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If the pleasure and interest which my dear Sisters 
have taken in the progress of this little story be 
ever shared in the slightest degree by others of 
their age^ I shall not regret the step I am taking in 
permitting it to be laid before the public; though 
fully sensible that the indulgent partiality which they 
have shewn towards it is not to be hoped for else- 
where. But my best wishes will be realised^ if some- 
thing beyond mere amusement may at any time re- 
sult from its perusal, and if it be so blessed as to 
suggest to the young reader a single good thought, 
or the practice of one virtuous action. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There are many persons whose eyes are invo- 
luntarily arrested by a group of children at play ; 
who take pleasure in them for their own sakes, 
independently of external circumstances ; and, 
whose interest extending beyond the momen- 
tary amusement they afford, love to watch them 
silently, and to trace the future character of the 
man in the frolics of the child. To such it 
matters little whether they are the noisy sun- 
burnt tenants of the village-school, or the well- 
dressed little lordlings who, once let loose upon 
the lawn, soon prove superior to the trammels 
of velvet and lace, and vie with their rustic co- 
temporaries in merriment and mischief. A per- 
son less partial to children would, however, have 
been forced to stop a minute to admire the little 
group into which the reader is about to be intro- 
duced. They are playing on the terrace oppo- 
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site the south wing of an old castle. A portion 
of the building seemed to be very old indeed, as 
one may judge by the Norman gateway through 
which one enters it, and the heavy round arches, 
covered with ivy, belonging to a part evidently 
iminhabited. But the lancet-windows in the 
oak hall indicate a later date; while here and 
there are portions evidently modem, restored or 
altered by the taste of a recent possessor. The 
v«dng opposite to which the children are playing, 
opening on a terrace, bright and perfumed with 
flowers, is quite new, having been lately added 
to the building by its present occupier. The 
contrast between those cheerful windows look- 
ing out upon a beautiful garden, and the ivy- 
crowned arches on the other side, is like a tran- 
sition from the sunshine of youth to the gloom 
of old age. 

Round the oak hall, of which I have spoken, 
are ranged family portraits, whose various cos- 
tumes would indicate that they belonged to 
other centuries. But on passing thence to the 
group upon the terrace, your eye would be 
struck with the strong resemblance between the 
children playing before you, and some of the 
portraits you had been just looking at. The 
difference of dress does certainly make a great 
difference in the appearance ; the floating hair 
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of the children is very unlike the powdered edi- 
fices upon the heads of some of those ladies of 
other days : still, if you look well at them, you 
will trace the same features. There is the same 
clear transparent lofty forehead, the same full 
blue eye with its steady fearless gaze, and the 
same well-formed nose and mouth. 

There is one portrait in particular to which 
I must call your attention ; for in the course of 
this story you will hear something of the person 
it represents. It is that of a lady dressed in 
black, whose appearance is very diflferent from 
that of the other pictures round the hall ; for 
whereas they are for the most part gorgeously 
apparelled, she is very simply attired, and her 
only head-dress is a black veil. Now, of all the 
portraits in the oak hall, this one most resembles 
in features the children on the terrace; so strong 
is the likeness that you would have thought she 
must be their mother : but this is not the case, 
for the person painted in that picture lived 800 
years ago. Any one who looked at that face 
once would turn to look at it again, not only for 
its beauty, for the deep blue of its eyes, and 
the transparent whiteness of its smooth, placid 
forehead, but from a sort of fascination in its 
expression, a sweetness in its smile, that rivets 
all who see it. But tUl one knows something 
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about the lady, one cannot understand that pe- 
culiar mixture of gravity and sweetness in her 
countenance. As for the merry group whose 
features are so like hers, they are all so fond of 
this one picture, that they stand looking at it 
very often ; they do not know who the person 
represented is, so they call her " the gentle 
lady;" and they frequently amuse themselves 
with running to different parts of the hall, and 
watching her eyes still fixed upon them, and 
wondering how it is that, without moving, her 
eyes follow them, and how she can look at all of 
them at once. 

But it must not be forgotten that these 
pages are destined for the young — and youth 
prefers the living to the dead. It suffices, there- 
fore, to add, that ^* the gentle lady" and all the 
other portraits in the hall are the ancestors of 
those children — people who lived in that same 
house, and had the same name many hundred 
years ago. That name is Fitzmaur; and the 
owners of the house, park, and children, are the 
Marquis and Marchioness de Courcy. That fine 
handsome boy of about twelve years of age, with 
short light curls brushed off his forehead, who 
is mending a fishing-rod while he listens to the 
others talking, is the eldest son; he is called 
Lord Fitzmaur. He is a fine noble -looking 
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fellow, and seems very good-humoured and 
gentle. That pretty little girl sitting on the 
grass at her brother's feet is the Lady Mary ; 
she is so like him in face, that you must at 
once perceive their relationship. She is only 
ten years old ; but i^e is so tall, and her step is 
so stately, that you would think her as old as 
her eldest brother. She is laughing heartily at 
the unskilfulness of Lord Edward, who, stand- 
ing just behind her, is twisting flowers into her 
long fair hair, which almost reaches the grass 
on which she sits. He is a year her junior, and 
a very madcap is he ; from the look of roguery 
in his full blue eye, you would judge him to be 
capable of any prank. Then a few yards be- 
yond, sits a little plump fat fellow, scarcely four 
years old, diligently building a house of bricks, 
which a still younger boy, who can scarcely tod- 
dle, as diligently kicks down, and then both 
shriek v«dth laughter at the exploit. These two 
last mentioned are called Walter and James, 
and any one may perceive that they are univer- 
sal pets. They are as handsome as the rest, and 
just like them. 

These are the children that form so pretty a 
group upon the terrace ; but no, they have not 
all been described. There is one yet that has 
not been mentioned. Who is that little girl 
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dressed so simply, yet very neatly, sitting by 
Lady Mary? She cannot be one of the same 
family, she is so totally different in every re- 
spect. She is a graceful fragile-looking child, 
altogether of a smaller make than her young 
companions. You might jferhaps pass her by 
in a crowd without noticing her; but if once 
you had observed her countenance, you never 
could forget it. At first you would not be 
struck with any remarkable beauty in her face, 
particularly after you had been gazing on the 
regular, well- formed features of Mary and her 
brothers; but when you had spoken to her once 
or twice, although she has less symmetry of fea- 
ture, you would be constrained to think her the 
loveliest of the group. She has the most melt- 
ing dark hazel eyes, which seem to contain a 
depth of feeling unusual at her age ; a rich glow 
through a clear brown skin, shaded by chestnut 
curls clustering round her head, gives her rather 
a foreign look. She is something like one of 
those pretty faces of Spanish peasants, which 
that master-painter of Spain makes almost to 
speak to you from the canvass. The other chil- 
dren call her Alice ; from something they have 
just said, I gather that she is of the same age as 
the Lady Mary ; but, as I stated, she is consi- 
derably smaller, and whereas the former moves 
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like a descendant of the Fitzmaurs, Alice skips 
along like a little fairy. 

" I have something to tell you all," said 
Fitzmaur, with a very bright smile, placing him- 
self so as to have a full view of the effect of his 
words. " Yes, I have something to tell you all; 
two pieces of good news." 

" Oh, then, pray tell us," answered Edward ; 
" do not keep us guessing so long as you gene- 
raUy do." 

" I think you ought to give one or two 
guesses," said Fitzmaur. 

" Oh, no," replied Edward ; " there is no- 
thing puts me into such a fidget as guessing ; I 
am always so dreadfully impatient to know the 
end of every thing." 

" Well, then," said the goodnatured brother, 
" I must tell you at once, though it is very good 
fun to see your puzzled faces. Well, the first 
good news is, that uncle John is coming here 
the day after to-morrow." 

" Uncle John !" cried Mary, " I thought he 
was at Paris." 

" Yes; but he has returned home sooner 
than he intended ; and now he is coming to stay 
with us till we go back to London." 

" Hurrah!" exclaimed Edward; "hurrah for 
uncle John ! What gallops we shall have over the 
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park; there is no one for a ride like uncle John. 
I hope he will bring his beautiful chestnut. Do 
you know, Alice, when last he was here, I used 
to feed that chestnut every day, and at last it 
knew me so well that it pricked up its ears at 
the sound of my voice, and would come when I 
called it." 

" Indeed," said Alice; "how very pleasant! 
I hope it will not forget you." 

" What beautiful presents uncle John will 
bring us from Paris!" said Mary; " he always 
brings us presents ; but this time they will be 
splendid." 

" Oh, I do not care for the presents half so 
much as for seeing him," said Lord Fitzmaur. 
" But now do you not all wish to know the other 
good news ?" 

" That is to say," said Alice, archly, " are 
you not longing to tell it ?" 

" Oh, you sly thing!" said Fitzmaur, laugh- 
ing ; " to look so meek and quiet, and then to 
make such saucy speeches. I have a great mind 
to punish you by keeping you in suspense. But 
as I am sure curiosity would prevent your sleep- 
ing, T will tell you. You know my birthday 
will be very soon, and papa and mamma have 
promised that we shall have a regular fSte. In 
the evening, after a good holyday, we are to 
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have a dance on the grass, if it is fine, if not, in 
the saloon; all the tenants and farmers about 
are to dance, and the servants too; and then 
we are to have all sorts of games. Will it not 
be delightful ?" 

There could not be two opinions on this 
point among the happy party. 

" And now," said Edward, " it is my turn to 
give you good news; though, perhaps, part of 
it only properly concerns Rtzmaur and me." 

" Out with it, then!" was the rejoinder. 

^^ In the first place, manmia had a letter this 
morning from Mr. Aylmer ; and he says that he 
is pronounced to be much better, and on the 
road to a perfect recovery." 

" Oh, that is good news !" cried the whole 
party at once, " surely that concerns us all ; we 
are all glad to hear of poor Mr. Aylmer's re- 
covery." 

" Yes ; but now comes the little bit for Fitz- 
maur and me," continued Edward, with a wag- 
gish look from the comer of his eye, — " he is 
so much better that he requires to be better 
still ; and it is pronounced advisable for him not 
to recommence his delightful task of teaching 
our young ideas, &c., just yet ; so he is to go 
to Hastings for another month, and our yoimg 
ideas may enjoy another holyday." 
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It is too bad of you," said Mary, laughing, 
not to wish to see Mr. Aybner again ; I am 
sure he is very kind to you." 

" Of course, I like him with all my heart," 
replied her brother ; " but I defy any one to 
be so tenderly attached to a tutor as not to like 
a holyday better. So pray do not make a vir- 
tuous face, Mary; you know you would not 
object to Miss Dalton's receiving a pleasant in- 
vitation from some dear friend." 

" Oh no," said Mary ; " I acknowledge I like 
a holyday too ; but then I am not so fond of 
Miss Dalton as you are of Mr. Aylmer." 

" Come, Alice, I hope you agree in our taste 
for holydays," said Fitzmaur. 

" I think it is quite fair," Alice answered, 
" that you should be glad of one, since you hear 
at the same time that Mr. Aylmer is better. 
As for me, I think I learn more of actual lessons 
on my holydays than on other days." 

" How can that be ?" inquired her com- 
panions. 

" I think it a happy day and a holyday, if 
my father is at home and at leisure ; but then 
he naturally takes that opportunity of giving 
me more to do." 

" Yes ; you are always better than we are," 
said Mary. " I heard papa say that my brothers 
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were sad idle fellows, and that it would not do 
to have many such vacations." 

" After all, we have not had more," replied 
Fitzmaur, " than we shall have twice a year 
when we go to Eton, which will be in two 
years." 

" Yes," returned Edward, " and as Mr. Ayl- 
mer came to prepare us for Eton, he is now 
very properly preparing us for Eton holydays. 
At all events, it is capital that it should hap- 
pen just when uncle John is coming, — we shall 
have nothing to do but to ride all day." 

In the course of half an hour, while our little 
friends, with arms entwined, were still pacing 
up and down, discussing this and other knotty 
points, the party from the dining-room joined 
them on the terrace. There were several ladies 
and gentlemen present, besides Lord and Lady 
De Courcy, and they all took great notice of the 
children ; but none more than Lord De Courcy 
himself, who chased them round the terrace, 
tossed the boys into the air, and shook hands 
very courteously and warmly with little Alice. 

Amongst the party was one gentleman whom 
at first the children did not see, for he was stand- 
ing talking, with his back turned towards them. 
He was tall and dark, dressed in complete black, 
and looked very grave. When he turned round, 
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the little ones, with one accord, ran up to him, 
and seemed more delighted to see him than all 
the rest of the party: and yet, at first, one would 
not have supposed him suited to children, he 
looked so very grave. Indeed, fond as they 
seemed of him, they did not treat him as they 
did their other guests — they did not romp with 
him, or pull him by the coat ; but they stood 
round him, each eager for notice, and their 
cheeks glowed with pleasure when he caressed 
them. Grave as he was, he seemed to under- 
stand their litde ways, — he had a smile and a 
kind word for each ; but if his eye rested for a 
minute longer on one than the rest, it was on 
the little dark-headed stranger. He did not 
stay among them many minutes, but pleaded 
press of business as obliging him to return 
home at an early hour. The marquess very 
reluctantly admitted the plea, and wished him 
good night. Certainly the grave gentleman 
looked often and earnestly at Alice; whether 
because he thought those bright hazel eyes of 
hers' lovelier than the rich blue of her com- 
panious', it is impossible to say ; but as he was 
going, his eye still lingered upon Alice — and 
then he left them all. 

The conversation soon turned on the plea- 
sures of the birthday ; and one of the ladies sug- 
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gested that there ought to be a throne erected 
at one end^ and that Fitzmaur should be king of 
the day. This proposal was snapped at ; nothing 
else was talked of but the young king ; and all 
the schemes he made for his short-lived reign, 
and all the discussions respecting his throne, 
would occupy more space and time than I have 
to bestow. As they returned, the same lady 
said apart to another, but in a very audible 
voice, " What a good queen Lady Mary would 
make! — she moves like one, every gesture is 
princely; I never saw such an aristocratic car- 
riage." 

It is to be hoped the lady did not mean 
Mary to hear those words, or she would have 
been almost breaking the sixth commandment ; 
for surely to kill one virtue in a young mind is 
nearly equal to killing or injuring the body, par- 
ticularly that first of all virtues, humiUty. But 
Mary did hear the speech, and she remembered 
it, and thought a good deal about it. Poor 
Mary ! she was thinking of what she had heard, 
and instead of jumping and playing about, she 
held her head higher than usual, moved with a 
measured step ; and the thought rose perpetually 
to her mind, " I wonder if I am looking like a 
queen." 

It is but justice, however, to Mary to state. 
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that when in a short time a servant came to an- 
nounce that " Nurse Roberts had come to take 
Miss Alice home," she forgot herself and her 
queen-like appearance, and only thought of her 
little friend. 

The reader will long ago have discovered that 
Mary and Alice were not sisters ; but they loved 
each other as if they were; they were of just the 
same age ; and Mary really seemed to think that 
there was no pleasure in any amusement if not 
shared by Alice. In fact, the little dark-eyed 
girl seemed to be a general favourite with her 
playfellows, particularly with Mary and Fitz- 
maur ; and yet if these were to have been asked 
why this was, probably they would not at first 
have assigned any precise reason: they would 
have said that there was something about her 
no one could help loving, that she was always 
ready if wanted, and yet never in any one's 
way. 

'^ I am sorry you are going so early," said 
Mary, as she watched Nurse Roberts tying on 
Alice's bonnet ; ** it is only eight o'clock ; could 
you not stay a little longer ?" 

Alice. " No, dear Mary, not to-night ; my 
father told me not to stay after nurse had called 
for me." 

Fitzmaur. " Well, then, you will come to- 
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morrow very early, I hope quite early ; for you 
know we can do nothing without you." 

AUce [laughing]. " Oh, I hope you are not 
quite so badly off, for perhaps I may not be able 
to come to-morrow. I think my father said he 
had something for me to do ; but you may be 
sure I shall come if I can." 

Mary. " We will not hear of any excuse ; 
you mtbst come, for it is a holyday. It will be 
too bad if your father forbids you." 

Alice put her little hand up playfully to 
Mary's mouth, and said, " You must not dare 
to call what my father does too had.'' 

Edward. " Well, I will tell you what, Alice, 
if you are not here by ten o'clock, you may 
expect to see us all at your hall-door, all ready 
marshalled for an assault. And then see if we 
do not carry you off." 

Alice. " I suspect, if my father peeped out 
from his study-window, it would be more of a 
race than a battle, to see which would scamper 
away fastest." 

At this moment, the lady who had said 
that Mary was like a queen, and whose name 
was Mrs. Dawson, turned to a friend and re- 
marked, " What a pity it is that Alice's father 
rules her with so much severity ! I believe she 
does not express a wish contrary to his. It is a 
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bad plan; it crushes children's spirits, and makes 
them deceitful. The marchioness's system of 
education is so very superior." 

The reader shall judge for himself of the 
severity with which Alice was ruled at home. 
Whether this lady's remark was intended solely 
for the ears of the friend to whom she addressed 
it, or of the marchioness who was standing close 
by, it would be difficult to say, for she got no 
answer from either ; and she looked very much 
as people do who put themselves out of their 
way to pay an unnecessary compliment, which, 
after all, is not taken. As for Alice herself, she 
was too busy saying good night to every one to 
hear what was said; and it was the last thing 
that ever occurred to her to suppose that others 
were talking of her. 

" Pray come to-morrow," were Mary's last 
words to her; "for, besides other reasons, our 
cousin Augusta is coming to-morrow ; you know 
how much we dislike playing with her, — it will 
be twice as bad without you to help us." 

Alice must have been sorry to leave such a 
pleasant party, where she was such a favourite; 
one would, therefore, have supposed that she 
would have gone reluctantly, or lingered, or 
looked back upon them as she moved slowly 
away. But, on the contrary, her step grew 
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brisker and more bounding as she advanced ; so 
that Nurse Roberts once or twice called out, 
** Bless your young heart! you do not expect 
my old limbs to keep pace with yours, do you ?" 
Now they have reached a small white house, 
the only ornament of which is the luxuriance of 
its creepers: how much smaller it is than the 
splendid mansion Alice has just quitted ! and 
how little is the garden, enclosed by a vsdcket- 
gate, to be compared in magnificence with the 
terraces on which Alice had so lately been play- 
ing! And yet how eagerly her little hands 
unclose the gate, and how merrily she runs up 
to the door! A solitary lamp shines through 
one of the lower windows : straight to this room 
Alice turns. And, young reader, if you will 
follow her thither, you will be ushered into an 
old-fashioned room, vnth. oak wainscoting and a 
curiously carved oak chimney-piece ; the cover- 
ings of the chairs are tapestry, some of an ancient 
date ; two sides of the room are lined with books 
of various ages and sizes ; and a bureau, filled 
with papers, stands open at the furthest end ; 
over the chimney-piece hangs a painting of the 
Holy Family, by Rubens. At a writing-table 
sits, seemingly deep in thought, the grave dark 
gentleman whom last we saw at Fitzmaur Castle : 
he is writing; but an old folio volume is open 

c 
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by his side, probably for reference ; several other 
books lie scattered round him ; and an open box 
of "letters unanswered," which seems to be 
tolerably well filled, bespeaks a night's work. 
This is the Rev. William Russell, rector of 
the parish, and Alice is the rector's daughter. 
Deeply engaged though he was, the rector looks 
up as Alice gently advances, though he had not 
heard the door open (for her little fairy step 
had always the power of rousing him from the 
deepest reverie) : " Good child, you are very 
punctual," he says, glancing first at the clock 
on the chimney-piece, and then opening his arms 
to receive her. How Alice has bounded into 
her father's arms, and how her soft melting eyes 
are drinking in the smile of approbation which 
accompanied his words ! He gives her one long 
kiss upon her forehead, and then putting her 
down upon the ground, seems again absorbed 
in his former occupation. 

Notwithstanding the fond caress she had just 
received, Alice did not take that opportunity 
(which some would have thought a very good 
one) for asking leave to go to play with her 
young friends the next day. She saw her fa- 
ther was busy, so she took care not to disturb 
him, but stood quietly by his side till he should 
speak to her again ; and when at last he turned 
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round to wish her good night, she merely knelt 
down before him to receive his accustomed bless- 
ing, without which she would not have considered 
her day well ended. Then, when he had laid 
his hand upon her head and blessed her, she re- 
tired to her own little room within his. This 
room was Alice's favourite retreat; her father 
had made it as comfortable as any little girl 
could wish; it had a casement-window, look- 
ing like a bower from the number of roses and 
honeysuckles which peeped in. There in one 
comer stood her table, on which lay her Prayer- 
book ; and at this table, night and morning, the 
innocent child knelt down to pray for blessings 
on herself and her beloved father. Near it and 
over it were hung a few prints of Scripture sub- 
jects, of which her favourite was that of Christ 
blessing the little children : she often said, that 
to look at that picture made her feel good ; and 
when, as we have described, she received her 
father's blessing, she would think of that little 
group of children kneeling at our Saviour's feet, 
and realise His blessings bestowed by her fa- 
ther's hands. But the pleasant circumstance re- 
specting this little room, in Alice's opinion, was 
its position witliin her father's; for she knew 
that he never retired to rest without first look- 
ing at her, and imprinting a kiss upon her cheek. 
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And though she was generally asleep, and there- 
fore unconscious of it at the time, still she liked 
to lay her head upon her pillow, feeling certain 
of having his kiss, 

Alice was Mr. Russell's only child; her mo- 
ther had died when she was born, and conse- 
quently she had been trained and brought up 
under her father's sole superintendence. As 
much time as he could spare from his profes- 
sional duties, he gave to instructing her ; but as 
necessarily these hours could not be long, and 
were liable to constant interruption, he had 
trained her to employ herself independently, 
and to seek and derive improvement from every 
thing around her. For a considerable portion of 
the year, Alice had no companions of her own 
age ; for Lord de Courcy and his family stayed 
but a short time at Fitzmaur Castle, spending 
the rest of the year at their other country resi- 
dences, or in London. There were no other 
children in the neighbourhood residing suffici- 
ently near to be her playfellows ; so that the lit- 
tle girl was thrown very much upon herself for 
amusement. Her companions were, her father, 
whom she loved devotedly, and her good nurse 
Roberts, whom she thought the kindest old wo- 
man in the world, and who, in her turn, deliber- 
ately asserted, that no place, not even Fitzmaur 
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Castle, contained a child to be compared with 
Miss Alice, The consequence of living so much 
with older persons was, that Alice was perhaps 
a little more thoughtful than children usually 
are at her age ; she had acquired a habit (pro- 
bably from so often having no one to speak to) 
of observing all that passed silently, and then 
thinking over it ; and sometimes during an even- 
ing's chat with her father, when he was suffici- 
ently disengaged, she would give him the result 
of her little reflections. It would often happen, 
however, that Mr. Russell was so completely 
engrossed by his parish duties, that he had not 
half an hour to spare for Alice ; he would some- 
times return in the evening, looking wearied 
and oppressed with care, with numerous letters 
to write. Young readers, you probably know 
little about the anxieties and griefs to which 
a faithful pastor is subject. If he realises the 
holiness of his office, and loves and watches over 
his flock like a father over his family, then, of 
course, if any of that flock are hardened, or if 
some, of whom he had hoped good things, fall 
away, he feels bitter grief as that of a parent 
over an undutiful child. In a large parish, where 
one individual has the care of many souls, how 
numerous must be the trials of this nature ! 
Whenever, therefore, Alice saw her father re- 
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turn home looking sad or very busy, she used 
to take care not to disturb him. She fetched 
his chair^ and placed it at his writing-table 
without speaking. When nurse Roberts had 
made the tea at the other end of the room, she 
quietly brought him his cup, which he some- 
times seemed to drink without knowing what 
he was about : then if he was writing a letter, 
she watched for the moment when he folded it 
up, and lighted a candle for him. These and 
a thousand other little affectionate offices, Alice 
performed for her father so silently, and moving 
about the room so very quietly, that he gave 
her the name of his little fairy ; because when 
he looked up from his book, or from a brown 
study, he used to find every thing done for him, 
as if by the wand of a, fairy. Very much plea- 
santer, however, to Alice, were the evenings on 
which her father returned a little less busy, with 
time to spare for his child. She enjoyed more 
than any thing in the world one of those plea- 
sant evening chats at the tea-table, when she 
would relate to her father all she had done dur- 
ing the day, and he, in his turn, would tell her 
some little adventure he might have met with 
during his rambles through his parish. 

But I dare say my young readers are curious 
to know whether Alice had not to learn lessoivs 
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like all her cotemporaries ; for I have generally 
observed, that when children are brought to» 
gether, almost the first question they ask each 
other is, " Do you do many lessons ?" Well, 
then, Alice had lessons to learn; and there was 
nothing she was more afraid of than of neglect- 
ing any thing her father had ordered her to do. 
Divine service was always performed at the pa- 
rish church at half-past seven in the morning, 
at which Mr. Russell and his curate regularly 
officiated, and Alice always attended it. After 
this, she and her father breakfasted together ; 
and during breakfast, and for an hour after it, 
Mr. Russell, unless unavoidably called away, 
instructed his little girl, heard her the tasks she 
had prepared for him the preceding day, and 
gave her directions for the employment of that 
just begun. He had besides often messages to 
send to neighbouring cottages, or to the village- 
school, and then Alice was his messenger. She 
was also very fond of flowers, and used to con- 
sider the garden her own ; as much time as she 
could command she spent in weeding, and raking, 
and arranging her flower-beds. 

Such was the quiet unvaried tenor of Alice's 
life during the greater part of the year. While 
Lord de Courcy's family, however, were at the 
castle, it was a sort of holyday time to her, for 
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her father, thinking it good for her to play with 
other children of her own age when there was 
an opportunity, used to let her off many of her 
lessons, and allow her to spend a good deal of 
time at the castle. 



CHAPTER II. 



SELF-DENIAL. 



Alice could not help hoping the next morning 
that she should be able to spend the day at the 
castle ; for the sun was shining so brightly, and 
every thing looked so lively, that she felt lively 
too, and in the humour for a good game of 
play. When, therefore, her father had finished 
his scarcely tasted breakfast, and had drawn 
back his chair ready to give her her accustomed 
place on his knee, Alice nestled her little face 
up to his, and said, " I should like very much 
to go to the castle again to-day ; Fitzmaur and 
Mary begged me very hard to go." 

Mr. Russell. " I think, my child, you have 
had a great deal of play this week ; would it not 
be better to spend one day usefully now ? I had 
thought of giving you something to do for me." 

Alice. " Oh, very well; 1 should like to do 
something for you. What shall it be ?" 

Mr. Russell. "And then you must do some- 
thing for yourself ; you must learn those lessons 
which have been so long put off. And have 
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you finished that frock which you promised to 
widow Benson's child a fortnight ago ?" 

AUce, "No, indeed; I am sorry to say I 
have not. I will finish it to-day. But what 
shall I do for you ?" 

Mr. Russell. " I wish you to tell the gardener 
to gather some of the ripest fruit, and also some 
asparagus ; and then I wish you to take them 
carefully in your basket to poor Mary CuUen, at 
the other end of the village ; she has been very 
ill, and requires some little delicacies. Then, 
as you go to her, you will have to pass John 
Trench'9 house, so you may as well take him 
this book, which I promised to give him ; but 
do not look into it yourself." 

Alice. " Very well, father ; I will do all you 
wish, I believe nurse has been preparing some 
medicines for Mary Cullen ; I may as well take 
them at the same time." 

At a very little past ten o'clock, when Alice 
had finished reading to her father, she was equip- 
ped with her basket on her arm, ready for her 
walk into the village; when just as she was going 
down the steps from the house into the garden, 
she saw her three friends, Fitzmaur, Mary, and 
Edward, coming up to the wicket-gate. She had 
not believed that they really meant in earnest to 
come for her, and the sight of them amused her 
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SO much, that she sat down on the lowest step, 
and burst into a long and merry laugh. 

** It is easy to laugh," cried Edward, clears 
ing the gate at a bound; "but now, Madam 
Alice, you are coming with us. Why, you look 
like a good little maiden going to market," con- 
tinued he, uncovering her basket, and rather 
unceremoniously pulling about the contents. 
" Let us see, what have we here ? Mary CuUen? 
Ah, poor Mary Cullen, here's fruit to make her 
sick, and physic to make her well again." 

" Pray take care," said Alice ; " you see I 
cannot come to-day ; my father has sent me to 
do these commissions." 

" What commissions ?" said Edward ; " to 
quack poor Mary Cullen ? I do not know who 
she may be ; but I know, if I were in her place, 
which side of the basket I should make most 
free with." 

The two other children coming up at this 
minute, all three began an eager argument with 
Alice, to induce her to come with them to the 
castle. They prayed, they teazed, they coaxed, 
but all to no purpose ; her answer to each and 
all was, " My father has desired me not to go 
to-day." 

Edward was beginning to be almost angry ; 
but Mary, after trying in vain to allure her 
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little friend, exclaimed : " Well, I must admit 
you are the best of us all ; what naughty chil- 
dren we are to try to make you disobey !" 

Just as they were all most eagerly discussing 
the point, Mr. Russell, who had heard the sound 
of merry voices, came out into the garden. 

Blushing, half with shame and half with 
pleasure, the little intruders came up to the 
kind pastor, and thrusting their hands into his, 
begged of him to allow them to have Alice, 

'' I guessed as much," said Mr. Russell, 
laughing; " here you all are trying to decoy 
my daughter. Well, I have no very great ob- 
jection ; if Alice herself particularly wishes it, 
she shall go."« 

Alice knew from the tone of her father's 
voice, that he said this with a silent hope that 
her wishes would turn in the opposite direction, 
and therefore answered, " I had rather go to- 
morrow instead." 

Edward, " Now that is not fair; Mr. Russell 
knew that Alice would say that she did not care 
much about it; therefore he should have given 
us our choice." 

Mary. " I have a particular reason for vrish- 
ing for her just to-day, more than any other 
day." 

Mr. liicsselL " Come, now, — pray let me 
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know the reason. Perhaps it is such a good 
one that I shall relent." 

Mary coloured, and looked not quite deter- 
mined what to say. At length, drawing close 
to him, and looking up with a pleading smile, 
as if to disarm him, she whispered, '' Because 
Augusta is coming to-day ; and we cannot bear 
her ; we dislike her so much." 

Mr. Rv4i8elL " But what good will Alice do ? 
will she make you like her better ? If so, she 
shall go by all means ; for it is very naughty to 
dislike any one." 

Mary, " No ; not exactly that ; but — " 

Mr» RusselL " But she will be a resource 
when you want to shirk playing with Augusta. 
Is not that it ?" 

Mary^ "Yes; I believe that is the secret 
reason." 

Mr. RusselL " So I supposed; and that is 
one of my reasons for keeping Alice at home. 
I knew Augusta was coming, and I also knew 
that she is no favourite with her cousins; I 
therefore thought you would all get on with 
her better, if, for the first day, you were alone 
with her. You see, my children, it is not as if 
you had the power of choosing whether you will 
play with her or not ; you must amuse her, be- 
cause she is your guest ; and therefore you are 
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obliged to be civil to her. Will it not, then, 
be better to make up your minds to face the 
difSculty, instead of trying to shirk it, and to 
lessen the disagreeableness by being very good- 
humoured and yielding yourselves ?" 

Fitzmaur, " I daresay you think us very 
wrong not to like Augusta; but you would 
not, if you knew the reason. She is so tire- 
some and teazing. I do not mean that she 
intends to teaze, — I daresay she does not, — 
but she always thinks so much of herself; she 
vrill have her own way, and makes such a fuss 
about every thing. One day, when she was stay- 
ing with us at Oak Park, we had all set out to 
take a nice scrambling walk; and we were all 
obliged to turn back again, because the path 
through the wood was rather dirty, and * MisiT 
Augusta' had her best silk frock on, and was 
afraid of spoiling it. She thinks so much 
about her smart dresses, much more than Mary 
does." 

Ed/ward. "Then, again, she is such a cow- 
ard ; and of all faults in the world I hate cow- 
ardice most ; I do like people to hold their heads 
up and face a little danger for the fun of it. 
Another of our walks was quite destroyed be- 
cause Augusta could not pass a cow. The cow 
was as quiet as a lamb, and had too much sense 
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to think about such a simpleton as Augusta; 
hut, however, pass it she would not. How I 
quizzed her ! I kept on frightening her by as- 
suring her the cow was at her heels. How she 
did run ! It makes me laugh to think of it." 

Mary. "Yes, Edward; but it was too bad 
of you ; I begged of you not to go on so, — it 
only made her worse^" 

Ed/ward. " But she was such a goose, she 
ran so hard that she did not see where she 
was going, and turning sharp round a comer, 
she came nearly between the horns of a bull 
standing there ! She scampered back, and found 
there was no cow following her after all. Then 
she went blubbering to her mamma, who, in- 
stead of scolding her for spoiling our walk, 
kissed her and consoled her; and said, her Mear 
Augusta was so timid, so nervous, that she in- 
herited all her own sensitiveness of character ,-' 
and a great many other fine words she used. 
Then she gave her pretty dear a box of sugar- 
plums, and me a box on the ear." 

Mr. RmselL " I must say there was more 
judgment in the second gift than in the first." 

Edward, " I thought you would say so. But 
do you think it was right of Augusta to be such 
a simpleton, and spoil our walk ?" 

Mr. Russell. " No, indeed ; I think cow- 
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ardice very wrong ; she was a naughty girl ; and 
as you both committed the same fault, I should 
have given you the same punishment." 

Ed/ward. " The same fault ! Do you mean 
that I was a coward ?" 

Mr. RtisselL " Indeed I do ; I am not sure 
whether you were not the greater coward of the 
two ; for it is natural to a girl to be timid^ and 
only blameable when it is not controlled. But 
there is nothing so cowardly and unmanly as 
for a boy, instead of using his superior strength 
and courage to protect and help those who are 
weaker than himself, to laugh at and frighten 
them. It is very bad indeed. How much more 
noble it would have been to have shewn her 
there was no danger, by going between her 
and the cow, and speaking at least courteously 
to her !" 

Edward [looking very much ashamed], "It 
was wrong of me certainly, — I will never do it 
again. You have just mentioned what Fitzmaur 
did when she came running back, and had to 
pass the cow after all; he took her hand and 
led her past it so politely ! I suppose he was 
right, but I laughed at him for it. The fact is, 
I hate politeness." 

Mr. Russell. " Why do you hate polite- 
ness ?" 
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Edward. " Because it means nothing ; it is 
all outside. When people say polite things to 
each other, they never think them. I have seen 
ladies and gentlemen bowing and scraping to 
each other by the hour ; and directly they are 
out of each other's hearing, they begin to quiz 
and call each other bores. And very often peo- 
ple say, ' How glad I am to see you !' to a per- 
son whom they wish at Jericho all the time." 

Mr. RtLssell. " I agree with you in disliking 
such politeness as that ; and if your only ideas 
of politeness are associated with such hypocrisy, 
you had better discard the word, and cultivate 
courtesy." 

Edward. ^*What is the difference between 
courtesy and politeness ?" 

Mr. Russell. " You shall find out for your- 
self, by looking into this little volume of John- 
son's Dictionary." 

Edward took the book^ and read, ^* polite — 
elegant of manners, glossy;" and ^^ courteous — 
elegant of manners, kind." 

Mr. Russell. " I grant you, the politeness 
you have described is like a glossy surface, a 
piece of polished marble, which remains cold 
and hard. But true Christian courtesy is 'kind," 
— it comes from the heart. It cannot speak ill 
of the person it has greeted, because it * think- 
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eth no evil;' or wish far away the person it pre- 
tends to like^ because it is ^ without dissimula- 
tion.' It tenders kind offices, because it Moes 
to all men whatsoever it would that men should 
do to it.' This is true courtesy ; and if it were 
more cultivated both by rich and poorj it would 
be well, — ^for though an external polish may em- 
bellish it, a rough exterior cannot conceal it." 

Mary. " But what I thought much worse 
than running away from the cow was, her tak- 
ing my doll to play with, letting it fall, and 
so spoiling its face; and then hearing mamma 
scold me for carelessness, and not confessing 
that she had done it." 

Fitzmaur. " I hope, sir, you do not think 
we are telling you all this in order to be unkind 
to Augusta; I assure you, it is only that you 
may see why we do not like her for a companion, 
— because I feared, from your manner, that you 
thought it wrong of us. But she is really so very 
selfish. You know, perhaps, that Mary and she 
are always desired of an evening to play something 
on the piano-forte, that their mammas may judge 
what progress they have made. Augusta likes 
this, — she is accustomed to show-off; but poor 
Mary is so frightened that she quite trembles. 
She plays in general fully as well as our cousin ; 
I think, better ; but on these occasions she is so 
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nervouSy that she makes all manner of mistakes. 
However, at one time she had resolved to please 
mamma, and so she had studied an air of Mozart's 
for a whole fortnight before the time : she had 
practised so successfully and perseveringly, that 
she had it off by heart quite perfectly, — you 
cannot think how well she played it — " 

Edward. '^ I am witness to the fact of the 
practising ; for I remember I got so sick of the 
air, that I wished Mozart had been hanged be- 
fore he composed it." 

FUzmaur. " Well, but let me go on with 
my story. When the evening came, Augusta 
was of course asked to play jBrst, being the 
visitor ; and, to our consternation, she produced 
the very piece which Mary had been taking so 
much pains to prepare. It would not do for 
both to play the same ; so we all explained the 
case to Augusta, and implored her to play some- 
thing else, which she could easily have done, as 
she knew a great many. But she positively re- 
fused, declaring that she had a right to play any 
thing she liked. And when mamma called out 
from the other side of the room, to know what 
all our whispering was about, she said aloud, 
that Mary wished to play Mozart's air instead 
of her. Of course, Mary was rebuked for self- 
ishness. Augusta then played the piece beau- 
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tifully, and with great applause. Poor Mary 
had to play one she did not know well ; and 
beings besides, more frightened than usual, she 
made a complete failure of it. So Augusta 
had all the praise, and Mary was blamed for 
inattention and selfishness. Was not that too 
bad ? I explained it to papa and mamma after- 
wards; and they were very sorry, and angry 
with Augusta." 

Edward. "I never was so indignant, — it 
was such a shame ! I was resolved to have my 
revenge : so the next evening I got a spider — 
(Augusta, amongst her other follies, i& so afraid 
of a spider, that she always screams when she 
sees one); — well, I got a spider and set it 
crawling about on the piano-forte (Augusta 
never dares scream at a spider when papa is 
in the room) ; so I saw her watching it in a 
great fright, thinking every minute it would 
crawl on her fingers. She was so occupied with 
the spider, and so frightened, that she played an 
immense number of wrong notes. Her mamma 
was much annoyed; she said her dear Augusta 
was so extremely musical, it was quite a plea- 
sure to hear her in general; but that night she 
seemed nervous. It was such fun! Augusta 
went off half crying with vexation." 

Mr.. Russell. " Really, Edward, I am almost 
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angry with you, for boasting of your naughty 
tricks as if they were fine exploits. Do you not 
know that it is very wicked to take revenge? 
If you do such a thing again, I shall be very 
angry indeed." 

Mary. " But do you not think there is some 
excuse for our not liking to have Augusta to 
play with us ?" 

Mr. Mmsell. '^ Yes ; I should think she must 
be a very disagreeable playfellow ; but that does 
not alter my first opinion, that it is better you 
should entertain her for the first day without 
Alice. You will have to put up with a great 
many little annoyances, I do not doubt; but 
you must look upon that as one of your 
very few trials. You must resolve to be good- 
natured, to try to set her a good example in 
every thing, and then bear with her humours. 
She is probably a little* spoiled, from being an 
only child." 

Edward. " Alice is an only child ; so that 
won't do for an excuse." 

Mr. Rtissell. " Well, but whatever may be 
the cause, it is evident that she has not learned 
her duty so carefully as you have; and it is 
more charitable to suppose that it may not be 
all her fault. However, it is of no use for you 
or me to try to find out whose fault it is ; the 
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question for you to ask yourselves is, whether 
it is likely that you can correct her ?" 

All the Children. " No, certainly not." 

Mr. Russell. " And yet you are obliged to 
play with her ; are you not ?" 

Mary. " Yes; I am sure papa would be 
angry if we did not." 

Mr, Russell, " Well, then, what remains for 
you to do ?" 

Fitzmaur. *' I suppose, to make the best of 
it." 

Mr. Russell, " Exactly so ; to make the best 
of it. But remember, the way to make the best 
of it is, to turn the annoyance to the best ac« 
count. Now the way to do this is, to behave so 
as to benefit yourselves, if you cannot benefit 
her; and the probability is, that in so doing, 
you will in some measure benefit her also." 

Fitzmaur. " How are we to do this ? What 
benefit can it be to us to be worried ?" 

Mr. Russell, " Surely it will give you a 
good opportunity of exercising the virtue of 
self-denial, a virtue so necessary to be a Chris- 
tian, and yet so often forgotten." 

Mary. " Self-denial means giving up, of 
one's own accord, something that one likes very 
much. Is it not so ?" 

Mr. Russell. " Yes, that is self-denial ; and 
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it is absolutely necessary for a Christian cha- 
racter." 

Edward. " Why is it so necessary ?" 

Mr, Russell. '^ Because we cannot go to 
heaven, unless we have denied ourselves on 
earth." 

Fitzmaur, " Oh, how very dreadful ! Are 
you quite sure that no one can go to heaven 
without self-denial ?'* 

Mr. Rtissell. " You are aware, surely, that 
no one can go to heaven without following 
Christ ; and He said that if any one would come 
after Him, he must deny himself take up his 
cross daily, and follow Him J*' 

Edward. " Daily ! that means every day." 

Mr. Russell. " Yes, every day." 

Mary. " What does taking up the cross 
mean ?" 

Mr, Russell. " It means doing something 
painful or disagreeable for Christ's sake." 

Fitzmaur. " And we must do that every 
day?" 

Mr. Russell. "We must deny ourselves every 
day." 

Mary. " That is very sad, because so few 
people do it. Will all the people in the world, 
who forget to deny themselves, be severely pu- 
nished?" 
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Mr. RtisselL " That is nothing to you or 
me ; let us only attend to ourselves. We may 
be quite sure that we, knowing so well what is 
right, shall be punished if we fail in it." 

Mary. " Have all the good people that have 
ever lived in the world denied themselves T' 

Mr. Russell. " Yes ; all good people deny 
themselves, in obedience to their Saviour's com- 
mandment, and to imitate Him. His whole life 
on earth was one continued self-denial; He never 
sought enjoyment ; His was constant suffering. 
Just consider. He left His heavenly kingdom. 
His glorious dwelling, to wander about on earth, 
vdthout a home, with no possessions. He might 
have chosen to be born a prince in a splendid 
palace ; but He was bom in a stable, the Son of 
a poor woman. He was hungry, thirsty, weary. 
He endured taunts, revilings, buffetings. Lastly, 
He went through scourgings, and died an ago- 
nising death upon the cross. Do you not think 
that, after dweUing upon all these sufferings 
which the Son of God endured for us, if we love 
Him, we shall feel an earnest vdsh to do His 
will ? And if His will requires us to make a 
sacrifice of some sinful pleasure, or even of 
some pleasure in itself innocent, shall we not 
make the sacrifice ?'* 

Fitzmaur. '* Oh yes, it seems quite easy 
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when one thinks of it in that way ; but when 
one comes to the point, it is very difficult to give 
up one's wishes. What sort of self-denials have 
good people generally practised ?" 

Mr. RtisselL ^' God's Saints in all ages, know- 
ing that those who wish to enjoy Christ's glory 
must bear His cross, have given up cheerfully 
whatever opposed His will. Possessions, friends, 
family, and even life, have been relinquished by 
such, when they interfered with duty." 

Ed/ward. " How do you mean that they gave 
up their lives ?" 

Mr. JRussell. " By suffering martyrdom ra- 
ther than deny their fedth. When the Church 
of Christ was first planted in heathen countries, 
wicked men opposed themselves and persecuted 
the servants of God. These, rather than re- 
nounce their Lord, endured the most dreadful 
tortures; nothing could daunt them, the will 
of their Saviour was their only will, and His 
strength was their strength. All this you will 
read about when you read Church-history." 

Mary. " But nobody is persecuted now for 
being a Christian, so one could not be self-de- 
nying in that way." 

Mr. Russell. " Not exactly in that way; 
but long after persecutions ceased, when the 
Christian Church was firmly established and was 
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at peace, stiU those who tried to serve God 
were self-denying. And so in all ages they have 
been, and so they must ever be ; for there is no 
true religion v^dthout self-denial. History tells 
us of kings v^ho renounced their thrones, that 
they might serve God in retirement and po- 
verty ; rich people sold their possessions to re- 
lieve the poor, and performed the most menial 
offices, realising their Lord's assertion, that < in- 
asmuch as they did it to one of the least of 
these, they did it unto Him.'" 

Mary. " What do you mean by realising a 
thing r 

Mr. Russell. "Believing it so firmly, and 
thinking about it so vividly, that it becomes 
to one's mind real and actual, instead of mere 
words." 

Fitzmaur. " You mean, that when doing any 
thing for the poor, one should feel as if one was 
really doing it for our Saviour ?" 

Mr. Russell. " Just so. Do you not think 
that such a way of realising our Lord's words 
would give us much holier feelings towards the 
poor ?" 

Mary. " Oh yes, indeed. I am afraid I 
have not very holy feelings towards them. I 
hope you will not be shocked, if I tell you that 
I have often wondered how Alice can go about 
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among the poor as she does. I do not think I 
should like it, even if I might do it. I always 
fancy their cottages must be dirty^ and I do 
not like to go into them. Sometimes you send 
Alice to take them medicines when they are ill; 
and I always admire her for going, for I am sure 
it would make me sick." 

Mr. Russell. " I must tell you that such feel- 
ings are very wrong. They proceed &om two 
causes; the want of a habit of self-denial, and 
the want of realising Scripture. You ought to 
be accustomed to do things that are rather dis- 
agreeable, not to mind looking at something not 
quite pleasant to the eyes, or touching some- 
thing that you had rather not touch. It is very 
bad indeed to be so self-indulgent, that you 
can hardly bear to endure for five minutes the 
discomforts which your fellow-creatures endure 
all their lives. Are you not afraid of being like 
the rich man who went to hell, while the poor 
beggar went to heaven ?" 

Mary. " But I would not have refused to 
give Lazarus the crumbs he asked for." 

Mr. Russell. " We are not told that the rich 
man refused. But supposing that he did, and 
that you in that one respect would have differed 
from him, do you think it would be sufficient 
charity to sit at a costly table and fare sumptu- 
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ously every day, and then to feed Christ with 
the crumbs which fall from your table ?" 

Mary. " To feed Christ ! But it was Jjaza.- 

rus, not Oh, now I recollect what you 

mean ; it was Lazarus representing Christ. But 
it would be impossible to feel for a poor beggar 
as if it were really Christ." 

Mr. Hmsell. " What should you do, suppos- 
ing it were really Christ who was lying at your 
gate like Lazarus, and desiring to be fed with 
the crumbs which fell from your table ?" 

Mary. '* I should be so astonished, I should 
hardly know what to do. I think I should be 
frightened." 

Mr. JRmsell. " But when you had got over 
your astonishment and fright, what would you 
do ? You, Fitzmaur, tell me what you would do." 

Fitzmaur. *' I think I should get something 
to bathe His sores. I should thank Him for 
condescending to come to my house instead of 
going somewhere else. Then T should beg of 
Him to come in and take the best place at my 
table, and I should help Him to all there was 
best on it : and I should certainly not venture 
to sit down unless He told me ; I should stand 
behind Him and wait upon Him. This is what 
I fancy I should do ; but I think I also should 
feel very frightened." 
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Mr. JRussell. " WeD, then, the difference be- 
tween you and the Saints of God in old time is, 
that they took Christ at His word, and believed 
and felt, that when they did a kind office to the 
poor. He looked upon it as done to Himself. 
And that, of course, necessarily made them feel 
it a great privilege to help the poor, a great ho- 
nour n,ot to be thought lightly of. Then such 
feelings would give them a kind and even re- 
spectful manner towards the poor ; not, indeed, 
so deferential as if it were literally to Christ they 
were ministering, but still a tender affectionate 
manner and tone in speaking, very imlike the 
tone which now-a-days people dare to use to- 
wards them. Nor would they presume to feel 
disgust, as if that which was good enough for 
their brethren, was not fit for them to touch." 

Mary. " But would it be possible to do the 
same things now that were done then ? I do 
not think mamma would allow us to wait upon 
poor people and wash their sores." 

Mr. Rmsell. " I am not saying that it would 
be possible to do the same things that were done 
by those holy Saints; in some cases it might 
not be advisable. In your case, for instance, it 
would of course be very wrong to do any thing 
your parents disapproved of. But though it 
may not always be practicable to perform the 
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very same acts, it is possible for every one to 
cultivate the same spirit ; and where that exists, 
acts of love are sure to follow, according to each 
man's capabilities. You should look forward to 
being able to do more for your suffering fellow- 
creatures at some future time than you are at 
present ; and till then, you should at least think 
of them and speak to them with kindness. You 
should practise self-denial in your intercourse 
with them ; check any feeling of disgust or aver- 
sion, that may arise, when you come into con- 
tact with a less degree of refinement than you 
are accustomed to ; and when you relieve their 
wants, you should not only give what costs you 
nothing." 

Fitzmaur. ^^ Do you mean that we ought to 
give the poor what we want most ourselves ?" 

Mr. RusselU " Yes ; I mean that if you wish 
the gift to be acceptable in God*s sight, it must 
have exercised some little self-denial in bestow- 
mg It. 

Edward, '* But it does not make a thing 
more useful to the poor, does it, that we should 
have wanted it ourselves ?" 

Mr. Russell. " Certainly not ; but, as I have 
often told you, the poor are only a channel, 
through which we offer to God of the good 
things He has given us. Almsgiving should be 
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a sort of act of worship ; and if we forget this, 
and give to the poor from other motives than 
love to God, our gifts lose almost all their va- 
lue." 

Mary. '* But surely sometimes an old dress, 
or a cheap one, would be much more useful to the 
poor than any thing very costly, would it not?" 

Mr. Itussell. *' Yes. I do not mean that you 
ought to dress up the poor in silks or satins; 
but I mean that you should deny yourself the 
pleasure of buying something you wish for, to 
spend the money on the poor." 

Mary. " Well, I will try to remember all 
this, and be more self-denying and charitable. 
I might often lay by some of my pocket-money 
for the poor, and buy fewer doll's things. 

Mr. Mussell. " This conversation reminds 
me, that I intended to give you and Fitzmaur 
a scolding for a fault you committed a few days 
ago. Do you recollect — I think it was last Mon- 
day — that a poor man came up to you with a 
piece of paper, which he begged of you to take 
to your mamma? You, Fitzmaur, were lying 
on the bank fishing at the time, and Lady Mary 
was standing by you." 

Fitzmaur. " I recollect it perfectly." 

Mr. RtLssell. " Why did you not take it to 
your mamma ?" 
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Fitzmawr. " I hardly know why I did not. 

• ... I think I was You know papa 

does not much like beggars to come up to the 
house." 

Mr. Russell. "Fie, fie, for making such a 
lame excuse ! You know this man told you he 
came from the rectory, and that Lord de Courcy 
always makes an exception in favour of persons 
sent by me." 

Fitzmaur. " I am afraid, then, that the ho- 
nest reason was, that I did not like to get up 
and leave my fishing." 

Mr. Russell. " And you, Lady Mary, — you 
were not fishing, so why did not you take the 
poor man's petition to your mamma ?" 

Mary. " I should not have minded the trou- 
ble, but the bit of paper looked so dirty, I did 
not like to touch it." 

Mr. Russell. " So, one from indolence, and 
the other from that false refinement so imworthy 
of a follower of the lowly Virgin's Son, allowed 
this poor man, who had only just been dis- 
charged from the hospital and was very weak, 
to have a walk for nothing. Surely this great 
fault proceeded from the two causes I have 
named. If you had been in the daily habit of 
denying yourselves, of doing things which are 
disagreeable to you, do you think you would 
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have acted so selfishly on that occasion? Or 
would you, if you had realised the words of your 
Saviour, ^ Inasmuch as you did it not unto one 
of the least of these My brethren, you did it not 
unto Me,' have so unkindly used Christ's repre- 
sentative — your brother for whom He died?" 

Mary. ^' I do not quite understand what 
you mean by realising His words." 

Mr. RuBsell. " Try to imagine this picture 
which I will describe to you. Fancy yourselves 
either occupied as you were the other day, or per- 
haps sitting at a well-furnished table enjoying a 
sumptuous repast. While so engaged a poor wan- 
dering Man accosts you, and entreats you to give 
Him a little help. He tells you He is hungry 
and thirsty, and very weary, and prays you to give 
Him if it is only a little cold water. You look 
up at Him, and you see that He is very poor ; 
He seems to have journeyed from a distance, 
for His naked feet are bleeding. He appears, 
moreover, to have some heavy sorrow at His 
heart besides His poverty, for the tears are roll- 
ing down His pale emaciated face; He seems 
to be deeply * acquainted with grief.' The ex- 
pression of His eyes is very gentle, yet, as He 
fixes them mournfully upon you, and solicits 
charity, you hardly like to meet their gaze, and 
so you turn away, — you *hide as it were your 
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faces from Him.' Again He asks your pity, 
and you answer you have nothing for Him, and 
desire Him to go away. He tells you that He 
is a great way from His home, that the first 
night of His journey He slept in a stable, but 
that since that He has slept very little, for that 
in general * He has not where to lay His head.' 
But you begin to be weary of His importunity, 
and desire Him sharply to go about His busi- 
ness ; He must not enter your splendid apart- 
ment to rest Himself, because, you add, His feet 
might soil your carpet. So you bid Him go 
and speak to the servants if He has any thing 
to say. He fixes His sorrowful eyes upon you, 
to see if you will change your minds and give 
Him something, but you motion Him away, and 
the Sufferer leaves your door. Your servants, 
who are idly lounging about, have seen you turn 
Him away, and so when the Man asks them 
for relief, they speak roughly to Him, tell Him 
that strangers are not allowed to come up to 
the house, and threaten to drive Him away if 
He does not go instantly. So the Sufferer is 
turned away from your inhospitable door ; you, 
perhaps, feel uncomfortable for a moment when 
He again looks upon you, but you soon forget 
it, and never see the Man again in this world. 
Now, my children, let us change the picture, 
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and, passing over intervening years, let us try 
to realise the Day of Judgment. Try to fancy 
the sound of that trumpet which shall wake the 
dead ; imagine the whole creation standing be- 
fore the awful throne, myriads from every na- 
tion. Imagine then your consternation, when you 
recognise in the Judge the Man of Sorrows 
whom you turned away from your door. Those 
gentle eyes which then were fixed upon you, 
to see if haply the look which brought St. Peter 
to penitence might also melt your hearts, are 
now bent sternly upon yours ; but you cannot, 
as you did then, * hide your faces from Him.' 
And you hear again that Voice against which 
you steeled your souls, but the tone is no longer 
that of a Mourner, but that of an offended King, 
while the words He utters are, * I was an hungered, 
and ye gave Me no meat ; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave Me no drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took 
Me not in ; naked, and ye clothed Me not ; sick 
and in prison, and ye visited Me not.' Now, 
my dear children, this is only a picture ; but it 
is what I mean by realising the words of our 
Lord. When you have meditated in that way 
upon such a subject, I do not think you could 
act again as you did last Monday." 

Mary. " No, indeed ; indeed I am sure we 
never shall. I could almost cry at your story. 
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I did not consider all this before. I am sure I 
never, never will again think disdainfully of a 
poor person." 

FitzTnaur. " Would it not be a good plan to 
lay-by some of our pocket-money every month, 
to give to poor people when they come in that 
way ? For sometimes we spend it so fast, that 
towards the end of the month we have none 
left." 

Mr. Russell. " It would be an excellent plan ; 
in fact, it is what every one ought to do," 

Edward. " I am ready ; I'll lay-by half of 
mine." 

Mr. Russell. " Half would be too much at 
first, the temptation to encroach upon it would 
be so very strong; and remember, when once it 
is laid-by, it must not be touched, it is God*s 
property. I think a tenth part of your allow- 
ance should be appropriated to such purposes, 
because God has always decreed that the tithes, 
that is, the tenth part of every man's property, 
should be dedicated to Him. Then there is 
nothing to prevent your giving more than what 
you lay-by, if ever you have occasion ; and if 
you get into the habit of self-denial, you will 
constantly find opportunities of doing some cha- 
ritable ofiice for another." 

Hdward. " A tenth seems very little," 
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Mr. Russell, " Try it to begin with ; hither^ 
to, it appears, you have laid-by nothing; it is 
bad to attempt too much at once. But as I told 
you, you may always give as much more as you 
please, only let a tenth be considered dedicated 
to God." 

Fitzmaur. " I suppose we must learn to deny 
ourselves ; is it very difficult ? When shall we 
begin ?" 

Mr. Russell. " You will find it difficult at 
first ; nay, there must always be some difficulty, 
or else it would not be self-denial. You had 
better begin to-day, — you could not begin on a 
more suitable day than this." 

Mary. " Why is to-day suitable ?" 

Mr. Russell. " Because it is Friday ; and 
Friday has always been set apart by Chris- 
tians, from the days of the Apostles, for a little 
more self-denial than usual, for prayer and fast* 
ing. 

Edward. " Fasting ! Oh yes ; that means 
not eating. Well, I should not mind fasting 
now and then; I could go without my dinner 
any day for something particular. Once I went 
without breakfast and dinner, to go out vnth 
uncle John, and I did not care." 

Mr. Russell. " Well, then it was no self- 
denial. But children are not required, nay, not 
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permitted, to fast &om food; they must learn 
to deny themselves in other things." 

Fitzmawr. "Will you tell us some ways in 
which we ought to do it ?" 

Mr. RusselL " It depends a little upon your 
different dispositions. You, for instance, are 
rather inclined to be lazy ; — suppose, then, you 
were to get up a little earlier in the morning; 
or suppose, when you are lounging in an arm- 
chair, and not much inclined to move, you were 
to jump up briskly, if you see any one looking 
for something, or going to open or shut the door, 
and do it for them ; or give up a game of play, 
to learn a lesson which is more difficult than 
usual ; or if you wish for one game, and your 
playfellows wish for another, yield the point 
to them. Then again, should a cross word be 
spoken to you, do not answer again ; or if your 
parents forbid something you would like very 
much to have or to do, submit cheerfully. 
These are but a few among the many oppor- 
tunities, which must occur to you every day, of 
exercising self-denial. Try to practise them; 
and do not, until you have at least attempted 
such first, endeavour to impose voluntary and 
more difficult sacrifices upon yourselves ; that 
would be trying to run before you can walk." 

Fitzmaur. " Well, we will indeed try ; and 
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I suppose we had better begin to-day, by play- 
ing the civil to Miss Augusta." 

Edward. " Alice, I hope you find it a great 
self-denial to go and physic Mary CuUen, in- 
stead of coming with us to the castle." 

Alice. " Of course, I had always rather be 
with you," 

Mr. Russell. " Now, my dear children, you 
must return home ; for it is getting late, and I 
have a great deal to do." 

Mary. " I do believe you have been prac- 
tising great self-denial all this time in talking 
to us, instead of doing something else." 

Mr. Russell. " On the contrary, my self- 
denial is now, in breaking up so pleasant a party 
to attend to my duties." 

The conversation ended thus. In a few mi- 
nutes the rector was again deeply engaged in his 
Seemingly endless labours ; little Alice, with her 
basket on her arm, was trudging through the 
village; and the three Fitzmaurs were slowly 
returning to the castle, discussing the subject of 
their late conversation. Innumerable were the 
resolutions they made for exercising the vir- 
tue which had just been enforced upon them. 
There was scarcely any thing that they did not 
propose to do. They could not, moreover, bring 
themselves to believe that self-denial was really 
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SO difficult as Mr. Kussell had told them. They 
thought nothing could be easier than to refuse 
to do a pleasant thing and give it up to another; 
and there was a little degree of heroism in it 
that pleased their fancies. All this was very 
natural, and so far as it went very right; but 
they had committed an error which is common 
to all young beginners, — that of mistaking the 
enthusiasm of the moment for strength of reso- 
lution, and of supposing that all these high re- 
solves could be practised in their own strength. 
They had yet to learn that every resolution must 
be made an act of prayer, before it can avail any 
thing. Nevertheless, it was a great point that 
they should be so willing to be taught, and to 
act upon the instructions they received. 

" It is clear that we must be very kind to 
Augusta,*' said Mary, as they reached the castle- 
gates ; and this seemed to be the climax of self-* 
denial in their eyes. 

It will perhaps be advisable briefly to state 
who this Augusta was, that has been introduced 
to our notice so very disadvantageously. Her 
father was Lord De Courcy's youngest brother, 
Lord Charles Fitzmaur. Not being rich, he had 
married the daughter of a very wealthy mer- 
chant, who brought him an immense fortune in 
return for what he bestowed upon her, a title. 
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All this fortune was eventually to become Au- 
gusta's, and some allowance must be made for the 
poor child's numerous faults; as many stronger 
heads than that of a girl of twelve years old have 
failed in being proof against the temptations in- 
cident to the name and position of an heiress. It 
would have been better not to have informed her 
of her future wealth, until her mind had been dis- 
ciplined to look upon riches only in the light of 
an increased means of doing good, and so bring- 
ing with them an additional weight of responsibi- 
lity. But she had contrived to get possession of 
the fact ; and like many other silly children, she 
thought it a very fine thing, and fancied herself 
rather an important personage. In this she was 
terribly mistaken ; for a child, whatever its fu- 
ture prospects may be, is, for the time present 
^which is all any one can be sure of), a helpless^ 
tiseless being, and only important when viewed 
in the light of a baptised Christian ; which view 
Augusta must have forgotten sometimes, when 
she thought so much of the pomps and vanities 
she had promised to renounce. Perhaps if her 
father, Lord Charles, had lived, she would have 
been wiser ; for he was not a man who would 
tolerate whims and fancies. But she had lost 
him at four years of age ; and her mother was 
too indulgent. Lady Charles thought a great 
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deal too much about rank, probably because she 
was not used to it; for when people are born 
into it, unless they have very ill-regulated minds, 
it is not easy to see why they should be always 
thinking about it, any more than they are con- 
stantly thinking of the colour of their hair or 
eyes. At all events, it looks as if rank fitted ill 
upon a person, when he is perpetually conscious 
of its existence. 

Lord De Courcy had tenderly loved his bro- 
ther Charles, and for his sake he shewed unremit- 
ting kindness to his widow and orphan. He was 
not blind to Augusta's faults, and almost the only 
stem reprimands she ever received were &om 
him. It was commonly thought that she was 
afraid of him ; but she was his guest, and his 
brother's child ; and so, somehow or other, she 
generally got ofi^ cheap. Once, when her go- 
verness had complained that it was impossible to 
make her attend to her studies. Lord De Courcy 
spoke to Lady Charles of the necessity of en- 
forcing more application and docility. The latter 
made answer : " Poor child, I do not like wor- 
rying her ; and a girl of her pretensions is sure 
to get on without much learning. I do not think 
it is generally the most learned women that are 
the most admired." Seeing her brother-in-law 
look grave, she laid her hand upon his arm, and 
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said, smiling: '^Do you not think that, with 
your brother's blood and good looks, and with 
my fortune, she will do very well ?" 

Lord De Courcy looked at her for a minute, 
as if to understand what she said ; then shrugged 
his shoulders, and walked off whistling. The 
subject was not renewed. 

My young readers will perhaps be curious 
to know how our little heroes spent their day, 
and whether they overcame their difficulties, 
and were very accommodating to their cousin. 
The result of one day's trial wiU be best given 
in the short conversation which took place in 
the evening, after they had all retired to their 
rooms. The two boys generally remained chat- 
ting in Mary's room, while her maid (who, be- 
ing French, could not understand them) went 
through the tedious ceremony attendant on pa- 
pilhtes. This evening the following conversa- 
tion passed among them:' 

"Well, Fitzmaur," said Mary, "we really 
have been very self-denying to-day." 

" Oh yes," cried both the boys. 

" But I must say," added Fitzmaur, " I do 
not think Augusta has been quite so bad to-day. 
I almost think she is improved." 

" No, indeed she is not," returned Edward ; 
" it is only because we have been yielding our- 
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selves^ that it has appeared so to us ; how very 
ill-tempered she was hecause she dropped her 
comb, and we could not find it immediately; 
and we certainly did take great trouble in look- 
ing for it." 

" Yes, and how resolved she was to have my 
doll," said Mary ; " I thought of Mr, Russell, 
and let her keep it ; or else I was very near 
taking it away. And you cannot think how dis- 
agreeable she was at dressing-time." 

" Besides," said Fitzmaur, " I really think 
Aunt Charles is sometimes quite as tiresome as 
Augusta ; but I would do any thing, and put up 
with any thing, to please Mr. Russell. Other- 
wise it is a great bore when people can do no- 
thing for themselves, but must always be so 
much waited upon." 

" I wish Mr. Russell knew how much we 
have tried to please him," said Edward. 

" I am afraid he would think us boasting," 
replied Mary. 

" Oh no," returned her brother, " he could 
not and would not think so. What is the use 
of trying to please people, if they know nothing 
about it ? I wish he knew ; for we really have 
been thinking of it all day." 

" Could we not write to him ?" asked Fitz- 
maur. 
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" An excellent idea !'* said both the others ; 
" but how should we send him the letter ?" 

" It is very early," he answered, " only a 
little past nine o'clock ; I could easily run down 
and tell John to take it to the Rectory, and wait 
for an answer : he would not be more than half 
an hour about it." 

" Agreed, agreed!" cried all; " we will do it 
at once." 

The last curl-paper was finished by the time 
that the sheet of paper was procured and the 
lines ruled. Mary, being the neatest scribe, was 
deputed to write it, and Fitzmaur, being the best 
grammarian, to dictate it. Edward, who never 
could hold a pen or spell, sat picking the but- 
tons off his coat. The following was the joint 
production : — 

" VERY DEAR AND KINO SIB, 

" You cannot think how much we have tried 
all day to please you ; we have been so self-denying. 
It is really much easier than you think. We have 
remembered it all through the day. Augusta and 
Aunt Charles have sometimes bored us ; but we have 
not cared, as it was to please you. We shall soon 
be ready to do difficult things, like the good people 
you told us of. Do not think we are boasting, we are 
only very anxious you should know how much we have 
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thought of doing as you wished. We will always be 
very good, for we love you dearly, and are 

" Your affectionate children, 

*' FiTZMAUE. 

" Mary Fitzmaub. 
** Edward Fitzmaub. 

"P.S. I jumped up three times to fetch Aunt 

Charles her bag (she never can recollect where she 

leaves it) ; once I was just going to eat a very ripe 

peach, which by the time I came back Augusta had 

finished ; and another time I was fishing, and lost a 

fine fish by it. But I did not mind, as it was to 

please you. 

•* Your affectionate 

" Fitzmaub. 

" 1 wished particularly to wear my new silk frock 
to-night, but Augusta had not one so pretty, and did 
not like to be less smart than I was, so I gave it up, 
and wore my common one to please you. 

" Your affectionate 

" Mary. 

" Augusta called me a fool, and I did not give her 
a box on the ear : I am sure mine was the greatest 
self-denial of all. 

" Your affectionate 

" Edward." 

This curious production, with its three post- 
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scripts, was duly finished, sealed, and despatched; 
and in less than an hour the following answer 
was returned. The boys had sat up to wait for 
it, and took it to read to their sister, who was in 
bed. 

" MT DEAREST CHILDREN, 

" I thank you sincerely for your kindness and 
affectionate endeavours to please me : you have made 
a good beginning ; now persevere. But take care, my 
little friends, not to be too confident in yourselves. 
Moreover, you must act upon a higher motive than 
that of pleasing me : do not forget the subject when 
you say your prayers to-night. Persevere, and you 
will succeed, even should you find it a little more 
difficult than you now imagine. God bless you, my 
children. I remain always 

" Your affectionate friend and pastor, 

" W. Russell." 

" How delightful !" exclaimed they all; "I 
was sure he would be pleased. How hard we 
will try to-morrow ! And we shall have Alice, 
which will make it easier. Dear, good Mr. 
Russell !" 

In another half hour the innocent children 
were asleep. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE TBIAL. 



Perhaps some of my readers will be disposed 
to laugh at the letter transcribed in the pre- 
ceding chapter, and to think its writers pe- 
culiarly hasty in judging favourably of them- 
selves* But this was not the case : it was not 
vanity that made Mary and her brothers feel so 
secure of success ; it was a very natural mistake, 
into which all, young or old, but especially the 
young, are liable to fall. And that letter was 
but a simple effiision of their enthusiasm ; they 
wrote just as they felt ; there was no hypocrisy 
in their professions : and probably any one who 
honestly examines his conscience, will find some- 
thing of the same in his own experience. When 
first we resolve to practise some particular virtue, 
and make certain rules for ourselves accord- 
ingly, we set out with an enthusiasm dispro- 
portioned to our strength ; and then we relax : 
that is to say, we are so eager at first, that we 
fancy we can do more than we really can ; and 
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then afterwards, finding our mistake, we are dis- 
couraged, and take no pains. It is like when one 
rolls a ball with a violent jerk : it will roll on 
for some time very fast, then it will gradually 
get slower, and at last stop. Now, the error 
in this is the supposing that one resolution and 
efibrt will sujffice. One jerk will set off the ball 
rolling ; but to keep it going on, we must con- 
tinue to push it ; and if we cease the exertion, 
the ball will stop too. So it is with ourselves : 
our efforts and exertions must be unceasing; for 
it is a mistake to suppose that duty will ever 
become so easy as not to require an effort to 
act up to it. 

But I remember, of old, thinking it very 
unfair to be cheated into a sermon when I 
expected a story ; so I will return to Fitzmaur 
Castle, feeHng sure that my young readers wiU 
kindly accept these few hints, and that they are 
quite able to form their own reflections upon 
the incidents I record. 

A few weeks before the time we are now 
speaking of, Alice had accidentally asked Mary 
if she would let her have a ride on her pony ; 
and Mr. Russell had seconded the request by 
saying that he should very much like his little 
daughter to ride, as she used to do a previous 
year. Mary had then answered, with real re- 

F 
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gret^ that her pony had been lame for some 
time^ so that her own rides had been quite 
stopped. She did not much care about riding 
herself, but she was very sorry that Alice should 
be disappointed, for it was her favourite exer- 
cise ; and having no horse of her own, her only 
opportunity was by using Mary's. The boys 
had each a very pretty pony ; but neither had 
ever been trained to carry a lady ; so the thing 
being out of the question, Alice had thought no 
more about it from that day. But Fitzmaur 
bad pondered over the matter, and had come to 
the conclusion, that there was no reason why his 
pony should not be trained and exercised to bear 
the slight irritation of a petticoat, and that then 
it would do for Alice admirably ; for it was a gen- 
tle creature, that knew its own name, and would 
eat from their hands, Alice had often fed it 
herself, and was very fond of it : it was a pretty 
animal, jet-black, with a flowing tail and mane. 
Edward's pony Fitzmaur knew to be much 
too mettlesome for a little girl; but his own 
was so very gentle, why should it not do ? He 
had forthwith opened his mind to the coachman, 
the only servant who was trusted to accompany 
the children in their rides, and who had often 
declared that he would go through fire and 
water for his young lord. 
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The coachman had only to hear Fitzmaur's 
wish^ to promise that it should be fulfilled ; and 
he instantly engaged to exercise the pony him- 
self^ and to make it fit for the most timid lady 
in a very short time ; adding^ " Miss Alice is a 
likesome little lady^ so gentle-spoken^ and sits 
well on horseback; though, to be sure, she is 
not to be compared with Lady Mary." 

" Mary shall have a ride too, if she likes," 
replied Fitzmaur ; " but I should like Alice to 
have the first, and I will ride Edward's pony to 
accompany her." 

" Your lordship may depend upon my hav- 
ing the pony ready for you in no time," an- 
swered the favourite servant ; and he faithfully 
kept his word. 

Day after day Fitzmaur inquired after his 
pony, and sometimes accompanied the coach- 
man while he exercised it. The gentle crea- 
ture soon learned to bear the petticoat ; and its 
young master looked at it with double pleasure 
as it stood pawing the ground, conscious of ad- 
miration, with white reins and trappings, con- 
trasting brightly with its black skin. 

The day following that of the conversation 
at the Rectory was the one which Fitzmaur had 
fixed upon for Alice's first ride. He had settled 
this with the coachman some time previously ; and 
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accordingly, when Alice came that morning, he 
told her of his plan in great glee ; and it was 
agreed that the ride should take place in the 
afternoon, as being cooler, and that Mary and 
Edward should play with Augusta in the mean 
while. Nothing could be pleasanter : Alice was 
delighted and grateful, and Fitzmaur was happy 
to see her so; and Mary was always pleased 
when her eldest brother, whom she tenderly 
loved, was happy. Altogether, there could not 
be a merrier party: they jumped about for joy, 
and were in high good-humour by the time Au- 
gusta joined them for a game of play. It must 
be admitted that it was very thoughtful and 
amiable of Fitzmaur to have taken so much 
pains to gratify his little friend. 

The children's dinner was the luncheon of 
the grown people; and it was generally the 
rendezvous of all the neighbourhood, who drop- 
ped in at that time to chat together and pay 
their respects to Lady De Courcy. Every 
passer-by was sure to be a welcome guest at 
Fitzmaur Castle. The most constant visitor was 
Mrs. Dawson ; but the dearest and most wel- 
come of all was the one who was seldom able 
to join the party, Mr. Russell. 

This day Fitzmaur particularly wished that 
the rector should come : it would be so pleasant 
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to shew him how his least wish was consulted ; 
besides, it would be a real pleasure to himself 
to see his little girl enjoying herself; and Alice 
would be sure to like her ride better than ever, 
if her father had placed her on her horse. So 
he could not help whispering to Alice, " How I 
wish your father would just happen to look in 
at luncheon-time to-day! — do you think there 
is a chance of his doing so ?" 

"I am afraid not," she replied; "he is at 
home now, and is not going out till late : then 
I think he means to pay a round of visits." 

" I wish he would come to us on his way," 
returned Fitzmaur. 

Alice thought within herself, "How plea- 
sant it would be to do something for Fitzmaur, 
when he has been so very kind to me ! I have 
a mind to go back, and see if I cannot coax my 
father to come to the Castle to-day." 

No sooner thought, than the little maiden 
was off, and in a short time was seated on her 
father's knee, forcibly interrupting his occupa- 
tions. 

"Father, I wish you would come to the Castle 
to-day : do, pray, just indulge us* this once !" 
Why am I wanted so much to-day?" 
Oh, that you will see, if you will but 
come : you are particularly wanted." 
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" But who wants me ?" 

" Every body." 

" I have been with Lord De Courcy two 
days this week already, and each day for a long 
time together: that is a good deal of time to 
give to one parishioner, when I have so many, 
is it not ?" 

"Yes; but pray come, dear, dear father! 
It is not exactly Lord De Coiu'cy who wants 
you most. But you will come,— will you not ?" 

" Well, I will see if it be possible for me to 
do so : perhaps, if I am not interrupted, I may be 
able to go out earlier than I intended ; so, to give 
me more time, you must be off, my little one." 

" Thank you, dear father ! — now you shall 
have such a kiss !" 

" But mind, I do not promise — I only say 
I will if I can." 

Another most affectionate caress, and the 
little girl was retracing her steps to the Castle. 

So far every thing appeared bright and pro- 
sperous for Fitzmaur. He had not mentioned 
his little plan to his parents, because he thought 
to surprise them too after luncheon ; and as they 
always left him the disposal of his own pony, 
there was no necessity for his asking their leave. 
What made Fitzmaur in particularly high good- 
humour on this occasion was, that he felt as if 
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he had done a very good-natured thing, and 
that his parents and Mr. Russell would be 
pleiased with him accordingly. Not that he 
either expected or wished to be praised ; but 
he thought he should win their approbation, 
which he prized dearly. This was a very na- 
tural feeling, and a very right one ; for the ap- 
probation of those set over us should always be 
highly esteemed, and to wish for that is very 
different from seeking admiration or flattery. 

But there is one little circumstance that 
should not escape your attention, young reader, 
though perhaps it escaped Fitzmaur's; which 
is, that there is no great merit in an act of 
kindness which costs the bestower nothing. If, 
for instance, Fitzmaur had procured this plea- 
sure for Alice, or for any one else, at the ex- 
pense of some pleasure of his own, it would 
have been a very commendable act ; but on this 
occasion he was giving himself as great a treat 
as he was giving Alice. Do not for a moment 
think this means, that he was wrong in taking 
pleasure in the plan he had proposed : far from 
it ; he could not do otherwise ; only a kindness 
to a fellow-creature is not an act of virtue unless 
it costs us something : when it costs us nothing, 
it is merely one of those every-day duties which 
it would be absolutely wrong to omit. Self- 
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denial is the touchstone of every virtue; and 
many persons will be found unable to bear that 
test, who nevertheless appear very kind and 
amiable in every-day life. 

The party at luncheon comprised several of 
the neighbours, including Mrs. Dawson. The 
conversation having taken first the ordinary 
turns of the weather and politics, a fresh sub- 
ject was started. 

" How pleasant it would be," said Lady De 
Courcy, " to walk after luncheon to the water- 
fall ! it is so cool and shady ; and you. Lady 
Charles, could finish that sketcli of the ruined 
tower on the hill." 

" Nothing could be pleasanter," returned 
the lady : " will Lord De Courcy and the other 
gentlemen be of the party ?" 

" Certainly," they all replied ; and Lord De 
Courcy added, " there shall be the carriage for 
those who like to use it ; but the distance is so 
short, that probably every one will prefer walk- 
ing such a fine day." 

Most of the party agreed that walking would 
be the most agreeable ; but Lady Charles Fitz- 
maur added, " I shall wish my Augusta to drive, 
for she has had a cold lately; therefore I should 
not like her to wet her feet, and it is always 
very damp near the waterfall." 
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" Oh, no, mamma !" exclaimed Augusta; "I 
shall not at all like to be in the carriage while 
every body else is walking, I shall be so dull." 

" Then I will drive with you, if you like," 
said Mary. 

" But I do not like driving at all," returned 
Augusta, " because the carriage cannot go up so 
close as one can walk, nor through those pretty 
little winding paths." 

" But, my darling," said her mother, " I am 
so afraid of your wetting your feet ; you would 
not like to be laid up with a cold, and not able 
to play with your cousins." 

" I wish," said Lady De Courcy, " that Mary's 
pony was not lame ; she then should ride with 
the boys, while the rest walk." 

" Oh, yes ; and she is so fond of riding," re- 
turned Lady Charles ; " and the poor dear child 
has not had a ride for a long while." 

" Well, I almost think I can satisfy all par- 
ties," said Lord De Courcy, in whom the desire 
to indulge his brother's child was always upper- 
most, " for I have seen the coachman exercising 
Fitzmaur's pony with a side-saddle for some 
days past, I asked him yesterday if it was fit 
for a lady, and he told me it was perfectly so." 

Poor Fitzmaur looked very blank : " Not to- 
day, papa!" he almost involuntarily exclaimed. 
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" Why not to-day ?" was Lord De Courcy's 
most natural question. 

" Oh, pray, not to-day," replied Fitzmaur ; 
" I had intended Alice to ride to-day, and to 
accompany her myself." 

" But I daresay Alice will willingly walk 
to-day, and ride another day, since it is an ob- 
ject to prevent Augusta wetting her feet." 

This was partly addressed to Alice by Lord 
De Courcy. 

" Oh, certainly," replied the little girl, who 
thought the case did not admit of hesitation ; 
but unfortunately an appealing look from Fitz- 
maur checked her ready sacrifice. She thought 
he considered her ungrateful; and without re- 
flecting upon the impression of herself that a 
refusal might create, she instantly added, " ex- 
cept that I think I should like .... I think 
Fitzmaur particularly wishes me to ride to-day." 

This was unlucky; for as no one knew 
the circumstances, it was impossible but that 
Alice's speech should be attributed to selfish- 
ness ; whereas, poor little thing, she was willing 
to please all parties, only she could not bear 
to be imgrateful to Fitzmaur, who had done all 
for her. Consequently, when he began a vehe- 
ment explanation to his father, of the injustice 
of depriving her of the ride which had been pro- 
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mlsed ber^ and of lending his pony to Augusta 
against his wiQ, Alice^ instead of remonstrating 
•with Fitzmaur, and offering to yield the point, 
as she would otherwise have done, kept silence, 
and looked very miserable. 

" This is most extraordinary !" exclaimed 
Lord De Courcy; then turning to his son, he 
added, " I would have you know, yoxmg gen- 
tleman, that I expect my will to be law in this 
house ; and if I choose Augusta should ride, you 
will not presume to make any objection ;'* then 
softening his tone, he continued with stiff polite- 
ness, " I should have thought that, under the 
circumstances. Miss Russell would have seen the 
propriety of foregoing the pleasure for one day." 

Miss Russell ! Alice hardly knew herself by 
that name. She was little Alice all over the 
neighbourhood; the very cottagers called her 
nothing else. She saw Lord De Courcy was 
^VTonging her, and she longed to explain; but 
another glance at Fitzmaur silenced her. She 
saw the rich glow of his complexion deepening 
every minute, and the veins of his ample fore- 
head swelling with suppressed emotion. What 
could she do ? Poor Alice ! she was thoroughly 
scared, and sat looking from one to the other 
without speaking. Of course this silence was 
misinterpreted, which gave Mrs. Dawson the 
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opportunity of edging in one of her well-bred 
remarks : 

" That comes of putting people so much out 
of their places; I never thought such a great 
intimacy between these children could come to 
any good. But who would have imagined that 
little Alice would have wished to take preced- 
ence of Lady Charles Fitzmaur's daughter ?" 

Like most of Mrs. Dawson's remarks, this 
fell flat ; to Alice it was Greek, for the words 
" precedence," &c. had rarely been heard in the 
well-bred circle of Fitzmaur Castle ; and Lady 
De Courcy, to whom it was addressed, without 
any affectation, did not understand its allusion ; 
so she merely answered, " Yes, Alice is in gene- 
ral so very obliging, I wonder at her not being 
wiUing to give up." 

But in the meanwhile Augusta, the unfor- 
tunate cause of all this misunderstanding, was 
feeling extremely hurt at what appeared to her 
an unwillingness on the part of her cousins to 
give her a pleasure. And we must not be too 
hasty in blaming her on this occasion, for she 
knew nothing of this preconceived project of 
Fitzmaur's ; perhaps, if she had, she might have 
withdrawn her claims, at least no one has a right 
to say she would not have done so. Nothing 
had been said about a ride for Alice until after 
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hers had been proposed, so she only saw in it 
a preference for Alice above herself, and she 
felt jealous and hurt. She muttered in a dis- 
pleased tone : " It is very hard that my cousins 
are so much fonder of Alice than of me; they 
never like doing any thing for me." 

" What a shame !" exclaimed the other 
three imanimously ; " what a very great shame ! 
when we have been so very self-denying to 
you." 

Self-denying!" repeated Lady Charles, 
self-denying! what, in the name of wonder, 
do the children mean ? I am sorry it requires 
so much self-denial to be kind to my little girl. 
Come to me, my poor Augusta." 

Lord De Courcy's anger was now raised to 
a high pitch. Rudeness to a guest was, in his 
eyes, a capital offence ; and in all this affair he 
only perceived incivility to his brother's child. 
It was altogether an unfortimate contre-temps — 
one of those which vrill often happen in real 
life, and which nothing will rectify but ex- 
treme good-humour and cheerful compliance 
on all sides. Poor Fitzmaur was not just now 
in a very complying mood; he fancied himself 
wronged, and unjustly used ; and this made him 
the more resolute to have his own way. He 
stood at a distance from the rest, leaning against 
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a pillar^ looking very red and very determined. 
Alice was terribly at a loss what to do ; at last, 
thinking the best way would be to speak at once 
to Fitzmaur, and urge him to give up, she slip- 
ped off her chair, and gliding up to the spot 
where he stood, she whispered : 

" Dear Fitzmaur, do not mind me ; I do 
not care about it in the least." 

" Do you mean," asked Fitzmaur, " that 
you do not wish to ride ?" 

" No, not to-day," she replied, thinking that 
would set all right. 

But Fitzmaur had allowed his temper to get 
the better of him, and now he could not bear 
even so slight a contradiction ; so it did not set 
all right. " I think it is very unkind of you, 
Alice, when I have had all this worry for you, 
and have been trying to get you this pleasure 
these last three weeks, to throw me overboard 
now that everybody is against me." 

" Throw you overboard !" exclaimed Alice ; 
" oh, no, indeed I would not do that ; I do 
not wish any one to know that I have declined 
riding, but that you should give up the point, 
as if it was all your own doing." 

" I will not !" answered Fitzmaur, getting 
very angry ; " Augusta may just as well go in 
the carriage. The pony is mine, and I will lend 
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it to whoever I please. I will not have my 
plan spoiled by that tiresome little . . . ." 

" Oh, hush!" said Alice, "pray do not call 
her names, — think a moment; do you not re- 
member . . . ." 

" Remember what ?" asked Fitzmaur. 

" Do you not remember," said Alice, colour- 
ing and hesitating, " yesterday .... about my 
father . . . ." 

" What about your father ?" interrupted he ; 
" I only remember that I have been trying to 
please your father's daughter, and she cares 
very little about it." 

To this Alice made no reply ; but her eyes 
filled with tears. 

" Tell me," he said, more gently, — " answer 
this one question simply ; should you, so far as 
you are concerned, like to ride to-day ?" 

" Yes, of course," she answered ; " so far as 
I am concerned, 1 should like it extremely; 
but" 

The little conference was interrupted by 
Lord De Courcy calling out, from the other end 
of the room, " Do not stand parleying there, 
Fitzmaur ; answer at once ; do you choose to 
submit as you ought to do, and order round the 
pony for your cousin, or am I to order it ? in 
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which case, I promise you, I will make you re- 
pent of your obstinacy." 

Fitzmaur, after a moment's pause, sulkily 
answered, " I will have nothing to do with it ; 
if I order the pony, it will be for Alice." 

Lord De Courcy was now justly angry ; and 
was about to pronounce a severe punishment 
upon his son, when Mrs. Dawson checked him, 
by saying, " I hope your lordship will not be 
too severe upon the dear boy; I am sure it is 
not quite his fault." 

*^ How do you mean, madam," asked Lord 
De Courcy, " that when a boy flatly disobeys his 
father, it is not his fault ?" 

" I am sure," replied the above-named lady, 
" that Lord Fitzmaur was just going to give up, 
— you see he went aside to think about it ; but 
Alice Russell went to coax him into standing 
up for her." 

" I do not think Alice did that," said Lord 
De Courcy, " it would be so unlike her." 

" I am not so sure of that," said Mrs. Daw- 
son ; ** I have always thought an undue fuss was 
made about that child's goodness. In my opi- 
nion, Mr. Russell brings her lip very injudici- 
ously ; there is such a mixture of severity and 
indulgence in his system; the one must make 
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her wayward, the other deceitful. My ideas of 
education are very different; indeed, I have ven- 
tured to hint as much to Mr, Russell, but he 
always seems to think he knows best.** 

" Indeed !" answered Lord De Courcy, with 
an arch smile, " you surprise me !" 

" Yes, truly," continued the kdy ; " one 
would imagine that, having lost his wife, he 
would be glad that any one should take a mo- 
therly interest in his daughter ; but he has such 
strange notions about a clergyman being the 
fittest person for every thing. Now, my system 
of education . . . ." 

Fortunately for Lord De Courcy, who was 
too polite to interrupt a lady, he was spared the 
threatened essay on education, by Mrs. Daw- 
son's attention being suddenly called off to Ed- 
ward, who was talking very loud, and seemed 
to be in a great passion. In passing a glass of 
water to his cousin, he had muttered, " I wish 
it might choke you." Of course, he did not 
mean what he said ; but he was so angry at his 
brother's disappointment, that he gave vent to 
it in those foolish words. Augusta had heard 
them, and repeated them to Lady De Courcy, 
who was, of course, extremely displeased with 
her son ; and added, that she never saw her two 
boys so naughty. This provoked Edward very 
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much; and high words rose between him and 
Augusta^ which, when his father heard, brought 
him a severe reprimand. 

Every thing thus seemed to be going wrong. 
Mary could never see her brothers in trouble 
without crying, and by this time she was com- 
pletely upset. Augusta, too, looked very un- 
comfortable and dissatisfied — she felt really 
sorry at finding herself the cause of so much 
annoyance ; and this, added to the mortification 
of thinking her cousins slighted her, made her 
by no means the happiest of the party, though 
she was the one who was to be indulged. As 
for Edward, who could rarely keep his temper 
under any contradiction, he was now fairly in 
a passion, and presumed to mutter that his fa- 
ther's treatment of his brother was most unjust. 
Alice, though the only blameless one, was per- 
haps the most distressed of all; and she and 
her three friends stood in the recess of the win- 
dow talking over their grievances. Such was 
the present position of the little party, who had 
begun the day so merrily. A cloud had gathered 
over the smi which had shone so brightly in the 
morning, and which now could not shine again 
till the cloud had been wept away. 

But from whence had this cloud gathered ? 
There may be, perhaps, a slight difficulty in 
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drawing a line between what was harmless, 
and what was blamable in the conduct of our 
heroes. Was it not very natural, that Fitzmaur 
should feel disappointed at finding his day's 
pleasure spoilt? Quite natural and innocent. 
But was it not equally natural, that Augusta 
should wish to ride since she did not like driv- 
ing ? Quite natural ; and as she knew nothing 
of the pre-arrangement, it was not altogether 
her fault. Moreover, Edward could not surely 
be blamed for feeling hurt at his brother's 
disappointment — it was even affectionate. As- 
suredly ; but still it was natural, that Augusta 
should be displeased at his uncivil wish that the 
water might choke her. Altogether then, per- 
haps, it may be difficult to determine where the 
fault lay. Where, it may be asked, is the remedy 
for all these troubles ? or what could have pre- 
vented them ? Self 'denial would have prevented 
all. Self-denial would have induced Fitzmaur, 
though disappointed, to give up his pleasure 
to another ; particularly, having ascertained that 
Alice was quite willing to do so. On the other 
hand, it would have made Augusta, when she per- 
ceived the disappointment she was causing, cheer- 
fully change her desire for a ride into a readiness 
to drive. Self-denial, too, would have made Ed- 
ward restrain his tongue ; or had he, by mishap, 
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uttered the unguarded words, self-denial would 
have prevailed upon Augusta to take no notice 
of them. See what a magic effect self-denial 
would have in the little occurrences of every 
day ! With it, life would be like a fairy-tale — 
it would change gloomy colours into bright ones. 

But in the mean while an animated discus- 
sion was going on at the other end of the room, 
among the elder portion of the company. Lady 
De Courcy was always unhappy when her eldest 
boy, the pride of her heart, had displeased his 
father; and Mrs. Dawson was most eloquently 
consoling her, — assuring her that, "Upon my 
word, madam, I do not think the dear children 
are so much to blame — 1 do not, upon my word. 
But I would venture to advise your ladyship" — 
here she lowered her voice to a confidential key 
— " to look a little into Alice Russell's educa- 
tion, before you allow so great an intimacy be- 
tween her and your charming family ; and partly 
for her sake, poor little thing; for it would really 
be a pity, you know, if she was to presume upon 
your ladyship's kindness. Then Lady Mary's 
manners are so perfect, it would be a pity to 
have them injured! and I know that Alice is left 
very much to the servants ; indeed, she must 
necessarily be so, as Mr. Russell is out all day." 

Here Lady Charles Fitzmaur added, " I 
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must say, I should be sorry to have my Au- 
gusta's manners spoiled; though, to be sure, a 
girl with her expectations need not be so par- 
ticular." 

" Certainly, madam," responded Mrs. Daw- 
son, " your ladyship's observation is very just." 
Then turning to Lord De Coiurcy, whose atten- 
tion was arrested, ^^ I can easily understand that 
it is a delicate matter for your lordship to say a 
word, as Mr. Russell is such a friend ; but if I 
could be of the slightest service, I need not as- 
sure your lordship, or your ladyship, how happy 
I should feel to be at your commands ; you have 
only to name your wishes. I am used to talk 
these matters over with Mr. Russell, as he ge^ 
nerally consults me about the schools of his 
parish." 

A smile of incredulity passed over Lord De 
Courcy's features; but he merely replied, that 
he, too, was perfectly well accustomed to speak to 
Mr. Russell ; but that on the present occasion he 
had nothing particular to say, therefore he should 
decline Mrs. Dawson's kind offer. The fact was, 
Lord De Courcy naturally thought, that the man, 
to whom the bishop had entrusted the care of 
seven hundred souls, might be competent to bring 
up a little girl of ten years old. 

Lady De Courcy having now withdrawn to 
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put on her bonnet, Mrs. Dawson drew her chair 
close to Lady Charles ; and began talking in a 
mysterious whisper, though the subject-matter 
of discourse was nothing more than the fashion- 
able shape of Miss Augusta's frock: upon which 
Lady Charles instantly told its price, with the 
name of the dressmaker and her terms ; adding, 
that as expense was no consideration, she thought 
it better always to employ the best. Poor Mrs. 
Dawson ! how much she would have to talk 
about among her acquaintance that day, respect- 
ing her confidential commimications with Lady 
De Courcy ; prefacing each piece of intelli- 
gence with, "Lady De Courcy and I are of 
opinion" .... or, " Lady Charles Fitzmaur told 
me in confidence" .... &c. 

But had Mrs. Dawson any dislike to her cler- 
gyman ? Not exactly ; but lie had once offended 
her in a most tender point, and she foxmd it dif- 
ficult to forget it. Mrs. Dawson was a lady of a 
small independent fortune, who, having married 
late in life, had carried with her into the mar- 
ried state some of those peculiarities of disposi- 
tion which are supposed to belong to the un- 
married. Having nothing to do, she was always 
extremely busy ; and having no children of her 
own, she was filled with a philanthropic taste for 
educating those of her neighbours. She was 
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very fond of being useful^ and still fonder of 
being thought useful; and in pursuance of this 
her taste^ she at one time took a lively interest 
in the schools of the parish^ and in visiting the 
poor people. She gave herself out to be *' quite 
Mr. Russell's right hand ;" but as she never in 
any way referred for direction to the reputed 
owner of the said limb, Mr. Russell began to 
experience the inconvenience attending so literal 
an ignorance of what his right hand was doing. 
For instance, on one occasion he had ordered 
a boy in the school to be flogged for telling a 
lie : Mrs. Dawson happening to enter the school 
some time after^ with the purpose of doing a 
great deal of good, with a bundle from the Reli- 
gious Tract Society under her arm, insisted that 
the punishment should be remitted, undertaking 
at once to convince the " young sinner of the 
error of his ways." The schoolmaster, suppos- 
ing of course tliat she came vested with the cler- 
gyman's authority, though much surprised, com- 
plied. Mrs. Dawson then added, " it is so much 
better, when one can, to allure the young soul 
from the path of destruction than to drive it." 
The schoolmaster scratched his head and stared. 
The benevolent lady then selected from her 
bimdle of tracts one, at least seventy pages long, 
which she read out at length to the yawning cul- 
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prit ; the drift of which was^ firsts the dreadful 
punishments annexed to telling falsehoods; se- 
condly^ the utter incapability in children, even 
baptised children, to speak the truth, and the 
consequent hopeless condition of aU, whether 
baptised or not, unless they felt a certain as- 
surance of salvation, in which case they were 
safe ; thirdly, that all, whether they told truth 
or lies, were equally sinners in the sight of God, 
and that heinous as was the - sin of falsehood, 
those who committed it were not in such dan- 
ger as those who thought to win God*s favour 
by speaking the truth, or any other righteous 
act. The best part of this edifying discourse, 
and the only antidote to its poison, was, that no 
one understood it; and should the philanthropic 
lover of justice be distressed to think that the 
naughty boy lost his flogging, let him know to 
his satisfaction that the urchin did not escape 
with impunity, inasmuch as he was heard to 
mutter, as he returned gaping and rubbing his 
eyes : " I would rather have had the flogging by 
half; it would have been over so much quicker." 
It will not excite surprise, that Mr. Russell 
was annoyed and displeased when he heard of 
this interference ; and having firmly but gently 
expostulated with Mrs. Dawson, he gave per- 
emptory orders to the schoolmaster to receive 
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no commands but from himself^ or in a direct 
message firom himself. The lady never quite 
forgave this downfal of her dignity and infiu- 
ence. 

This is but one among many instances of 
Mrs. Dawson's method of doing good; a method 
differing materially from that pointed out by 
Mr. Russell in the preceding chapter. Some- 
times her interference had more serious conse* 
quences. One of her favourite methods of doing 
good (or what she thought was doing good)^ 
was by distributing tracts among" the poor, the 
selection of which she kept entirely in her own 
hands. Of course^ the circulation of tracts or 
other religious publications among the poor is 
calculated to.be very useful, provided great care 
is taken in selecting good ones ; but surely some 
reference should be made to the clergyman of 
the parish, who is, after all, the only responsible 
person. Mr. Russell had often told Mrs. Daw- 
son plainly, that he did not like some of the 
tracts she gave, and had begged of her to allow 
him to assist her in the selection of them ; but 
this she had resented as a disparagement to her 
"views" In vain he represented to her that 
it was more dangerous to tamper with the soul 
than with the body; and that as no one would 
think of giving quack medicines of his own choos- 
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ing to a patient under a physician's care, so surely 
some reference should be made to the spiritual 
physician: Mrs. Dawson was not to be van- 
quished. She seemed to look upon her tracts 
as sovereign remedies for all diseases, whether 
of mind or body; for whether the person she 
visited happened to be old or young, in health 
or in sickness, or even dying, she had a tract 
adapted to each circumstance. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that, in 
recording these facts respecting Mrs. Dawson, it 
is intended to ridicule or to disparage the works 
of piety of any persons. God only can read the 
heart, and a holy motive may often in His eyes 
palliate error of judgment. But as so much has 
already been said upon the duty of attending to 
the poor, it seemed advisable to point out the 
disadvantages resulting from too much inde- 
pendence in the act of performing this duty. 
For in ministering to the poor, as in every thing 
else, there is a right and a wrong way. 

Such, however, was the lady who took so warm 
an interest in the education of Alice Russell. 
My readers will pardon this digression, for there 
being a pause in the general conversation in the 
luncheon-room, I thought it a good opportunity 
to introduce Mrs. Dawson ; but we will now re- 
turn to the little party in the window-recess. 
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Their voices were silent ; Edward had exhausted 
his powers of eloquence^ and the others were too 
unhappy to speak ; when all of a sudden Alice 
exclaimed : " There is my father !" It was 
too true ; in compliance with the wishes of his 
daughter and her little friends, Mr. Russell had 
contrived to spare an hour for Fitzmaur Castle, 
and now he was walking along the approach, ex- 
pecting to be greeted by happy, merry little faces. 
It may be imagined how much the sight of him 
redoubled Fitzmaur's grief and disappointment. 
How different was his position from that, in 
which he had so much wished his kind friend 
to peep at him! He had prepared a joyful 
surprise for him: how different would be the 
scene into which he would enter ! Yet some- 
thing within him assured Fitzmaur, that the 
disappointment of seeing another enjoying a 
ride, instead of his own daughter, was the part 
of the affair that would the least distress Mr. 
Russell. Alice, too, felt very much annoyed, 
though she could not but be gratified at her 
father's kind compliance with her request ; but 
yet how much she wished she had not made any 
such request ! She was almost tempted to run 
up to him, and ask him. to go back; but that 
would have been too unreasonable. She looked 
at her companions, first at one, then at the 
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other, in great consternation ; any one would 
have thought that she was the offender. 

" How very unfortunate !" exclaimed Mary; 
*^ I shall be so ashamed of Mr. Russell's seeing 
us all now." 

" Yes ; and after our letters last night," said 
Edward, *' he will think we have been humbug* 
ging him." 

Fitzmaur did not dare to speak; he was 
too much afraid of crying — a weaJoiess he was 
always ashamed to indulge. 

Meanwhile Mr. Russell had reached the house 
and entered the room, where he was warmly 
greeted by all except his younger friends, who 
did not venture out of their retreat in the win- 
dow. One glance of his keen eye into their 
little group convinced him that all was not right 
there ; but he took no further notice^ In a few 
minutes he and Lord De Courcy left the room 
together; and then the latter briefly told him 
what had passed, adding, ^* I am afraid your 
little Alice was not quite so good as usual ; she 
did not seem disposed to give up. Of course, 
under no other circumstances would I have dis- 
appointed her ; but Augusta having been rather 
indisposed lately . . . ." 

" Oh, certainly ; pray do not think it neces- 
sary to explain your reasons," said the clergy* 
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man, looking very much distressed; ^^I am quite 
surprised that Alice .... really, it is very un- 
usual in her • . « ." 

'* Well, do not look so very downcast about 
it," said Lord De Courcy, laughing ; " we can- 
not have perfection at ten years old : I ought to 
be the more disconsolate parent of the two ; for 
there my boy has been bullying me for the last 
hour." 

The horses and carriages now came round to 
the door ; Fitzmaur's beautiful pony, in its gay 
white trappings, with a side-saddle for Augusta, 
and Edward's for him to escort her. 

Fitzmaur's pony was called Prince ; and it 
was so tame, that it would answer to its name. 
It was in particularly high spirits that afternoon, 
and came prancing up to the door in a way that 
made Augusta feel rather timid. It would hardly 
stand still to let her mount ; and she remained 
looking very undecided; while the coachman as- 
sured her again and again, ^^ It's as quiet as a 
lamb, miss, when once you are on it." 

'* Yes, if once I was on it," answered Au- 
gusta ; " but how am I to get on, if it won't 
stand still ?" 

" I think, my lord," said he, turning to Lord 
Fitzmaur, ** if your lordship was to speak to it, 
it would know your voice." 
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Fitzmaur, who had been standing in the 
porch, feeling too sulky even to notice his fa- 
vourite, came forward at these words to assist 
his cousin. The courtesy which had been an 
heirloom for nearly eight centuries proved too 
strong even for ill-humour; and begging Au- 
gusta not to be afraid, he patted his pony's 
sleek sides. 

*' Fie, naughty Prince ! stand still, Prince !" 
he said. 

At the sound of his master's voice the pretty 
creature stood still, pawed the ground, arched 
its proud neck, and looked as if conscious that 
the eyes of its young lord were proudly admir- 
ing it. Fitzmaur caressed it, bade it be a good 
pony, and that then he would feed it himself 
when he came home ; to which discourse Prince 
replied by tossing his head. 

In the mean while, this altercation with 
Prince had caused a slight delay, which Mr. 
Russell hoped would enable him to speak a 
few words to Alice before she and Mary joined 
the walking party. She, poor child, had ex- 
pressed a wish to remain behind with Fitzmaur, 
— ^whom his father had forbidden to accompany 
them, — as she felt very little zest for amuse- 
ment ; but Mr. Russell had desired her not to do 
so. Nevertheless he longed to satisfy his anxi- 
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ous mind by a few minutes' conversation with 
her ; and for this purpose, seeing there was some 
delay in starting, he called her to him ; when, 
just as he was about to ask her the meaning of 
all that had passed, he was accosted by a strong 
voice behind him. 

" Glad to have a few minutes for a chat, sir ; 
long time since we have had that mutual plea- 
sure : you don't often visit Dawson Lodge. Yes, 
indeed, sad work here," she added, seeing Alice ; 
" but we shall do better another time — sha'nt 
we, little one ? and I will lend her a pony when 
she is very good." 

This was said with a patronising pat on the 
head to the child, and a confidential wink to the 
father. 

Mr. Russell was in despair. In the hopes 
that there was no human being utterly devoid 
of that sixth sense called tact, he answered, 
with a slight bow, that he was at that very 
moment wishing to talk to his little girl about 
what had passed. Tact ! as well might he look 
for French polish on a common labourer's shoes. 
No ; Mrs. Dawson's answer immediately was, 
" You could not do better ; indeed, I was just 
going to say a few words to you on that subject; 
indeed, in great part to express Lord and Lady 
De Courcy's sentiments, as well as my own." 
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It was a hopeless case. Mr. Russell made 
one other feeble attempt; but he found the 
lady's arm had firmly planted itself within his ; 
and he felt her long nose very close to his ear, 
by which he knew she was beginning to be 
" confidential." Like the rest of his brother- 
hood, who (from whatever cause) seem always 
to be the easiest prey to talkative ladies, Mr. 
Russell was completely talked down; and for 
full twenty minutes he had to listen to Mrs. 
Dawson's expressions of sympathy, and patron- 
ising assurances that the little girl did not re- 
quire harshness; that both she and Lady De 
Courcy were of opinion that she had excellent 
dispositions ; but that it was a great mistake to 
leave her with servants, as intimacy with infe- 
riors was dangerous ; that it was a still greater 
mistake to send her so often to the Castle, as 
intimacy with children in so elevated a position 
as the young Fitzmaurs was still more danger- 
ous; that a medium was the right thing; that 
she, Mrs. Dawson, knew well how little time 
Mr. Russell had to spare ; that his position was 
a trying one ; and finally, that she would have 
the greatest possible pleasure in assisting him in 
looking out for a respectable governess — one, 
of course, who must be willing to put up with 
a very small salary; and that meantime she, 
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Mrs. Dawson, would be delighted to receive 
Alice on a visit at her house^ where, she added, 
" I could watch over the dear child as if she 
were my own." 

When, at last, the benevolent lady stopped 
to take breath, Mr. Russell contrived to edge in 
the words, " I should be sorry to trouble . . . . " 

" Oh, don't talk of the trouble, I pray, as I 
told Lady De Courcy, who was telling me in 
confidence . • . Oh, what a pretty pony-phaeton ! 
look there !" 

The pony -phaeton, which had thus inter- 
rupted the thread of Mrs. Dawson's discourse, 
was a particular favourite with all the children : 
it was drawn by two pretty bay ponies, and was 
itself a graceful -looking thing, very low, and 
would just hold two persons. Lord De Courcy 
had ordered it for Mary and Alice, partly to 
console them for not riding, and partly because 
he apprehended they might not be able to walk 
so fast as the rest of the party. 

Mrs. Dawson and one or two other visitors 
now prepared to take their leave, as the inmates 
of the Castle seemed ready for their excursion. 

" We will settle our little plan another time," 
said she, shaking hands with Mr. Russell. 

" Thank you," he replied ; " but I have not 

H 
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the least intention of getting a governess for 
Alice, at least not for some time.*' 

" Perhaps you would like a lift in my car- 
riage, and then we might consider the matter 
further," continued Mrs. Dawson. 

" I am afraid I must decline your kindness,** 
he answered ; " for duty calls me j&rst to Tho- 
mas Miller close by, who is very ill, I fear dan- 
gerously, and then to some cottages at the very 
other end of the parish. I suspect, therefore, 
that I shall not have my time quite at my own 
disposal." 

Mrs. Dawson expressed great S3rmpathy at 
his hard work, and then left the room. But 
just as her fatigued victim had thrown himself 
into a chair, and was beginning to breathe, her 
head peeped in again. 

" I should be too happy to be of use, if you 
would command my services. Perhaps you would 
like me to take your place by Thomas Miller, 
and then you might go at once to your other 
cottages.*' 

With a smile which he could not repress, Mr. 
Russell rose, and said : " You are very good ; 
but I believe the poor man requires my personal 
attendance.** 

*'Do not wait for me,** said Mr. Russell to 
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Lord De Courcy, as soon as the door had finally 
closed upon the lady ; " I mean to see you oif." 

He hoped by this means to have a word with 
Alice ; but it was too late : she and Mary had 
already placed themselves in the phaeton/ and 
had almost forgotten their annoyances in the 
pleasure now before them. Edward, too, had 
recovered his good-humour, and was parading 
about on his pony before the hall-door. One 
solitary being stood disconsolate and gloomy : it 
was Fitzmaur. The merriment of the others 
only increased his sulkiness ; he thought himself 
extremely ill-used, and hung his head without 
speaking. He was roused by feeling something 
behind him ; he looked round, and perceived that 
it was Prince rubbing his nose against his shoul- 
der, expecting to be taken notice of. Fitzmaur 
caressed it. 

" Dear me !" cried its frightened rider ; " I 
didn't mean him to rub his nose against you : I 
can't make it go any way I wish.'^ 

^* Do not pull the bridle so hard, — ^you will 
hurt its little mouth," cried Fitzmaur. 

The pony at this moment making a sharp 
turn round, Augusta gave a tremendous tug, 
grasping the pummel with the other hand. 

"You are trying to hurt it, — I see you are 
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— you little vixen !" screamed Fitzmaur, almost 
choking. 

" I am not a vixen," retorted Augusta, half 
crying. " I do believe you would like to see 
me liall off, merely because you could not ride 
yourself with Alice." 

In greater anger, Fitzmaur was just exclaim- 
ing : " You nasty, spiteful little . . . ." when 
the strong voice of his father checked his words. 

" Go out of my sight this instant, unworthy 
boy !" were the words pronounced ; " and do not 
presume to speak to any of the party again." 

This was too much for Fitzmaur ; he rushed 
off where he could best conceal himself from 
view, and, throwing himself upon the grass, 
sobbed aloud. 

He had not been in that position long, when 
he heard a voice calling him by name. He buried 
his face still further in his hands, and answered, 
" I cannot come now : who wants me ?" 

" Fitzmaur ! Fitzmaur !" repeated the voice. 

The boy looked up : it was Mr. Russell. 

" Why do you run away from me ?" he 
asked ; " I have not yet thanked you for your 
kindness to my daughter, and for the ride you 
have been so long preparing for her." 

Surprised at being addressed in so different 
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a tone from what he expected, Fitzmaur rose, 
and answered: **You have not much to thank 
me for ; no good has come of it." 

" Still I thank you for your kind intentions," 
returned the clergyman. 

" You would not," replied Fitzmaur, " if 
you knew how little I deserved to be thanked." 

" I have gathered that there has been some 
little misunderstanding," said Mr. Russell; " and 
I should be glad to learn from you the parti- 
culars, as I fear my daughter has been involved 
in it." 

" Oh, she has had nothing to do with it," 
answered Fitzmaur ; " she has only been disap- 
pointed, and borne it like an angel: I am the 
only one in fault." 

" Lord De Courcy and others have the im- 
pression," replied Mr. Russell, ** that Alice has 
encouraged you to disobey your father." 

^* I will certainly imdeceive them all, then," 
said Fitzmaur ; " I do not know how they could 
fancy such a thing. She was wishing to give 
up, and would have oifered to do so, only she 
was afraid of making my fault appear worse if 
she did. She urged me to submit, and I was 
almost cross to her.^' 

To this the clerg3anan remarked (an invo- 
luntary glow of pleasure passing over his brow). 
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" But why, since you only wished to do Alice 
a kindness, did you not yield, upon finding her 
ready to do so ?" 

Fitzmaur hung his head, and answered no- 
thing. 

" Confess, my dear boy," continued his friend, 
" that it was a feeling of ill-temper that actuated 
you, and made you so rebellious to your father." 

Mr. Russell's kindness had melted Fitzmaur's 
sulkiness, as the mid-day sun thaws the icicles 
from the trees, and turned it into tears of peni- 
tence. He related at length the whole affair, 
from the time of his first planning to give Alice 
the ride. He then confessed, that when Au-^ 
gusta expressed a wish to ride, and that Lord 
De Courcy insisted upon his giving up to her 
his pony, he felt so much anger and ill-will, 
that the wish to give Alice a pleasure ceased to 
be the predominant feeling in his mind; that 
opposition only strengthened these bad feelings ; 
and that the more displeased his father became, 
the more resolved he was to have his own way. 

" I felt so provoked," he continued, " that 
the least contradiction, even the most kindly 
meant, made me worse. I should probably have 
quarrelled with Alice quite as much as with any 
one, if she had thwarted me. And that is why 
I said you had no reason to thank me, because 
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I was not thinking of her all the time, though 
I was at first." 

" I am glad you are sufficiently candid to 
admit that/' answered Mr. Russell. 

" But do you not think," asked Fitzmaur, 
^^ that it was rather hard upon me, after takii^ 
so much pains to get my pony trained to carry 
a lady, to be disappointed, and to have my pro- 
perty forcibly given to another ?" 

'^ I can understand its having annoyed you 
very much at first," answered Mr. Russell. 

" And again, just now," continued Fitzmaur, 
" papa sent me away quite angrily, when really 
I was only calling out because I was afraid Au- 
gusta would hurt my pretty little Prince." 

" Yes," returned Mr. Russell, " I saw what 
passed ; your father only happened to hear your 
rough words ; so, perhaps, he may have thought 
you were giving way to angry feelings without 
any provocation at all." 

" Then you do think I had some cause to 
be vexed ?" asked Fitzmaur. 

'' I think," repKed Mr. RusseU, « as I told 
you before, that you had reason to feel disap- 
pointed ; but I cannot understand how any one, 
with the slightest degree of self-control, could 
be capable of acting as you have done. You 
may depend upon it, the command of your fa- 
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ther, even if severe, does not make your con- 
duct in the least excusable. You have been 
guilty of three faults : disobedience, selfishness, 
and ill-temper." 

" I know I did wrong," said Fitzmaur ; " but 
it is very difficult when one feels hurt, and fancies 
oneself in the right, not to be a little angry," 

" You may be quite sure," returned his mo* 
nitor, "that when you are angry, you are not 
wholly in the right, however much you may 
fancy it; for there is something in the consci- 
ousness of being right, that brings peace of 
mind, and then people are not disposed to be 
angry. Then as to its being difficult to restrain 
such impetuosity, that I am ready to admit. I 
always told you that self-denial was difficult, 
but you would hardly believe me ; you assured 
me, upon a day's trials that it was perfectly 
easy." 

Fitzmaur looked very much ashamed when 
that subject was introduced; and replied, " I 
was not thinking about self-denial this after- 
noon ; in fact, I did not expect it would be in 
that sort of thing — I am afraid I don't explain 
myself clearly." 

** Why, not very," said Mr. Russell, smiling; 
" but I think I am conjuror enough to tell you 
your thoughts better than you can tell them to me. 
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You fancied, that if it had been a ride for your- 
self which you were required to give up, the 
thought of exercising self-denial would have 
occurred to you ; but that, as the pleasure was 
for another, it could not be an omission of that 
virtue to persist in having your own way. In 
short, you sheltered yourself under the imaginary 
merit of doing a kindness to another, while, in 
reality, you were indulging your pride and stub- 
bornness." 

" Exactly," cried Fitzmaur; ** you have just 
put my thoughts into good words." 

" That is the way," returned the clergy- 
man, " in which people deceive themselves ; not 
children only, but all of us. We are so apt to 
imagine that the particular case, in which we 
are called upon to exercise a virtue, is an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and does not re- 
quire the self-sacrifice which conscience suggests 
to us. And thus we lose golden opportunities 
of serving God and improving ourselves. For 
instance, you could not have had a better op- 
portunity than you had to-day of practis- 
ing self-denial, but you missed it. For obedi- 
ence to a superior is such a bounden duty, that, 
in general, we can hardly consider it a voluntary 
act of self-denial, when we merely obey; but 
when the command we receive is founded upon 
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a mistake^ or misapprehension in him who gives 
it^ and causes us an undeserved disappointment, 
then, if we ohey cheerfully and implicitly, it 
is, as the Apostle terms it, praiseworthy. Then 
the worst part of your conduct I have not yet 
touched upon, namely, disrespect to a parent. 
The sin of this is so glaring, that I need hardly 
point it out to you ; indeed, I am sure that you 
must have been quite carried away by your tem- 
per before you could be capable of so erring. 
I must say that, in general, you are remarkable 
for the reverse of this fault. Nothing can ex- 
cuse disobedience or disrespect to a parent, not 
even harshness or injustice on his part ; whereas, 
on the present occasion, your father was neither 
harsh nor imjust." 

" I see, indeed," replied the penitent boy, 
'* that I have done very, very wrong. I am 
afraid, when you think of the letter I wrote 
you last night, you will look upon me as a 
hypocrite." 

" Oh, no," said Mr. Russell; " I am sure you 
meant and felt all you said at the time ; but you 
over-rated your own strength, and trusted too 
much to yourself. You will be wiser another 
time." 

" Yes, truly," Fitzmaur replied ; " I shall 
not again, in a hurry, be so sure of doing right 
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I am afraid I have made papa very angry ; and 
then dear mamma, too, looked so sad, and 
so annoyed: I cannot bear grieving her. And 
Mary, too, cried ; and Alice was unhappy ; and 
Edward got into a scrape on my behalf. What 
mischief my temper has caused ; how I have 
spoiled every one's pleasure !" Tear after tear 
rolled down his cheeks as he enumerated the 
eflfects of his fault. 

" It is true," said Mr. Russell ; " no one 
can do wrong without more or less extending 
the consequences of his fault beyond himself. 
But now you must try to make up for it." 

" That I will indeed, — I wish I could, — I 
will do any thing you tell me," exclaimed the 
boy, with eagerness. 

" In the first place, then," returned the clergy- 
man, " you must be really penitent, and resolve 
to do differently another time; and you must 
pray to God to forgive you, and to help you to 
keep your resolutions. Then you must remem- 
ber your fault for some time, and let the recol- 
lection of it make you very humble, very gentle 
to others, very careful not even to wish for the 
best of anything, feeling yourself undeserving of 
any gratification : this must be your voluntary 
punishment. Then those consequences of your 
fault, which will come whether you wish it or 
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not, you must bear with patience^ humility^ and 
cheerfulness. For instance ; your father will 
probably punish you (for your own sake I hope 
he will) : even if he seem to you more severe 
than you deserve, be humble and submissive. 
Perhaps, also, your aunt and cousin will feel 
piqued with you, and instead of sympathising 
with you, and being sorry for you, they may 
possibly be glad to see you punished; — in that 
case, mind you are humble, gentle, and for- 
giving, remembering how much more you have 
to be forgiven. Do not retort, if you are pro- 
voked ; but try to re-establish yourself in every 
body's opinion, by extra good-humonr and ami- 
abiUty." 

« If you were in papa's place, what punish- 
ment would you impose ?" asked Fitzmaur, 

" Why, truly," rephed Mr. Russell, half 
laughing, ^^ I am not prepared to say ; pro- 
bably I should deprive you of your pony for a 
month. But tell me, my dear boy, are you 
willing to submit to these possible consequences 
of your fault r 

** Yes," replied Fitzmaur, " I will submit 
to whatever comes to me as patiently as I can. 
Do you think that by doing so, I can in any 
way make amends for my wrong temper ?" 

" I believe," answered Mr. Russell, " that; 
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if you are really sorry for your fault, and prove 
your sorrow by acts of penitence, God, for His 
Son's sake, will receive you, and bless you ; and 
you will be an object of rejoicing to His good 
angels. God bless you, my child I" 

Fitzmaur and his friend had by this time 
walked on some way ; and the cottage to which 
the latter was bound was now close by. They 
had reached a spot where the path through the 
wood joined the road, and here they were to 
part. They shook hands most warmly; and 
the penitent boy, looking up through his tears, 
was soothed and encouraged by the affectionate 
smile with which Mr. Russell took leave of him: 
" You have made me so much happier," he said, 
with gratitude. 

Another fervent " God bless you !" and in a 
few minutes Mr. Russell was out of sight. 

How much more peaceful Fitzmaur felt 
now! He was, of course, still painfully con- 
scious of having done wrong ; but he felt for- 
given. He sauntered slowly through the wood ; 
the path lay at the height of some hundred feet 
above the river, — here and there an opening 
discovered a beautiful view of hills and valleys 
beyond ; and, as he advanced, the wood became 
more and more open, and the character of the 
scenery more rocky and precipitous. Still the 
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boy wandered on, — now stopping to throw a peb- 
ble into the water, now plucking an oak-apple, 
and shooting it like a marble ; but all the while 
his thoughts deeply occupied, pondering over 
what had passed and what was to come. " I 
am resolved," said he to himself, " that I will 
follow implicitly Mr. Russell's advice. If Au- 
gusta teases me about what has happened, I 
will be good-humoured ; nay more, whether she 
does or not, I will beg her pardon for being 
rude to her. Stay, can I do that ? it will be so 
very difficult. And then, she really was a little 
to blame ; why shoidd she not meet me half way ? 
No, no ; there I am again trying to shirk the very 
thing that would be a self-denial. No, I will 
do it ; I shall feel ashamed, and, I daresay, look 
like a fool ; but I will do it. Well then, if papa 
is angry with me, I will be very submissive, and 
try to feel more sorry for the fault than for the 
punishment. But perhaps he will not punish 
me, he is so kind; and that dear Mary will 
coax him, and persuade him to forgive me ; and 
so perhaps, when he sees me penitent, he wiU 
forgive me, and I shall have no punishment. 
That won't do. Mr. Russell said, he, in papa's 
place, would deprive me of my pony for a 
month ; and added, that he hoped, for my sake, 
that papa would punish me (I wonder why?). 
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Well then, if papa is so very kind as to let me 
off, I will, of my own accord, give up my pony 
for a month, — at least, perhaps not for a whole 
month, — I will ask Mr. Russell, if it need be 
for a whole month. But, at any rate, I will give 
it up for some little time ; and I will let Ed- 
ward have the first ride with Alice, instead of 
me. Then I will try to be so humble and good- 
natured to every one !" 

Such were the reflections and resolutions 
which Fitzmaur made during his solitary walk ; 
he was so eager and enthusiastic, that as he 
made them he almost bounded along. But all of 
a sudden he stopped short. " Suppose I break 
all these resolutions, as I did my last! How 
am I to be sure that I shall not ?" This thought 
appalled him for a moment, but only for a mo- 
ment. He looked round to see if any one was 
coming ; then kneeling down upon a stone over- 
grown with moss, he joined his hands, and rais- 
ing them to heaven, prayed to the good God for 
strength to keep his resolutions. He had taken 
off his straw hat when he knelt down, and laid 
it by his side ; and the breeze blew back his 
light curls from his forehead, and fanned his 
flushed face ; there was nothing to disturb his 
thoughts in that lonely spot. Lonely, did I 
say? Do not suppose that I meant he was 
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alone. Could his eyes have been opened, he 
would have beheld blessed beings near him^ 
waiting to carry his prayer to the throne of 
grace* No one ever yet knelt down to say a 
prayer, and was alone. 

How happy and hght-heaxted Fitzmaur felt 
when he rose from his knees! He walked or 
ran,— aU sadness dissipated ; and the passer-by, 
who heard his merry whistling, would Httle deem 
how lately he had been in tears. He had wan- 
dered on without much considering where he 
was going; and now he was fairly out of the 
wood, and was on the rocky path which he 
knew to be not far from the water-fall, where 
the rest of the party were. " I had better not 
go on, lest I should stumble on some of them ; 
and then papa might think I had come to join 
the party, in spite of his prohibition." Thus 
reasoned Fitzmaur, and stopped a minute to look 
about him. It was too late to go back through 
the wood — that was the longest way ; he looked 
at his watch, — " It is near seven o'clock," he 
said to himself; " they must have passed before 
this, — it is near their dressing-time, — so I may 
as well get down upon the road." The boy re- 
sumed his whistling as he descended the side 
of the rocky hill which would bring him down 
upon the road. But in a few minutes he saw 
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the pony-phaeton driving rapidly along the road 
beneath him; and he could distinctly see that 
Mary and Alice had resigned their places in it 
to Lady Charles and her daughter. " She is 
soon tired of her ride," said the boy to himself. 
Scarcely had he uttered, or rather thought, the 
words, than he saw his favourite Newfoundland 
dog, by name Hector, that had set off walking 
with Lord De Courcy, bounding up the rocks 
to meet him. " You faithful Hector !" said he, 
stooping to caress him, " have you traced me 
here ? that shews the walkers cannot be far off, 
so I will wait till they have passed." The dog, 
instead of returning his caress as usual, pulled 
him by the coat. " What is the matter ?" said 
its young master. " Why, Hector, how is this ? 
there is blood upon you ! My poor dog, have 
you been hurt ?" The dog only wagged his tail, 
and pulled him all the harder by the coat. Fitz- 
maur examined his favourite very closely, but 
coidd find no wound anywhere ; there were only 
a few marks of blood upon its feet. " You are 
not hurt yourself, you dog," said the boy, " but 
you have trodden in blood ; where can you have 
been?" On a sudden, like an electric shock, 
darted a horrible thought through the boy's 
mind — I say like an electric shock, for the 
idea was rapid and withering, like the scath- 

I 
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ing flash of lightning. " They have met with 
some accident !" he exclaimed aloud. The dog 
seemed to understand him, for he ceased pulling 
him, and trotted on, looking round to see if his 
master was following. ^' Suppose something has 
happened to mamma !*' was Fitzmaur's first ex- 
clamation ; then clasping his hands, ^' Oh, that 
it may not he mamma !" 

Swifter than an arrow darted the boy; from 
rock to rock he bounded with incredible speed— 
the mountain-goat would have lagged behind. 
Poor Hector, with his double proportion of legs^ 
could not keep a-head of him, and so gave up all 
attempts at guiding him. Fitzmaur was down 
upon the road sooner than words can tell it, and 
then almost flew along towards the waterfall. But 
he was checked in his course by meeting Maxy 
and Alice, walking slowly towards home; and 
Edward, leading his pony, walking beside them. 

" Oh, pray tell me quickly, what has hap- 
pened," cried Fitzmaur; "is any one hurt?" 

" No ; no one is hurt," answered Edward ; 
" but Augusta has had a fall." 

" I am glad it is nothing worse," replied the 
other ; " was she not at all hurt ?" 

" No, not at all, but terribly frightened ; 
and Lady Charles, of course, almost in fits, and 
hindering every one, instead of helping." 
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So spoke Edward ; and his brother^ relieved 
from his fears, stopped a moment or two to rest. 
While doing so, he perceived traces of tears on 
Mary's countenance ; and he remarked to him- 
self, that they all seemed very dull and sad, and 
not at all like people returning from a pleasant 
excursion. He did not like to ask his sister 
point-blank, why she was crying, for fear of re- 
newing her disposition to cry ; so he began by 
inquiring where the rest of the party were ; and 
he learned that his mother and the other ladies, 
with one of the gentlemen, had gone home an- 
other way ; and that his father and one or two 
others were remaining behind with Prince. A 
new idea now darted through Fitzmaur's mind, 
as he recollected the marks of blood on the 
dog's feet; not, indeed, quite so dreadful as 
the former, but still very painful ; and he ex- 
claimed, with a faltering voice, " Where is 
Prince ? what has happened to him ?" This 
was the very question which touched the spring 
of Mary's tears — they gathered fast into her 
eyes ; and the effort she made to command het 
voice and answer her brother brought them in 
streams down her cheeks. She gave up the 
attempt, and turned away. Poor perplexed 
Fitzmaur appealed to Edward, but his head 
was buried in his pony's neck. No one seemed 
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able to explain but Alice; and yet, if any one 
could have looked into her breast, perhaps he 
would have found that her grief was the deepest 
and most sincere of all, — ^for she had the painful 
consciousness, that all the misfortunes of this un- 
fortunate day were caused by the wish to please 
her ; and though grateful for the good-will shewn 
her, she heartily wished herself in the retire- 
ment of the Rectory, stitching by Nurse Roberts' 
side. But it was, perhaps, the number of days 
she had in her little life spent thus, stitching, 
with no one to speak to but her nurse or the 
cat, that had taught her to repress her feelings. 
At all events, she had that sincere desire to 
mitigate the grief of others, that she had barely 
time to think of her own. On the present oc- 
casion this was serviceable: she slid her arm 
round her friend, and quietly drawing him away 
from the others, she made a sign to them to go 
on their way homewards, while she turned back 
with him. " Dear Fitzmaur," she then said, " I 
fear you will be very unhappy ; but it is better 
to know the whole truth. I fear your pony is 
very much hurt." 

" How is he hurt ?" said the poor boy, hardly 
able to command his voice. 

" I will tell you how it all happened," said 
Alice. " No one is to blame ; it is one of those 
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things which, I suppose my father would say, 
should be borne with patience and good-temper. 
I have been trying to do so ; but I cannot tell 
you how unhappy I am for you/' 

Now this casual way of alluding to her fa- 
ther had just the very effect Alice wished for ; 
it recalled to Fitzmaur*s mind all his conversa- 
tions with Mr. Russell, and especially the one 
he had had that afternoon; and conscience whis- 
pered, that this was a just punishment. As he 
did not speak, this thought had time to strength- 
en, while Alice told the circumstances. 

" We had all got safe and sound past the 
waterfall, — we had admired the view from the top 
of the hill, — and Augusta and Edward seemed 
to enjoy their ride very much. Thus far all was 
well; Augusta had got over her nervousness, 
and Prince had behaved extremely well. But 
it was then proposed to go down the other side 
of the hill, to get to the foot of that on which 
is the ruined tower ; — ^you know that side of the 
bill is very rocky, and there is no road ; one has 
to wind down a steep, craggy path, and to pass 
that narrow bit close to the cave, which the 
common people about call the Penitent's Cave 
(I never could think why). It was at first de- 
bated whether the riders had not better dis- 
mount, and Augusta was very willing to do 
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whatever was wished ; but as you and Edward 
had often been down that way on your ponies, 
it was pronounced quite safe. However, after 
we had gone a little way, one of the gentle- 
men said he would lead Augusta's pony by the 
reins, as it might be safer. This was the most 
unfortunate thing he could have thought of, 
though he meant it so goodnaturedly. Prince 
was going very well, and probably would have 
gone on equally well, for he was always a sure- 
footed little animal — I have heard you say, he 
never tripped in his life; but directly he felt 
the bridle touched, he indignantly tossed his 
head, and began to trot, so that the gentleman 
did not catch hold of it. Augusta became 
frightened, and pulled the reins so suddenly, 
as to check his pace, and make him lose his 
footing. He fell down on his knees upon a 
sharp piece of rock, and Augusta went over his 
head. She was not hurt, for she quite cleared 
the rock, and fell upon a bed of moss beneath ; 
but poor Prince fractured his leg, and in rolling 
over, severely lacerated his side." 

" Cannot he be cured ?" faltered Fitzmaur. 

" Oh, I cannot say how much I hope it," 
exclaimed Alice ; " but I will not conceal the 
truth from you. I heard Lord De Courcy say, 
it was impossible," 
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FitzmauT did not speak another word — tear 
after tear rolled down his cheeks; but as his 
companion knew how much he disliked to be 
seen crying, she took no notice; and shortly 
after, turned back to join Mary and Edward. 
When he reached the spot on the brow of the 
hill, the first object that met the eyes of the 
sorrowful boy was his favourite Prince, stretched 
upon the ground, with a pool of blood by his 
side, and one of the gentlemen examining the 
legs. Lord De Courcy was standing with his 
arms folded, looking very disconsolate. The 
coachman was not there. 

** This is sad indeed, my boy," said the fa- 
ther, when he saw his son ; " I am sorry for 
you, very sorry indeed." 

The boy was a little soothed by this kind 
way of speaking, and replied, *^ Is there nothing 
that can be done ?" 

** Nothing, I grieve to say ; nothing. We 
have examined him closely, — you see both the 
legs are fractured, and one in a shocking man- 
ner; the poor animal is in intense pain — he 
could not possibly walk again ; the most merci* 
ful thing to do is to put him out of suffering. 
I have sent the coachman for my gun." 

"O papa, papa! — is it so bad as that?** 
Fitzmaur knelt down by his pet, and stroked 
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its head; at the sound of his young master's 
Yoice^ poor Prince looked up ; and it seemed to 
the boy as if he pleaded with him to ease his 
pain^ — he raised his neck^ as if to court the ac* 
customed caress ; but his sides were heaving^ as 
in agony. When Fitzmaur saw the pain he was 
in, and the horrible state of the fracture, he 
fully felt the justice of his father's remark ; and, 
giving his pony one last kiss, in a low voice said, 
" Good bye, poor Prince." The coachman was 
now in sight. 

" Qome away, my dear boy," said Lord De 
Courcy ; " there is no use harrowing up your 
feelings by looking at this; in a few minutes 
he will be out of pain." 

Slowly and sadly Fitzmaur returned home 
with his father, and neither spoke for some 
time. The father was really grieved for what 
had happened ; though he had been angry with 
his son previously, he never wished him to have 
such a real cause for regret and sorrow. In fact, 
the sympathy he felt with him, and the pain it 
had given him to witness the sufferings of the 
poor animal, had almost e&ced from his recol- 
lection the transgression of the afternoon. Not 
so, however, with Fitzmaur himself. During 
his silent walk he was reflecting upon his fault, 
his conversation with Mr. Russell, his own re- 
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solutions, and his prayer. " God is helping me 
to keep my resolutions," said he to himself. " I 
thought a month would be too long for a pen- 
ance ; now I have lost my pony for ever. I 
forgot to take up the cross myself to-day, and 
now a heavier one is laid upon me. I shall, 
however, have an opportunity of making up for 
my fault by bearing this well." His reflections 
were interrupted by his father. 

" It must be all over now," said Lord De 
Courcy. 

" Poor Prince !" faintly answered Fitzmaur. 
" Papa," said he, when they had reached the 
house-door, ** I hope you will forgive me for 
my fault to-day ; I look upon this as a ptmish- 
ment, and I feel that I deserve it." 

" Forgive you !" exclaimed his father, sur- 
prised and gratified, " yes, my boy, I forgive 
you with all my heart ; God bless you." As he 
said this, he shook him heartily by the hand. 

Fitzmaur then explained to his father his 
error respecting Alice. Lord De Courcy seemed 
quite pleased at having his mistake removed ; 
and exclaimed, impatientiy, ^' It's all that most 
stupid woman !" 

Fearful pf delaying to put his resolutions 
into practice, Fitzmaur then at once repaired 
to his cousin's room : he found her on the sofa. 
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and his mother and Lady Charles sitting by hen 
** You are not hurt, I hope/' said he, on enter- 
ing the room, 

" O Fitzmaur !" exclaimed Augusta, the in- 
stant she saw him ; " it is not my fault, indeed 
it is not ; and I am so very, very sorry for your 
misfortune." The poor child looked sincere, 

** No, I am sure it was not your fault," re- 
turned her cousin ; " and I am glad you are not 
hurt. Augusta . . • •" continued he, hesitating, 
and a deep crimson covering his handsome fea- 
tures, " I am sorry I was so rude to you this 
afternoon ; will you forgive me ?" 

" O Fitzmaur, I wish I had not spoiled your 
pleasure; I never will be cross to you again." 
Augusta said this in all sincerity ; but good feel* 
ings are transient when they are not founded 
upon principle. 

" My noble boy !" said his mother, folding 
him in her arms. Fitzmaur laid his head on 
that beloved shoulder, which in infancy had been 
his pillow; her arm was round his waist, and 
her cheek rested on his head. 

Young reader, believe me, at that moment 
he felt happy, though Prince was dead. 



^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB QUEEN. 

Some days had passed since poor Prince's death; 
cheerfulness had been quite restored to the little 
party at the Castle ; Fitzmaur was in some mea- 
sure consoled for the loss of his pony, and spent 
his leisure time in his favourite pursuit of fish- 
ing, or in playing with his companions. Alice 
generally joined the party in the afternoon, when 
her friends had finished the business of the day. 
On one such afternoon, while a tedious and 
violent shower of rain detained the juvenile party 
in the house, a little conversation took place, 
which shall be here recorded. They were in 
the play-room; the little girls were diligently 
hemming and sewing their dolls' things, and had 
pronounced an occasional rainy day to be very 
convenient for getting on with business. The 
boys had been to the window, if once, at least 
fifty times, declaring each time that "it must 
give over soon— it could not go on so all day;" 
flnd at last Fitzmaur, with a yawn, which seemed 
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like the relinquishment of his character as a 
prophet, had thrown himself in a reclining pos- 
ture upon the rocking-horse, with his back sup- 
ported by the neck, and his face to the tail. 
But Edward — oh, let us not attempt to de- 
scribe him ; for if we see him at one end of the 
room one minute, it is the most certain sign 
that he will be at the other end the next. He 
had successively broken two pairs of scissors and 
unwound three balls of cotton by fidgeting; and 
now, lying on his back on the floor, with his 
knees in the air, he drawled out, " What a bore 
iieedlework must be ! how I should dislike it !" 

" So should I, I almost think," replied Alice, 
laughing, " if I had always to pick up my cotton 
so often as I have done to-day." 

It must be admitted, that the customs of 
the world, by assigning politics to mankind and 
needlework to womankind, have equally distri- 
buted the powers of doing mischief — decreeing 
that the former should effect it with their fin- 
gers, and the latter with their tongues. 

" I hope it will not rain like this on my 
birthday," said Fitzmaur. 

" That is looking rather too forward," re- 
plied his sister. 

" But, Fitzmaur," exclaimed Edward, as a 
new idea seemed to pass through his mind^ 
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" there is one most important point respecting 
your birthday which you have forgotten." 

" Pray remind me of it, then." 

" You may remember you are to be king of 
the day : you ought to have a queen." 

"I assure you," returned the future mon- 
arch, " I had not forgotten it ; I had not only 
resolved to have a queen, but I had even settled 
who she should be." 

" Have you asked the lady's consent ?" said 
Augusta ; '^ for that seems to be a preliminary 
you do not think much about." 

" I am sure the lady of my choice will not 
refuse to be my queen," replied Fitzmaur ; " and, 
by the by, Antoinette told me she knew how to 
make a very pretty crown of flowers : she shall 
make it now, that we may see if we like it ; and 
then I will place it upon the head of my queen." 

The French maid, being called down, and 
supplied with the requisite flowers, in a short 
time framed a really pretty wreath in the form 
of a crown, which, she said, when tied with 
gold twist, would have a very good effect. The 
children were all very much pleased with it, and 
made her promise to have one ready for the 
birthday. 

"Now then," cried Fitzmaur, holding the 
wreath high in the air, when it had been duly 
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handled by all, " which is the head worthiest to 
wear this crown ?" 

There were two little rivals present, each of 
whom thought herself the worthiest, and fully 
expected the crown to descend upon her head ; 
and two little hearts were unconsciously har- 
bouring feelings of ambition, not unmixed with 
vanity ; and one there was, not thinking about 
herself at all, but whose dark beaming eyes were 
looking up with eager curiosity to see on which 
of the other two the crown would rest. 

" Bright lady, will you deign to be my 
queen?" said Fitzmaur, kneeling with mimic 
gallantry, and placing the wreath upon Alice's 
head. 

Long live Queen Alice !" shouted Edward, 
Me a queen !" exclaimed Alice, with real 
surprise ; " oh, how funny to see me a queen ! 
how my father will laugh !" And the blushing 
girl laughed most unfeignedly at the notion of 
her intended dignity. 

" Why should you not be a queen ?" asked 
Fitzmaur ; " you look like the queen of the 
gipseys," he continued, retreating a few paces 
to look at the effect of the red flowers among 
her dark curls. 

" Dat do suit Miss Alice vary well," said 
the French maid ; '^ de red, wid de green leaf, 
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do shew off de dark eyes; but I do tink it would 
also suit Miladi Mary." 

" Oh, yes, let us try it on Mary !" cried the 
boys* 

The wreath was placed upon their sister's 
head ; and there could indeed be no doubt re- 
specting its suitability. The dark green among 
the rich fair tresses, and the straight line of fea-* 
tures descending from the marble brow on which 
the garland rested, gave to the little maiden a 
classic and truly queen-Uke beauty. 

" Oh, dat is just de ting!" exclaimed the 
French maid. 

" Mary looks like a real queen," said Alice ; 
^^ she would be a much better one than I can 
be — I should not know what to say ; and Mary 
looks as if she was born to be a queen." 

" Yes," replied Ktzmaur, " Mary would 
make a tolerable queen ; but I mean you to 
be my queen on my birthday. You know the 
queen will not have much to do : all the power 
and consequence will be in the king." 

Alice made no further objection after so 
very chivalrous a speech. She recollected that 
Fitzmaur had been disappointed not long before 
in his wish to give her a pleasure, and she would 
not thwart him again : besides, she rather liked 
the prospect of her intended dignity; she felt 
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that, with so many friends around her^ she 
should not he so painfully shy as usual, and 
there could be nothing else to mar the pleasure 
of temporary royalty; so she acquiesced, and 
nothing more was said for a few minutes. 

Mary was slightly disappointed; she thought 
it would have been natural for her brother to 
have made her his queen, and it was just the 
sort of thing she would have liked ; for one of 
her foibles was, the wish to be very much no- 
ticed, and to take the lead in every thing. She 
felt, therefore, a little hurt, but very little ; for 
she was well pleased that Alice should have 
the pleasure. She had no jealousy ; and, by the 
time Antoinette had left the room, taking away 
the envied wreath, she had almost reasoned her- 
self into good-humour. Almost, I say ; for her 
self-control had not time to perfect itself, when 
all her good thoughts were dissipated by a re- 
mark of Augusta's : — " Alice will be the young 
lady of the house, I suppose, on that day ; and 
Mary and I shall be her maids of honour," 

Mary's brow clouded over at these words. 
She to be put aside in her own home, and an- 
other to receive all the honours which were her 
own due ! and this, too, when the house would 
be full of company ! The idea was intolerable. 
Mary changed colour, bit her lips, and hung 
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her head to conceal her displeasure; but she 
answered nothing. 

Why did Augusta make so foolish a remark? 
did she not know that it was just the thing most 
likely to irritate Mary ? Yes, she knew it full 
well ; and that was the very reason she said it. 
But why did she say it ? From this unworthy 
motive: — Augusta had also fully made up her 
mind that she should have been queen of the 
day ; she had settled it all in her own thoughts 
most satisfactorily ; and she had been dwelling 
with great pleasure upon the smart dress she 
should wear, the great attentions she should re- 
ceive, and all the pretty things that would be 
said to her. She had not for an instant calcu- 
lated upon Alice stepping thus over her head ; 
she had indeed admitted the possibility of Mary 
being first in her father's house, but then she 
thought it more likely that the post of honour 
should be yielded to a visitor, and that in that 
case, of course, it would be to her. When, there- 
fore, she saw Alice so deliberately preferred to 
her, before her face, she was filled vrith envy 
and anger. She would have cared less if it had 
been Mary; but Alice — the object of her jea- 
lousy, and such a little simple, impretending 
thing — to be set above the daughter of Lady 
Charles Fitzmaur, the heiress of a himdred 

K 
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thousand pounds ! — oh^ it was too bad ! Thus 
reasoned Augusta to herself; but she did not 
dare express her feelings openly, Edward and 
Fitzmaur would have quizzed her ; so she could 
only vent her indignation in secret; and she had 
a strong desire to make Mar}', as well as herself, 
quarrel with their little rival. 

Perhaps, at first, some of my young readers 
will be disposed to think this too naughty of 
Augusta to be natural; but it is to be feared 
that'the case is not so unusual as one might wish. 
Perhaps even many, who would at first suppose 
themselves incapable of such a fault, on closer 
self-examination might discover feelings very 
similar to Augusta's within their own breasts. 
They do not originally spring from malice, but 
from vanity, or self-love, which begets so many 
other vices. Love of admiration produces envy, 
and this causes ill-humour; and when once a 
bad temper is indulged, people are capable of 
almost any sin. Seeing, then, that her cousin 
looked annoyed, but answered nothing, Augusta 
continued, " How should you like to be maid of 
honour, Mary?" 

" Me a maid of honour!" exclaimed Mary, 
tossing her head. 

"Yes, maid of honour to Queen Alice," 
continued Augusta perseveringly. 
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'* That I certainly shall not be," replied 
Mary. 

" Nor I," said the other ; " so I am afraid 
Queen Alice will have no attendants," 

" 1*11 tell you what, young ladies," said Ed- 
ward, with a quizzing wink, " the cat is out of 
the bag." 

" What do you mean ?" asked they. 

" Why, I mean," said he, " that two certain 
young ladies are envious and jealous that they 
are not to be queens." 

This was rather too provoking. 

"What business have you to say that we 
are jealous?" exclaimed Mary, looking very 
angry. 

"And, pray, what right have you to suppose 
we wish to be queens ?" added Augusta. 

" It looks rather like it," replied Edward, 
in the pause of a tune he was whistling. 

" I am sure Fitzmaur may please himself," 
replied Mary. " I do not care about it, though 
every body has said that I ought to be queen." 

" Every body !" repeated Fitzmaur ; " pray, 
who is every body ?" 

" Oh, a good many people — Mrs. Dawson 
for one." 

" Mrs. Dawson !" exclaimed Fitzmaur ; " Mrs. 
Dawson! who ever heard her quoted before. 
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except as the personification of a bore ? If any 
thing was likely to determine me against hav- 
ing a qneen^ it would be Mrs. Dawson's having 
chosen her." 

"I do not see why you should be so virulent 
against Mrs. Dawson/' remarked Mary. 

" No," said Augusta; " you are always abus- 
ing her ; and really she seems to me very good- 
natured." 

" Oh, very !" returned Edward, mimicking 
her voice, and pretending to turn round to some 
one confidentially ; ^' sweet little dears, ma'am ! 
charming children, ma'am I A hundred thou- 
sand pounds, ma'am ! fine thing indeed, ma'am ! 
you know, ma'am, all entailed upon her ! — It is 
easy to divine why Augusta is so fond of Mrs. 
Dawson ; she is always whispering to some one, 
loud enough for Aunt Charles or Augusta to 
hear, something about the hundred thousand 
pounds." 

" And I suppose Mary likes her," said Fitz- 
maur, laughing heartily at his brother's droUery, 
'^because of the fine aristocratic carriage, ma'am." 

Alice laughed too; for the boys were capital 
mimics, and it was very irresistible. This pro- 
voked Mary more ; but Alice had not yet perceived 
that she was angry, and so quite imsuspectingly 
said, ^^But, Mary dear, if you wish to be queen, 
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it would be much better that you should be; 
for I am such a little bit of a thing to be 
perched upon a throne." 

** I think it is very rude of you, Alice/' said 
Augusta, *^ to persist in asserting that Mary 
wishes to be queen, when she says she does 
not" 

** Mbij did not say that she did not wish it," 
replied Alice, quietly. 

" I must say," said Mary, " I do not know 
why all of you are so determined to quarrel 
with Augusta and me." 

Quarrel with you !" exclaimed Fitzmaur ; 
nobody is quarrelling but yourselves." 

I think you ought rather to quarrel with 
Augusta," returned Edward, ^' for making out 
that you told such a fib." 

" For shame, Edward !" cried Mary ; " how 
can you be so rude to Augusta and me ?" 

" Augusta and me !" repeated Edward; " what 
sworn allies you are become of a sudden! I 
never knew that you and Augusta were such 
bosom-friends." 

^' Come," said Fitzmaur, to stop the dispute, 
'' it has done raining now; let us do something 
instead of fighting. Come, Alice, to the svnng 
in the garden, and let us leave the bosom-friends 
together." 
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Edward and Alice rose to go out; but a 
new light had flashed across the mind of the 
latter as she looked at Mary's flushed and 
pouting face. She did not give utterance to 
a single word; but as she thoughtfully saun- 
tered towards the garden^ she said within her- 
self, " This must not be : the day's pleasure will 
be quite spoiled, as it was about the ride: I 
must manage better this time : I must manage 
some way for Mary to be queen." 

In the mean while, what passed between the 
two little girls in the play-room ? Alas for the 
evil passions of human nature ! let not children 
think that, because they are children, they are 
incapable of wickedness ! The same wrong feel- 
ings which in mature years, and in the affairs of 
kingdoms, cause war and bloodshed, were raging 
imder the soft exterior of girlhood— the same 
wrong feelings, only diminutive and weak as the 
stature and sex of those that harboured them. 

Augusta was pleased at having aroused Mary; 
she felt disposed to quarrel with Alice, and was 
glad to have Mary on her side. She was jealous 
of Alice, though she hardly knew why. 

*' I am not sorry," she said to her cousin, 
^* to see you assert your own rights a little, for 
really Alice is always contriving to step before 
you." 
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" I do not think she tries to do so/' said 
Mary, as the recollection of her friend's gentle- 
ness crossed her angry mind. 

" I would not be too sure of that," said the 
envious girl. " She is a sly little thing ; you 
may depend upon it, she persuaded Fitzmaur 
to make her his queen." 

Mary felt the injustice of this accusation ; 
and had she not been in such an ill-humour, she 
would not have sat by to hear her friend so 
calumniated ; but as it was, she said nothing. 

" At all events, it is too bad," continued 
Augusta, ^* that she should supplant you and 
ecKpse you in every thing." 

'^ I do not think she does so," said Mary. 

" Yes, but she does ; other people see that 
she does. She is always being taken notice of; 
I assure you, I have heard people pity you for 
being so much put aside for her." 

To have been really put aside would have 
been less grating to Mary's feelings, than the 
notion of others remarking it and pitying her 
for it. She asked in a bitter tone, what Au- 
gusta meant. 

" Why, once I heard my governess say to 
your governess, while Alice was playing with 
your brothers, * What a nice position Lady 
Mary's is—- that of an only daughter of such a 
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house as this!* And then your governess an- 
swered, looking towards Alice, * If this intimacy 
goes on, it is easy to see who will be in a still 
nicer position some day/ " 

'^ But I do not understand what that means," 
said Mary. 

" No more do I exactly," answered Augusta ; 
" but it must mean that Alice would take your 
place, in some way or other, some day." 

This was certainly not soothing to an irri- 
tated temper. When angry feelings are roused, 
a thousand little things will be considered pro- 
vocations, which otherwise would not be noticed 
at all. That evening, when the party from the 
dining-room came out to join the children, one 
of the guests, a gentleman, who was rather a fa- 
vourite among them, patted Alice on the head, 
and caUed her a good little girl ; and quite ac- 
cidentally passed by Mary without noticing her 
at all. At no other moment would Mary have 
cared for such a thing; on the contrary, she 
was always glad to see her friend caressed ; but 
now the silly girl resented it. 

*' I do not see why you should monopolise 
all the attention of papa's guests," she said, 
peevishly; "you might, I think, be satisfied 
with being queen of the birth-day." 

To this no reply was made ; but Mary was 
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cross all the rest of the evening. Now Alice 
was but a little girl^ and a very quiet one ; but 
she had a firmness of mind and clearsightedness 
peculiar to herself. She saw at once what was 
the matter^ and what ought to be done to re- 
medy the evil. In an instant the consequences 
of Mary's misunderstanding, and of Augusta's 
envy, presented themselves to her mind: the 
complete spoiling of a pleasant day ; Lord and 
Lady De Courcy's displeasure, if ill-humour 
was to be shewn; and the disappointment of 
the servants and tenantry, if any thing was to 
go wrong mth their young lord or lady. 

" No, no, this must not be," said the little 
reasoner to herself, as in a thoughtful mood she 
returned to the Rectory, '^ and it shall not be. 
Mary shall be queen ; or, at any rate, I will not 
be queen. After all, it is her place ; I do not 
wonder at her feeling rather put out — it is quite 
unfair that I should be in the principal place 
on her own brother's birthday, and in her own 
house. It is very goodnatured of Fitzmaur to 
me ; but I am sure every one else would be 
better pleased to see Mary queen, — and so it 
sJuiU be:' 

But then another difficulty arose : Fitzmaur 
was always positive in having his own way; and 
on this occasion he would be less than ever dis- 
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posed to yield, after bis little dispute with his 
sister. It would be worse than all, to spoil his 
pleasure on his own birthday, and to put him 
out of humour. Besides, it seemed a very un- 
gracious task, to have so often to thwart him in 
his intended kindnesses to herself. What was 
to be done ? It was rather perplexing ; but that 
something should be devised, Alice was deter- 
mined. It occurred to her that her father might 
help her, by suggesting some way of satisfying 
all parties ; but then it would not do to tell him 
that Mary was .... Alice felt at a loss for a 
term to express her friend's feelings. No, she 
must take care not to say a word about her or 
Augusta ; but then, without doing so, how was 
her father to help her ? At all events, she would 
try: perhaps, if she simply told him that she 
was to be queen, he would say of his own ac- 
cord that it was not her place. 

" Oh yes, that would just do," thought Alice ; 
" Fitzmaur would be sure to give way, if my 
father told him. If he will but put away his 
books, and be disengaged for this one evening !" 

Mr. RusseU was disengaged; so far there was 
a promising beginning. Yes, he was disengaged, 
and had been for the last ten minutes longing 
for his daughter's return. He had drawn his 
chair from an imtidy table, strewed with books 
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and papers, to the open window, to enjoy the 
perfume of a summer evening, and to repose 
awhile after a wearisome day. The sun was set- 
ting, and the hrilliant red rays fell directly upon 
the painting of the Holy Family on the wall, and 
seemed to centre upon the circlet of glory round 
the head of the Divine Child. The room was 
not in its best order; it seemed sadly to need 
the return of its little mistress, whose oiSice it 
was to put it to rights. Fragments of letters, 
torn up when read, were scattered about the 
floor; pens unwiped were lying on the table; 
a large folio volume of Hooker's " Polity" was 
standing open on the ground, supported by a 
leg of the table ; another volume of similar di- 
mensions of St. Chrysostom was upon a chair, 
and on it a parish-register, and on the top of 
that a long paper containing a list of school- 
boys requiring clothes. 

The table was cleared and tidy in a trice by 
the magic touch of Alice's hand; every book and 
every paper was restored to its place (she knew 
the nich and the drawer for each) ; and the fa- 
vourite tabby cat, which had impudently coiled 
itself into her father's greatcoat, which it had 
found temptingly thrown upon a side-table, was 
turned off with the rebuke of " Saucy puss," 
the coat carefully brushed, and hung on its 
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wonted peg. And now, the affectionate task 
completed^ it wanted yet half an hour to bed- 
time. What a pleasant half hour was before 
her ! how quickly was the little stool at her fa- 
ther's feet, and its young owner seated thereon, 
with her elbows resting on his knees ! 

" Father," she said, after a pause, " do you 
know I am to be queen of the day on Fitz- 
maur's birthday ?" 

" Indeed !" replied her father ; " that is a 
wonderful promotion." 

**Yes, and every one is to pass in review 
before us and pay homage," said the little girl. 

" I am sure," the clergyman answered, " that 
I must be among the first to do homage most 
respectfully." 

" Oh, I hope you will not, father dear ; I 
should feel so ashamed." 

Then, after a little discussion on the proper 
way of supporting regal honours, diuing which 
she tried to give the conversation a turn towards 
the point she had at heart, she said, ** Do you 
not think I shall make a very bad queen ?" 

" That remains to be proved ; I am quite 
ignorant of your powers of ruKng." 

^' But would not Mary make a much better 
queen ?" 

^^ It is difficult to say ; she would make a 
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more stately one, certainly; but of your re- 
spective merits as sovereigns I know nothing." 

" Would it not be much better for Mary to 
be queen?" 

^* I should think the king was the fittest 
judge of that; and as it is his birthday, it seems 
fair to let him have his own way in so trifling a 
matter." 

Alice was silent for a minute or two; it was 
clear Mr. Russell was not on the right tack, 
and she must get him there if possible, without 
compromising Mary. 

" But, father, I am sure it would be better 
for Mary to be queen ; and I feel certain that it 
would please all the tenants and servants much 
more." 

" I hardly think so, because Fitzmaur will 
be so much the principal object with them, that 
they will not pay much attention to the queen ; 
and I believe it is more in accordance with the 
rules of etiquette that the queen should be a 
visitor, and not the sister of the king. But of 
such matters I confess I am no judge." 

** Then in that case it ought to be Augusta, 
for many reasons." 

" What are the reasons ?" 

'^ I think she and Fitzmaur seem to go to- 
gether in every one's mind. I have noticed that 
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people look pleased ivhen tliey play or dance 
together; and Lady Charles always looks parti- 
cularly happy, and whispers that they make a 
nice little pair, or something to that effect ; so 
that for her to be his queen would be very suit- 
able, and would, I think, give general satisfac- 
tion. It would be the next best thing to Mary's 
having that post of honour. Then, both Mary 
and Augusta are used to crowds of people, and 
to move about drawing-rooms, and so would 
do their parts much more gracefully than I 
should. There are several things for the queen 
to do, that ought to be done gracefully and 
with courage, such as receiving every body's 
salutations, arranging the dances, distributing 
the nosegays, and such like." 

" I quite wonder how my little Alice will 
conduct herself in such weighty matters. I must 
admit it would have been more suitable to have 
assigned the ojEce to one of your companions; 
but still, if they have so arranged it, and seem 
to wish it, I think it is better not to oppose 
your will to theirs. It is a much better exer- 
cise of humility to allow yourself to be dis- 
posed of at the pleasure of others, than to assert 
your determination of taking a lower place than 
the one assigned to you. Then if you play your 
part rather more awkwardly than they would 
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have done, it is a good discipline to self-love, 
a check to vanity ; the wish to be admired in 
what you do should be the last ever present to 
your thoughts." 

*' Oh yes, dear father, it would be strange 
indeed if I were to set about trying to be ad- 
mired. But I am very sorry you wish me to 
be queen ; for I had fully made up my mind to 
persuade Fitzmaur to change his plan, and have 
one of the others." 

" I shall be very much displeased, Alice, if 
you do, I am disappointed to see that you 
have mad^ no e^orts to conquer that fault I 
have so often told you of, — that shrinking ti- 
midity, which some fancy is very interesting and 
amiable. But such timidity does not proceed 
from hiunility; on the contrary, it betrays a 
pride which cannot bear to do anything in 
which one knows one cannot shine, and an in- 
dolence which refuses to make the necessary 
exertion for throwing off feelings of disinclina- 
tion to the pleasure of others. To indulge this 
foible, you are willing to thwart your friend and 
derange his plans on his birthday, the day when 
he naturally expects to be a little indulged; 
when, on the contrary, you ought to be parti- 
cularly goodnatured to him, remembering that 
you were the cause, though quite an innocent 
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cause, of a great disappointment to him not long 
ago, and of much grief and trouble." 

Poor Alice! this was an unfortunate turn 
for the subject to take. She had gained no as- 
sistance from her father — quite the reverse ; for 
now she had to bring him, as well as Fitzmaur, 
round to her way of thinking, and this without 
explaining her reasons. 

" Nevertheless, I am confident that in this 
one instance I am right," said she to herself, as 
she retired to rest, " and I am sure my father 
would think me right if he knew all ; so I must 
try to make him trust me without knowing all ; 
and I shall persevere." 

But then when she thought over his argu- 
ments, the prospect of vexing Fitzmaur ap- 
peared to her more grievous than ever ; and she 
felt sure it would vex him; not because she 
imagined herself to be so much an object of 
preference, but because she knew he hated to 
be contradicted in matters of that sort. 

" If I could but hit upon something that 
would make him change his mind, without 
having positively to refuse him!" thought she 
to herself; " perhaps Nursey can help me." 

" Nursey," said the child, as the favourite 
old servant was performing those little ofiices 
which to her were more a task of love than of 
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servitude, " what should you say, supposing 
people wanted to make you a queen, and you 
did not wish to be one ?" 

** Make me a queen !" exclaimed the asto- 
nished woman ; " bless your little heart, what 
will you think of next ?" 

** Yes, but do tell me, dear,** persevered the 
child ; " what would you say, supposing a king 
asked you to be his queen ?" 

** I should drop a curtsy, and say, No, thank 
your majesty, I had rather not." 

Alice laughed. " But suppose he persevered, 
and begged you very much ; which I am sure 
he would do, if he knew what a dear old Nursey 
you are," she continued, stroking the fond face 
that was stooping over her crib. 

" I should answer, dropping another curtsy. 
Please your majesty, you ought to think about 
your people's pleasure as well as your own, and 
I am sure they would not thank you for giving 
them an old nobody, like me, for a queen." 

Alice kissed her nurse, and wished her good 
night, and then it struck her that some such 
answer as that might do for her purpose. Why 
should she not tell Fitzmaur that he ought to 
consult the pleasure of all his company, rich and 
poor, as well as his own? Something of that 
sort she was resolved to say. 

L 
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" Extraordinary child !" muttered Nurse Ro- 
berts to herself all the way down stairs — "Ex- 
traordinary child ! what can she have taken into 
her head now?" The good old woman had long 
been in the habit of treasuring up every saying 
of her charge's as containing some profound wis-* 
dom far beyond her years; and now, with a 
most solemn shake of the head, she said to the 
cook, to whom she generally disclosed her prog* 
nostications respecting Alice's future life, "Most 
extraordinary child, that Miss Alice !" 

'* Extraordinary indeed," replied the ruler 
of jack and spit, '* she never comes home with- 
out bringing half a dozen beggars with her to 
dirty my kitchen-floor; and his Reverence never 
thinks of saying nay to her." 

*^Say nay to Miss Alice!" exclaimed the 
other with unfeigned astonishment; ^* well, I 
wonder how you can be thinking of your kitchen- 
floor, when you may remember it was by her 
little coaxing ways that she got you leave to 
keep your place, which you were so near losing 
last year. Suppose his Reverence had said nay 
to her then ?" 

" Too true," was the answer to this forcible 
appeal ; " there's no saying a word against Miss 
Alice, — I had rather give an extra scour to the 
floor than thwart her wishes." 
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** Mark my words," said the nurse, " she 
will be a wonderful person in her day ; unless 
indeed," with another most solemn shake of the 
head, " she is too clever to live ; which God 
forbid !" 

And now, how did Alice manage her little 
manoeuvre next day ? It was not very difficult 
to persuade her fond father that she was acting 
right in this instance ; he readily took her at her 
word ; for he had never known her unwilling to 
acknowledge herself wrong, when she was so. 
But it was a more arduous task to induce Fitz- 
maur to give up his project: he protested, he 
got angry, he called Alice whimsical and dis- 
obliging, he answered all her objections most 
plausibly; in short, he probably would have 
forced her to the ungracious office of flatly re- 
fusing, had she not in the gentlest way suggested 
to him, that this would be a capital opportunity 
for a little self-denial. She did not arrogantly 
attempt to advise or dictate — she merely hinted 
it to him, in a pretty little way, that no one 
could be offended at. This had the desired 
effect. Fitzmaur paused a moment, reflected, 
sighed, grumbled out that it was very hard, then 
yielded, and agreed that Mary should be queen. 

Now one more point remains, and Alice will 
have succeeded to her heart's content. Fitz- 
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maur must seek his sister^ kiss her^ and make 
up their little quarrel; "for," added Alice, 
" you really did tease her a little yesterday." 
Moreover, he must take care not to let her per- 
ceive that the change came from a third person; 
he must make her the offer as from himself, and 
with a kind affectionate manner, — for it vv^ould 
make Mary very happy to receive such a proof 
of kindness from her own dear brother ; and so 
in fact it did. Mary knew nothing of what had 
passed — she was pleased and delighted, not 
so much at the prospect of being queen of the 
day, as at perceiving her error in thinking that 
her own bonny Fitzmaur wished to shove her 
out of her place. When she saw Alice's merry 
face looking so glad to see her happy, she re- 
proached herself very much for having for an 
instant harboured unkind feelings towards her, 
and wished she could recall them. She won- 
dered how she could ever have objected to see 
her dear friend in a better place than herself. 
And probably the poor girl nev^r would have 
had the feelings she now repented of, had she 
not been spurred on to them by another. Fitz- 
maur, too, was happy; every one must be so 
who has yielded his wishes to another. He 
dearly loved his sister ; and when he saw how 
gratified she was by his kindness, he said to 
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himself, " After all, it is much better to have 
Mary for my queen." 

And was not Alice happy, when she saw that 
sunshine had broken through the clouds, and 
that bright smiles lit up the faces of her com- 
panions? Young reader, look into the Holy 
Volume, and there find of whom it is said that 
they are " blessed, for they shall be caUed the 
children of God ;" and that will give you Alice's 
encomium and her reward. 

We will say nothing of Augusta's feelings. 
We cannot believe that she was in reality better 
pleased to see Mary queen than Alice ; we know 
what her secret desire had been all along. It is 
melancholy to perceive how many bad feelings 
spring from that one of self-love. She could 
not, however, now, in any decency, make further 
complaints ; only she looked sullen and super- 
cilious. Judging, moreover, of others by her- 
self, and knowing nothing of what had passed 
between Alice and Fitzmaur, she expected to 
see the former look very mortified at that which 
she supposed to be a regular downfal. And as 
she could not restrain a sensation of petty tri- 
umph over a fallen rival, she dropped sundry 
hints about people who push themselves for- 
ward, finding themselves set down; and then 
she expected to see Alice look disconcerted. 
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But her remarks made no deeper Impression on 
the innocent mind at which they were directed, 
than the shadow of a passing cloud upon the 
sand. Totally at a loss, and quite unable to 
read the expression of Alice's eyes, Augusta 
was forced to own herself perplexed ; and per- 
haps her exclamation that night to her maid 
will give us some notion of the cause of her 
perplexity : " What a strange girl that Alice 
is! I cannot make her out. I am sometimes 
afraid of quarrelling with her; there is now 
and then something about her that seems to be 
MORE than a little girl." 



CHAPTER V. 



TBB bird's cage. 



" What can be the reason that Alice comes so 
seldom to us now^ and stays so short a time ?" 
said Mary, who had just, with much reluctance, 
allowed her friend to go home, having in vain 
tried to detain her. 

" Yes," replied Augusta, " she has been very 
little here this last week ; but I suppose her 
father keeps her." 

** No, that he does not," said Edward, who 
came into the room that minute ; " for I have 
just met him; and when I made a desperate 
attack upon him, accusing him of keeping away 
Alice, he told me he had nothing to do with it, 
and that I must settle the matter with her. I 
told him then, that she had been here to-day for 
the first time this week, and that she has only 
stayed an hour, instead of the whole afternoon." 

** And what did he answer ?" inquired his 
sister. 

" He said again, that he had nothing to do 
with it, and then rode on," Edward replied. 
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" Well, if he had not assured you that he 
had nothing to do with it," said Augusta, " I 
should certainly have supposed that she re- 
mained away by his orders ; for I had taken it 
into my head, she had got into some scrape 
with him." 

Alice in a scrape!" exclaimed Edward; 
who ever heard of such a thing? what put 
such a notion into your head ?" 

^^ How ridiculous you all axe about that 
child!" cried Augusta; ^^why should she not 
be in a scrape sometimes, as well as any one 
else ?" 

" As well as Augusta Fitzmaur, for in- 
stance," said the provoking Edward, with a sly 
leer out of the comer of his eye. 

" How rude you are !" said Augusta, look- 
ing annoyed. 

But Mary interrupted her by saying, " Pray 
do not begin quarrelling ; but tell us, Augusta, 
why you thought Alice was in a scrape." 

" You may remember," returned her cousin, 
" that the last time she was here was on Friday. 
The following Sunday, as we were returning from 
church, and she was walking part of the way 
with us, mamma and some one else were talking 
about visiting the poor ; and then Uncle John, 
happening to hear them, seized Alice by the 
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shoulder^ and roared out, in his great loud voice, 
* This little lass is the sceur de la chariti of the 
parish — she does more good than a whole con- 
vent of 'em.' Well, did you not remark that 
she looked confused ?" 

" I am sure it is no wonder," said Mary; " a 
touch from Uncle John, particularly accompanied 
by his wonted roar, is enough to make one jump 
a yard high." 

" Besides," said Edward, " she always gets 
red when she is praised ; indeed, she generally 
blushes if she is spoken to at all." 

" Yes ; but on this occasion she did more 
than blush," continued Augusta ; " she looked 
up at her father, quite frightened, as you might 
have observed, and shrunk behind the rest of 
the party ; and when I looked into her face to 
see what was the matter with her, a large tear 
was resting on her eyelash." 

" O poor little Alice ! dear little AKce !" ex- 
claimed the others simultaneously; " what could 
have been the cause ?" 

In an upper room in the Rectory, which 
looked upon the garden, at a large deal table 
stood that worthy personage, who has once or 
twice come before the reader. Nurse Roberts. 
She was ironing, literally, one may say, with all 
her might ; and as she completed the laborious 
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task, she handed each article, looking as smooth 
and white as her own starched cap and necker- 
chief, to her helpmate the cook, to fold and 
lay aside. Conversation, or that exchange of 
words which sometimes usurps the name, had 
not flagged between the two respectable dames 
during this domestic employment; when all of 
a sudden the good nurse made a dead pause, 
with iron poised in air, and mouth wide open, 
as if in attitude of eager listening. The curio- 
sity of her fellow-labourer was not allayed by 
the emphatic " La !" which escaped at last, fol- 
lowed by, "Well, I do declare, I hear Miss 
Alice's step upon the stairs." 

" Perhaps you do, and what then ?" not un- 
naturally inquired the other. 

" It's awful," solenmly replied the nurse, re- 
suming her work, and shaking her head. 

" What's awful ?" asked the cook ; but be- 
fore an answer could be given, the door opened, 
and, in truth, it was Alice, who came skipping 
in, hung her bonnet on a peg, and, jumping on 
the window-seat, placed her basket on her knees, 
and began plying her needle as hard as she could. 

" Miss Alice !" exclaimed the faithful guar- 
dian, pursing up her lips and trying to look 
mightily displeased, "Miss Alice, I thought I 
left you at the castle." 
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" So you did, Nursey dear/' said the little 
girl ; " but I did not promise you to remain 
there for ever." 

" You have worked too much, Miss Alice ; 

I told you so this morning — too much^^^ the 

nurse continued, more emphatically ; ^^ and I 

.beg you will put away your work, — ^it is very 

bad for you." 

^^ I must just finish this shirt, and this frock, 
and this pinafore," replied Alice. 

The good old dame shook her head, and look- 
ed as if not even her young favourite's pleading 
eyes could relax her stem features into a smile. 
But the urgent expostulation which was about 
to be made was checked by the sound of Mr. 
Russell's voice below stairs asking for his daugh- 
ter. He came up and opened the door, just as 
Mrs. Roberts was beginning to explain to her 
charge scientifically the bad effects of too close 
application upon the eyes, the lungs, the heart, 
the digestive organs, &c. &c. 

" Ah, sir !" exclaimed she, directly her loved 
master entered the room, " you may well come 
here to look for Miss Alice — she is never to be 
found any where else. The whole of this blessed 
week has she sat there upon that window-seat, 
with her knees up to her chin, stitching away 
as if for her life. No constitution will stand it. 
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sir ; I tell you the truth, upon my word. It's 
of no use in life taking her to the castle to have 
a good game of play ; she's back as quick as one 
can count ten, and again at her post. And not 
only does she work all day instead of playing, 
but she gets up an hour earlier than usual for 
the same purpose — no power can keep her in 
bed. I am sure, sir, it will be the death of 
her." 

" What makes you so very busy, my child?" 
said Mr. Russell, turning to his daughter. 

The child made no reply, but by raising her 
large eyes and fixing them upon his. It is said 
there is an eloquence in silence, and one might 
feel disposed to think there was such in Alice 
Russell's ; for, as if he had received a most sa- 
tisfactory answer, with an affectionate smile and 
a kind " God bless you," her father left her as 
he found her. 

" Well, was the like o' that ever seen !" ex- 
claimed Nurse Roberts ; " to be sure his Rever- 
ence must know best . . . but," she added, with 
one of her solemn shakes of the head, " it's not 
them big books he pores over all day that will 
help him to rear a motherless babe." 

But perhaps AKce's silent answer will not 
satisfy all parties so easily as it appears to have 
done her father ; and some for whom this brief 
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memorial is intended may think they have a 
good right to demand what Alice could pos- 
sibly have to do, which made her rise an hour 
earlier than usual, and induced her to absent 
herself from her loved friends at the castle. To 
this most reasonable demand a reply must be 
given, though thereby it will be needful to ex- 
hibit the human frailty of our little favourite ; 
and to remind the young reader that she was 
not the heroine of romance, whose character is 
always depicted as one of unnatural perfection, 
— but a little pilgrim, struggling onwards to 
a better world through trials and weaknesses* 
She had, like the rest of us, her own peculiar 
temptations ; it is impossible, therefore, but that 
she should sometimes have erred. 

It was about a day after the events recorded 
in the last chapter, when Alice was summoned 
in from the garden by her nurse, to look at a 
present which had just been sent to her by a 
distant friend. 

** It is something that will amuse you very 
much,".said the kind woman, delighted to watch 
her eager curiosity ; " it will talk to you when 
I am too busy, and your father is out." 

" Talk to me !" exclaimed the delighted 
child; " what can it be ?" 

She lost no time in ascertaining — it was a 
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beautiful green parrot, which called out directly 
she spoke to it, as it had been trained to do, 
«' Pretty poll ! Pretty AHce !" The Httle girl 
was in ecstacy ; " I will teach it to say, ^ Dear 
father,' " she said, " and then it will be quite a 
companion." But after she had talked to it and 
admired it for nearly half an hour, a new want 
occurred to her. The cage in which it had been 
sent was too small, and not at all of the right 
sort for a parrot — it had no swing, and all par- 
rots have a swing in their cages. Altogether it 
would not answer ; but what was to be done for 
another ? 

^* I saw a beautiful cage with a swing, which 
would just do," said her nurse, " in a shop-win- 
dow the other day ; but it cost ten shillings." 

** How could I possibly get ten shillings ?" 
asked poor Alice, looking rather disconsolate. 

^' Do you not think your father would give 
it to you, if you asked him?" inquired the 
other. 

^* I could not ask him," she replied ; " he 
gave me some money a short time ago, and I 
could not ask him for any more. I am sure he 
has other things to do with his money than to 
spend it on birds' cages." 

" But perhaps, if you were to shew him your 
parrot in this ugly cage, he would immediately 
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think you wanted a better one," said the nurse, 
who was, on this occasion, more fond than judi- 
cious. 

" Ah, if he would do that," Alice answered 
thoughtfully, " if he would, I should be so very 
glad; but I do not think he will — no, it will 
never come into his head that a parrot wants a 
swing, for I am sure it is not in any book." 

The child was right in her conjecture; for 
when, with a mixture of pleasure and anxiety, 
she shewed her parrot to her father, the notion 
of a better cage certainly never occurred to him ; 
and perhaps it would be found, if the truth were 
known, that the only interest the bird had in his 
eyes was the amusement it afforded his little 
daughter. 

Alice was disappointed. It would have been 
better for her to have asked at once for what she 
wanted — for with so fond a father there should 
be no reserve — but that shrinking timidity, \vhich 
was hinted at in the preceding chapter, was one 
of her few weaknesses ; the fear of giving pain, 
or of encroaching upon kindness already received, 
often made her silent, when it would have been 
better to speak out. The only vent she gave 
to her disappointment was when, a little while 
after, her father being engaged in writing, and 
she in solitary meditations on birds' cages, she 
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involuntarily exclaimed, " How pleasant it must 
be to be rich !" 

" I daresay it is, my love," replied Mr. Rus- 
sell, without taking his eyes from his paper; 
" but as I never was rich, I cannot tell you." 

It suddenly occurred to Alice that her friend 
Mary Fitzmaur had a cage that would just suit 
her purpose. Mary never used it ; for the bird 
to which it belonged had died some time ago, 
and the cage had remained ever since as useless 
lumber. But then Alice debated with herself, 
whether she could ask for it. No, she could not 
bring herself to ask for it, though she knew 
Mary did not want it: if she was loath to ask her 
own kind father, much less any one else. But 
then, thought she, " if I tell her about my par- 
rot, and how much it wants a new cage, she 
will think immediately of giving me hers, for 
she is so goodnatured." 

Very true it was that Mary was goodnatured ; 
perhaps there never lived a little girl more tho- 
roughly free from selfishness ; nevertheless, un- 
luckily she did not on this occasion think about 
the bird's cage. Her thoughts were occupied 
with other matters, which shall be explained. 

Probably the young reader will recollect 
mention having been made of a certain person- 
age called Uncle John, and that it was stated, 
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ill the first chapter, that he was expected by his 
nephews and nieces in a few days. His com- 
ing, it may be remembered, was joyfully hailed 
by the juvenile party ; and sundry expectations 
were expressed of presents, which were wont 
to be made on such occasions. The casual re- 
mark recorded to have been made by Augusta, 
in the beginning of this chapter, proves that this 
welcome friend had already arrived. He came 
the evening previous to the day we are now 
talking of, on which Alice received her parrot ; 
and it happened that same afternoon, when she, 
full of one idea, repaired to the castle, that she 
found all the longed-for presents spread upon 
a table ; while her friends, eager with delight, 
were alternately admiring the gifts, and em- 
bracing the kind giver. A beautiful bracelet 
had been assigned to Mary, to Augusta a pair 
of ear-rings, and all the boys had suitable pre- 
sents, according to their tastes and ages. No- 
thing could be thought of for a long while but 
the new treasures. Alice's arrival was but the 
acquisition of a fresh admirer; and for the latter 
it must be admitted that, for some time, she for- 
got herself and her wishes, and joined heartily 
in the pleasure of her companions. Still, a lit- 
tle later, after she had clasped and unclasped 
the bracelet, and turned the ear-rings round 

M 
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and round a hundred times, expressing due ad- 
miration, when the recollection of her own little 
want crossed her mind, and, expecting a re- 
turn of the sympathy she had shewn, she told 
her friend of her present, and of the extreme 
inconvenience of the cage, and Mary merely 
answered, " Oh, I am glad you have got a 
bird ; but do you not wish it was a bracelet V* 
then, it must be confessed, Alice felt a little 
hurt. 

Mary's answer proceeded from thoughtless- 
ness, not from selfishness; her mmd was so 
taken up with one subject, that she had no 
room for another; she did not recollect her 
own empty cage ; and it never occurred to her, 
that her friend might find greater diflSiculty in 
procuring a trifle of the sort than she would do. 
But Alice made no allowance of this kind ; she 
felt grieved and mortified — glad she had made no 
direct request — resolved to ask no favours; for 
she was slightly nettled. She felt as if she stood 
alone — as if no one cared for her little wants and 
pleasures. She looked upon all the beautiful 
things, none of which were for her, and thought 
within herself, " Probably these have cost many 
pounds, whereas ten shillings would procure all 
I wish for ; the very thing which would make 
me happy is lying useless in a lumber-room, yet 
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HO one gives it to me." And then the feeKng, 
which so many poorer, so many richer than 
Alice Russell, have indulged, crossed her Kttle 
mind — " How small a portion of the superflu- 
ous wealth of this house would procure for me 
all I desire!" Alas! this little discontent led 
on, as is invariably the case, to other bad feel- 
ings. She then wronged her poor friend Mary, 
and judged her harshly : " Mary does not think 
of me when she is happy; because she has so 
many beautiful things, and this pretty bracelet, 
she is become selfish." 

The great evil of censuring the conduct of 
others is, that one naturally begins to think fa- 
vourably of oneself ; and Alice, all the time she 
was walking home, was thinking how differently 
she would have acted in Mary's place. 

" How very selfish all rich people are !" ex- 
claimed she to her father that evening. 

" Why, my child, that is a sweeping accu- 
sation," he replied ; " it was but this morning 
you thought it must be pleasant to be rich ; am 
I to infer that you would think it pleasant to 
be selfish ?" 

" No," said Alice, a little taken aback by 
her own inconsistency ; " but I did not know 
then how selfish rich people were." 

" And what has opened your eyes to the 
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fact, or what you assume to be such T again in- 
quired her father, looking earnestly at her. 

Alice was silent; but her anxious parent 
drew her towards him, and, placing his arm 
round her waist, insisted upon her telling him 
what had given rise to her uncharitable obser- 
vation. The child then told him all the parti- 
culars of the bird's cage. 

" Why did you not ask me for ten shillings 
to buy the bird's cage ?" asked her father. 

" I was afraid you could not afford it," re- 
plied Alice. 

" But then, would it not have been better 
to have ascertained that point, or else to have 
resigned yourself to the evil, and have made up 
your mind to it ?" 

" Oh, but I wished for it so very much I" 
was the only answer Alice could return at that 
moment. 

Mr. Russell looked grave and rather sorrow- 
ful ; and then added, " It is very good for us 
sometimes to have our wishes thwarted — to be 
in want of things and not to be able to procure 
them : this is very useful indeed, if we school 
our tempers ; but if we murmur and repine, it 
does us harm. I had rather put myself to any 
inconvenience, than that my child should learn 
to envy those who are better off than herself. 
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You may remember I promised the other day 
to give you a book; it would have cost just 
ten shillings, — here is the money; you may 
dispose of it as you please." So saying, he laid 
half a sovereign upon the table, adding, " I shall 
talk to you about this when your thoughts are 
more disengaged." 

At any other time her father's serious re- 
mark would have made the thoughtful Alice 
pause before she seized the wished-for gift, and 
then she would have had time to observe the 
sorrowful look with which it was made. But 
at this moment her mind was engrossed by one 
idea — a bird's cage; her heart was bent upon 
this one object, so that she could think of no- 
thing else. She jumped for joy at the prospect, 
kissed and thanked her father ; then seizing the 
money, she bounded up stairs, calling out at the 
top of her voice, " Nursey, Nursey, we will go 
to-morrow the first thing to buy the bird's cage." 

When Alice returned to wish her father good 
night, she did not notice the grave manner in 
which he spoke to her. How was this ? she who 
was wont to watch his smiles, and read his eyes. 
She was thinking of the bird's cage. See how 
sad it is to desire any thing inordinately. How 
innocent soever the object of our wishes may 
be in itself, it becomes harmful to us directly 
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we long for it too much. The mind becomes 
cramped, so that it cannot perform all its func- 
tions, when it has been bent too long upon one 
object; just as the limbs will sometimes be 
cramped when they have remained for a length 
of time in one position. 

The next day was fine; and Alice could 
hardly wait till breakfast was over and her les- 
sons learned, before she begged of Nurse Ro- 
berts to walk with her to the shop. The induU 
gent nurse equipped herself as fast as she could^ 
but it was difficult to keep pace with her bound- 
ing, skipping companion. 

The town of N — was about two miles dis- 
tant. Before Alice and her nurse had reached it, 
they were accosted by a poor girl in very ragged 
clothes and barefoot; she looked pale and ill, 
and her voice faltered as she spoke. AUce stood 
still immediately ; and the poor girl asked her 
if, for the love of God, she could do something 
to help her poor mother. 

" We are not used to begging, indeed we 
are not, miss; my poor mother knew better 
days before father died, — since that we have 
been badly oif ; but we got on pretty well till 
Johnny took ill ; and now, God help us, I do not 
know what we shall do." 

Alice felt sorry, and asked who Johnny was. 
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" Johnny is my eldest brother, and he has 
worked hard for us as long as he could; but 
now he has been ill these two months, and mo- 
ther's had to give all our money in doctor's phy- 
sic, and the rent is owing next month, and how 
we are to pay it God knows : mother has just 
had to sell some of our clothes to pay the bread- 
bill, for the man would not wait any longer. 
And now we do not know how to get another 
meal, and the children axe crying for something 
to eat ; indeed, we are all very hungry," and her 
lips quivered as she said this. 

Alice inquired where she lived ; adding, she 
was sure her father would send her some food 
when he heard all this. 

" My name is Ellen Barton ; we live some 
way &om his Reverence's house," answered the 
suppliant, " on the other side of the river." 

" Well, do not cry, poor girl," said Alice ; 
" I will not fail to speak to my father directly 
I get home, and I am quite sure he will send 
you food, and something good for your bro- 
ther; and I am certain he will think of some 
way of helping you with your rent : so pray do 
not fret. I shall not see my father immediately, 
for I am going into the town to buy a bird's 
cage ; but directly I get home, you may depend 
upon my speaking to him about you." 
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The girl curtsied and passed on. Mce.too, 
went on, quickening her movements, eager to 
purchase her longed-for treasure ; but not with- 
out sincerely commiserating the poor girl who 
had just spoken to her, and talking over with 
her nurse various plans for their relief. 

At last the cage is purchased, and the little 
girl returns in great glee : she runs up to her room 
and caresses her parrot, saying, " Pretty poll ;" 
and the bird answers, as it had been taught, 
" Pretty Alice." She entices it into the new 
cage, and in a few minutes has the pleasure of 
seeing it swinging backwards and forwards, mak- 
ing sundry noises expressive of its enjoyment. 
Alice clapped her hands in delight. To do her 
justice, however, she was but a few minutes thus 
engaged, before she remembered her promise to 
Ellen Barton, and went to find her father. 

*^ Father, I have heard such a sad story from 
a poor girl named Ellen Barton ; she wants re- 
lief; her mother is very poor; have you time 
to attend to it now ?" 

" Certainly," said the clergyman, laying down 
his pen. 

Alice repeated to him word for word the tale 
of distress ; and asked him if he would send the 
family some nourishment. 

" I will, of course," replied her father ; "but 
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what did you answer when she had opened her 
grief to you ?" 

Alice gave her own reply without hesita- 
tion. 

" Is that all you said ?" asked Mr. Russell. 
That is all," replied his daughter. 
I suppose you did not hear her make any 
remark as she walked away ?" continued he. 

" No," said Alice ; " what do you think she 
said?" 

" I thought," Mr. Russell answered, " that 
perhaps she might have muttered to herself. 
How very selfish all clergymen's daughters are ! 
But I conclude she was too charitable to judge 
her neighbour harshly." 

Alice stood as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
upon her. She clearly understood her father's 
meaning; and the deep crimson which over- 
spread her features shewed that no further re- 
proof was needed just then. It would be greatly 
wronging Alice to suppose that her momentary 
selfishness was deliberate. No, had she reflected 
at all on the line of conduct she ought to pur- 
sue at the time Ellen Barton was talking to her, 
her accustomed piety and charity forbid us to 
doubt that she would have renounced her pro- 
ject, and bestowed the half-sovereign upon the 
destitute family. But, to speak plainly, it never 
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occurred to her; she was not intentionally self- 
ish; but she was suffering &om the natural 
consequences of having allowed her desires to 
fix themselves too strongly on one object. She 
had longed for the cage so ardently^ that when 
it was vrithin her grasp, the notion of relin- 
quishing it never crossed her mind. But now 
the extent of her error was present before her 
eyes. Her presumptuous censures of others, 
her double fault in falling into the same sin she 
had condemned in them, her unkind neglect of 
the poverty of one of Christ's little ones, — all 
flashed upon her. And then the warning words 
and look of her dear father, which, in her folly, 
she had disregarded at the time, came to her 
recollection. Poor Alice hid her face, and sob- 
bed aloud. 

Her father pitied his child when he saw her 
distress, and drew her vdthin his arms ; but he 
could not comfort her by lessening her fault in 
her own eyes — that would have been neither 
judicious nor truthful. He told her to go and 
think over it in her own room, while he went 
to visit the poor family of Ellen Barton. Alice 
could not answer a word; she hurried, glad 
to be released, to her Httle room ; and there, 
unchecked, she cried bitterly. She could not 
bear to look at her parrot in its bright new cage 
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— it seemed to taunt her with her fault ; so she 
put it outside the door. Her kind old nurse^ 
coming in at that moment^ was in consternation 
at the sight of her favourite leaning against the 
pillow of her bed, and sobbing as if her heart 
would break. She hastened to her side, and, 
calling her all the most endearing names, asked 
her what grieved her. 

" Oh, leave me, Nursey !" sobbed the child ; 
" I am very, very wicked." 

Nurse Roberts stood motionless for a minute ; 
then, as she slowly left the room, she muttered, 
" The Lord ha' mercy on the like o' me, if that 
innocent babe is a sinner!" Nevertheless she 
did not attempt to decoy Alice from her peni- 
tent attitude, concluding that Mr. Russell had 
reprimanded her for something : much as she 
doted on her, she had too much principle and 
good sense ever to interfere when her master 
was displeased with his daughter; which, it must 
be added, was rather a rare occurrence. The 
only nurse-like tenderness she gave way to, on 
the present occasion, was in cutting a slice of 
cake, and laying it carefully by, " to cheer her 
a bit when it was all over." 

In the mean while Alice sat for some time 
crying, and thinking over her fault. I have al- 
ready mentioned a particular print which hung 
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over the table at which she was accustomed to 
say her prayers, and which was her especial fa- 
vourite. It represented Christ blessing children ; 
and there were the figures of several children^ 
in different positions and at various distances^ 
clustering round the Holy Saviour. Now Alice 
was wont to single out of the group one par- 
ticular child, whom she said must be the hap- 
piest ; it was the one nearest to Christ, who was 
touching His raiment, and on whose head the 
blessed hand rested. Alice used to look at this 
picture over and over again, and try to imagine 
that she was that one happiest of all those happy 
children. But at this sad moment, when, as 
usual, her eyes rested on her picture, she felt 
(and tliis thought redoubled her grief) that she 
could not possibly be any longer one of that 
group ; or, if she was in it at all, she must be the 
one farthest off, who seemed to be quite on the 
outside, not near enough to be noticed. But 
then Alice remembered the possibility of being 
restored to that happy place ; and this recollec-^ 
tion brought her to her knees, and long and 
fervently did the penitent child pray to be for- 
given. 

It was a little while after this that Alice 
came to the resolution of assisting the distressed 
family in the only way that remained to her. 
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She had no more money, so she could not re- 
lieve them by alms; but she might give them 
her time. She recollected that Ellen had told 
her that her mother had been compelled to sell 
the children's clothes to pay the bread-bill ; she 
might work hard to replace those clothes. She 
resolved to give up all her playtime, and to 
rise an hour earUer every morning, till she had 
finished this task. It was Mr. Russell's custom 
to keep by him a store of materials for clothing 
the poor, under Nurse Roberts' superintendence, 
who generally gave out the work to those who 
wished to earn a little by their own industry — 
always, however, by Mr. Russell's express de- 
sire, reserving a small portion to be done by 
Alice. All that she had, therefore, to do, was 
to ask for a larger portion of work for herself 
from this store; and this she did at once, that 
same evening; and having performed this, she 
felt considerably happier. 

Upon seeing her so diligently employed that 
evening, and upon learning what her occupation 
was, Mr. Russell felt pleased ; and his pleasure 
pretty nearly completed Alice's happiness. He 
promised, moreover, that she should go with him 
the next morning to visit the family, and ascer- 
tain the exact sizes of the children. 

The next day Alice did not fail to remind 
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her father of his promise, nor he to perform it ; 
so they went together. The cottage was at some 
distance, in a glen on the other side of the river. 
On entering it they found the poor widow stoop- 
ing over a very small iSre, boiling a pot of broth 
with which Mr. Russell had supplied her. She 
looked wretchedly ill ; and when, having warmed 
the nourishment, she carried it to the pallet of 
straw on which her son was stretched, and hung 
over him, soothing him, and coaxing him to eat 
the food she had prepared, her face looked more 
ghastly than ever by the side of his flushed cheek. 
A threadbare blanket formed his only covering, 
though the chilliness of fever was upon hina. 
Two or three children — ^verifying, by their half- 
naked appearance, their sister's statement — ^were 
seated on the ground, rolling pebbles for marbles, 
and every now and then looking wistfully up at 
the broth so little relished by their sick brother, 
while a " hush" from their eldest sister checked 
their little voices, whenever for a short moment 
they forgot their own distress and his ilhiess in 
the merriment of childhood. Yet, in spite of 
the abject poverty of their appearance, they were 
clean ; and there was an attempt at tidiness in 
the room, which contrasted strangely with its 
wretchedness. 

When the door opened, Ellen Barton took 
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her post by the sick bed; while her mother 
came forward to receive Mr. Russell, and gave 
him a chair. She did this without speaking; 
and when the clergyman asked her how her son 
was, she replied, " The hand of God is heavy 
upon him I" and, covering* her face, rocked her- 
self backwards and forwards on her chair, with 
a low moan. 

"Mother, mother, don't take on so!" said 
the boy, raising his eyes, which seemed lit up 
with a dying glare ; " please God, I shall be 
well soon." 

Mr. Russell, drawing near to the poor wo- 
man, endeavoured, in a low tone, to pour com- 
fort into her heart; but she seemed to reject all 
consolation, still continuing to rock on her chair, 
and answering, " The hand of God is heavy on 
us, sir." 

" Will you not, then, bow beneath the hand 
of God ?" inquired the clergyman, whose prac- 
tised eye quickly perceived that the tender plant 
she was nurturing would never bloom again on 
this lower soil ; " will you not try to receive 
willingly from the hand of God whatever He is 
pleased to send, whether good or ill ?" 

" Sir," said the woman, almost wildly, " He 
may take all; He may take my cottage, my 
poor pittance of food ; nay. He may take those 
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babes — they will be happier gone ; but I cannot 
spare my son — my Johnny ; He must not take 
my son !" 

" And if He took your son," continued the 
clergyman, in a soothing tone, " would He be 
taking more than He Himself gave for you ?'* 

The woman. pressed her hands upon her bo- 
som, and answered nothing. Mr. Russell spoke 
a few words more to her, in a voice too low for 
others to hear ; and then opening a small book 
embellished with engravings, he shewed her one 
representing the Son of Man in all His agony, 
and asked her if any thing she had yet endured 
equalled His sufferings. 

The poor woman seemed moved, and with 
tears acknowledged that Christ had borne more 
for her than she had ever endured, " It is not 
against the good God that I would murmur," 
she added, — " may He forgive me if I have done 
so, — but indeed, sir, when His hand is heavy 
upon us, maybe sometimes one says a word one 
should not say." 

Mr. Russell still continued to address her in 
a tone of comfort ; but added, " You know, as 
I told you yesterday, if you had not allowed a 
feeling of false shame to prevent your coming to 
me when first your troubles came upon you, you 
would not have been reduced to such distress. 
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But I will not say more on that subject now, as 
we talked about it yesterday." 

" Ah, sir, it's hard to beg, when one has 
known better days I" replied Widow Barton. 
" Before my husband died — and that's four 
years ago, come next Michaelmas — I never 
knew a day's want ; and even since that, I have 
never been to say actually in want till now, 
thanks to my own dear boy. He has worked 
hard for us, sir; indeed he has. Every night 
I felt proud of him as he returned from his 
day's work, light-hearted, and looking beautiful 
with health and innocence. We lived hard, sir ; 
but what of that ? we were happy. I was able 
to keep my children in food, and in decent cloth- 
ing to send them to the parish school. But two 
months ago he had to work at the draining of a 
pond ; and he got wet through, and stood in his 
wet clothes all day, and I think they were not 
properly dry next morning, for he did not tell 
me that he had been wet, thinking nothing of 
it. Well, the next day he had a cold and a 
chilliness, which I am told was fever ; but he 
went out still to work, because he would not 
that his mother should want for any thing ; and 
then he got a cough, which settled deep upon 
his chest. He lay-by for a week ; but then he 
went to work again, thinking himself better. 

N 
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He battled against sickness, till it conquered 
him quite; and now he's laid low, and God 
knows when he will rise again!" 

'' Should it please God to take your son, 
will it not comfort you to think he has been 
a good, dutiful boy ?" asked Mr. RusselL 

" O my Johnny !" exclaimed the unhappy 
mother. "Yes, sir, you may well call him a 
dutiful boy : I should not be alive now but for 
him. When my husband died, I, like a wicked 
woman as I was, wrung my hands, and said I 
had nothing to live for, and so there was no use 
in living. * And have you not us to live for, 
mother dear V said he, coming and kissing away 
my tears ; * will you not live for us ? I mean to 
live for you, and I will work for you, and soon 
the little ones will be big, and able to work too. 
We shall see bright days yet, mother.' So he 
comforted me, till I was ashamed of requiring 
to be taught by my own child; so T cheered up. 
And since that, many a time he has cheered me 
when I have been cast down. But now, surely, 
he will cheer me no more ; and who will com- 
fort me when he is gone ?" 

" Mother always takes on so," said the sick 
boy, as Mr. Russell approached his bed, " when 
she talks of my illness. I hope, sir, you will 
not think bad of it ; for indeed I fear she is 
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Weakened by want and watching. She gets no 
sleep o'- nights, watching by me ; and many a 
day she has only had a crust of bread to sup- 
port her, to let the children have what little 
food she could procure." 

" I feel most unhappy to think of the dis- 
tress you have endured," said Mr. Russell ; " I 
hope you wiU never again go on so long without 
making your wants known." 

" Sir," replied the youth, in a subdued voice, 
*^ I shall never go on long any way ; and I pray 
you, for the love of God, be kind to my mother 
when I am dead. I dare not tell her the truth ; 
but I feel it within me, I am not long for this 
world." 

Mrs. Sarton, who had only heard Mr. Rus- 
sell's remark, and not her son's answer, replied : 
" It's true, sir, I ought, for my children's sake, 
to have run the risk of hard words, and have 
asked for help. But what's the use of applying 
at the doors of the rich ? Oftentimes they wiU 
give nothing — (to be sure, if I had known how 
kind you were, sir, I should have thought diflfer- 
ently), — or if they do vouchsafe to give a little 
help, it is so little that one is ashamed of hav- 
ing asked for it; while the price of a single 
ornamented table from their well - furnished 
rooms — which, if they lost, they would forget 
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they ever had — ^would save a whole family from 



• » 
ruin. 



These words struck heavily on Alice's heart; 
they reminded her of her own feelings a short 
time ago ; and she was more ashamed than ever 
of the over^agemess she had indulged in the 
pursuit of a trifle. 

Mr. Russell^ having promised poor Johnny 
Barton to visit him frequently, and exhorted 
his mother to patience and resignation, took 
his little daughter by the hand, and led her 
away. 

Alice spoke hardly a word during her walk 
home. Her heart was full ; and a few tears fell 
silently as she thought of her momentary self- 
ishness. All that afternoon she worked dili- 
gently, and all the next day and all the week ; 
and so perseveringly did she labour, that towards 
the end of the week she had nearly finished 
clothes for the three children. 

And now, perhaps, a sufficient answer has 
been given to the wondering questions of the 
little Fitzmaurs, who of course knew nothing 
of what had passed, and who only regretted the 
absence of their friend. Perhaps, too, Mr. Rus- 
sell's silence, after Nurse Roberts' expostulation, 
will no longer be a cause of astonishment. And 
the young reader, who has ever experienced heart- 
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felt sorrow after the commission of a fault, will 
readily sympathise with the shuddering timidity 
which excited Augusta's attention when Alice 
was praised for works of charity : while, on the 
other hand, if he be a stranger to such sorrow, 
he cannot sympathise with Alice ; for if there 
be one point more difficult than another for the 
thoughtless to appreciate, it is the penitence of 
the saints, 

I shall not regret having betrayed this error 
into which our little favourite fell, if thereby 
one child be led to understand how a Christian 
may fall and rise again. 



CHAPTER VI. 

THB LADT OF THB MIDDLE AGB8. 

Alice Russell's self-imposed task was nearly 
completed towards the end of the week, when 
she was surprised by the entrance of her three 
friends from the castle one afternoon, and still 
more surprised to see Mary deliberately take 
off her bonnet and produce her work-bag, and 
the two boys throw themselves with much sang- 
froid into her father's arm-chair. Alice, as she 
bade them welcome, laughed at their cool sauci- 
ness. 

" You see, Alice," said Mary, " if you are 
so very surly that you will not come to us, we 
are obliged to come to you." 

" I am very glad to see you," repKed the 
other ; " I shall be delighted if you will spend 
an hour or two with me while I work." 

" Pray, Mistress Alice," said Edward, " why 
have you been playing the cynic all this week ?" 

" I have not done so, to my knowledge," 
Alicp answered. 
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*'* Well, then, why have you been playing 
Dame Notable ?" continued Edward. 

" The fact is," said Mary, " you are making 
clothes for the poor, — you are always doing 
something good." 

Alice slightly shuddered, and exclaimed: 
" Hush ! pray do not talk of that !" 

"You strange girl," said Mary, staring her 
full in the face, — " most people like to be 
praised !" 

" Surely not, when they do not deserve it !" 
returned the other. 

" However, Mother Good," said Edward, 
" do not flatter yourself that we have come 
here for the sole purpose of watching you two 
young ladies stitching ; though, to be sure, we 
thought you might require a little looking after. 
But the fact is, we hoped to have found Mr. 
Russell at home; we wanted to ask him some 
questions." 

" I expect him home every minute," replied 
Alice ; "he told me he was not going far : I dare- 
say he will be happy to answer your questions." 

"You know that portrait in the hall," said 
Fitzmaur, " that we call the gentle lady ?" 

"Yes," replied Alice, " the portrait of a lady 
in a black veil, with such gentle eyes and a fair 
skin like Mary's." 
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" Exactly," returned Fitzmaur ; " we want 
to know all about her ; and I daresay your fa- 
ther can tell us, for he knows every thing. We 
asked Uncle John ; and he told us that she was 
a superstitious old woman, who washed people's 
sores." 

" I must say," said Alice, " that was not 
telling you much." 

" Well, then he added that she was a great 
friend of St. Anselm, who was a bigoted old 
papist who quarrelled with the king. Now, do 
you know much about St. Anselm ? for I forget 
all I read." 

" I read in my little book," replied Alice, 
" that he lived in the reigns of William Rufus 
and Henry I. ; but I do not know much about 
him. Of course your uncle must know best, 
but does it not seem odd that he should have 
been all that, if he was Saint Anselm ?" 

" Why, it does certainly," Fitzmaur an- 
swered ; " but Uncle John says, that in those 
days folks made more fuss about saints than we 
enlightened people do." 

"Well, that is still more strange," said Alice, 
thoughtfully ; " would it not seem natural that^ 
if people made a great fuss about the saints, 
they should be very particular who they called 
saints ?" 
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" I must say that is true/' replied all the 
others unanimously. 

" But still," continued Fitzmaur, after a 
pause, " it must have been wrong of him to 
quarrel with the king." 

" Yes," Alice replied ; " but . . . • you 
know there are two ways of telling a story. 
Suppose it might have been the king who quar- 
relled with St. Anselm ; then it sounds quite as 
bad to have quarrelled with a bishop." 

" So it does !" exclaimed the others. 

" I do declare," cried Edward, " if you would 
not stitch all day, I should think you something 
of a clever girl!" 

" At all events," continued Alice, " I think 
it makes one feel rather frightened to talk ill of 
a man who is called saintJ" 

" It is very odd," replied Fitzmaur, " but 
just that idea occurred to me ; but I did not 
say so, for fear Uncle John should laugh at 
me. 

" Tell us exactly what your uncle said about 
the gentle lady," said Alice. 

•* All he knew about her,*' answered Fitz- 
maur, *' was, that she was the daughter of the 
Baron De Courcy, who came over to England 
with William the Conqueror; and that her 
son, &om whom we are descended, gave her a 
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great deal of trouble. He says that the portrait 
in the hall was not taken at the time, but was 
painted as late as two hundred years ago^ from 
a picture of her in an old missal. It is very like 
that picture in features and expression ; and it 
is supposed that it must be like her, from' the 
resemblance to other members of the family. 
But for all other accounts Uncle John referred 
us to Mr. Russell, first, because he knows every 
thing ; and secondly because, a long while ago, 
he wrote a little history of the gentle lady from 
some old book." 

** I must say. Uncle John is very complimen- 
tary in the first of the two reasons he assigns," 
said a voice from the other side of the room ; 
and on looking round, the children perceived 
their kind friend Mr. Russell. He had entered 
just in time for the close of Fitzmaur's speech ; 
and was now fairly beset by his three little visi- 
tors — one taking his hat, that he might not go 
out again; another holding his hands, that he 
might not employ himself; and the third plant- 
ing herself firmly on his knee, to prevent his 
rising from his chair. Thus imprisoned, he was 
informed that he could not expect to get free 
till he had given the required information re- 
specting St. Anselm and the gentle lady. 

" But how have you disposed of your cousin 
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Augusta," asked Mr. Russell, " while you in- 
dulge this sudden historical fit V 

" Augusta is slightly indisposed," answered 
Edward, mincing his voice, " and is reposing on 
the sofa in her mamma's room ; while we, her 
bereaved cousins, are come to the Rectory for 
comfort under our temporary loss." 

Mr. Russell then looked through a bureau 
full of papers, and produced a manuscript con- 
taining a brief history of the lady in question ; 
but first he said that he woiild give them an out- 
line of the life of St. Anselm, that they might 
judge for themselves of the dispute between him 
and the king. 

Mr. Russell. " St. Anselm was an Italian by 
birth, and the son of illustrious parents. From 
his earliest youth religion was the first object of 
his heart; nay, so great was his love for God 
and the things of God, that he had a longing 
even in his childhood to renounce the world, 
and devote himself exclusively to works of re- 
ligion. By this you know, of course, that I 
mean a monastic life ; for in those days persons 
who desired to give themselves up to the service 
of the poor and to the cultivation of letters, re- 
tired to monasteries. Convents and monasteries 
offered a ready refuge to the poor or afflicted i 
they were the means of keeping thousands from 
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starvation ; for in those days charity was always 
gratuitous — there was no law to compel people 
to maintain the poor^ except the law of Christ ; 
consequently whatever was done for them was 
done for His sake. They were also the depo- 
sitories of learning; because, at a time when 
books were scarce, and the means of commu- 
nication between persons at a distance very 
limited, it was a great convenience for learned 
men to congregate together in one place« Print- 
ing not being invented, the only way of multi- 
plying books was by copying them out with the 
hand — a work much too laborious for persons 
to undertake who had many worldly cares be- 
sides, and only suitable to those who were con- 
tent to lead a sedentary life, and to labour for 
the sole purpose of doing good. Many valu- 
able manuscripts, besides the Bible, owe their 
preservation to the monks. To one of these 
religious houses Saint Anselm offered himself 
for admission, at the early age of fifteen ; but 
his parents objecting, he was content to give 
up his wish. Obedience was his ruling prin- 
ciple, and it was that obedience which made 
him so uncompromising as a ruler; for those 
are always best fitted to command who have 
first, in their turn, obeyed. When he was 
twenty-seven years old, being then of an age 
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which gave him a right to choose his own pro- 
fession^ he followed the bent of his inclinations, 
and entered the abbey of Bee, in Normandy. 
He was certainly well adapted for a life of that 
kind ; it suited his turn of mind much better 
than the turmoil of a public and elevated sta^ 
tion, for he was natiurally of a quiet, gentle dis- 
position, fond of sedentary pursuits, and very 
learned. However, he was well adapted for any 
position ; for the tnie secret of knowing how to 
fill any station well is, not so much the having 
a natural inclination towards that particular state 
of life, as the having a well-disciplined mind, 
trained to obey without disputing, and to do 
our duty in that state of life to which it may 
please God to call us. Such was St. Anselm. 
Having enjoyed peace and seclusion for thirty 
years, at the call of duty he tore himself away 
from his loved pursuits, to serve his Lord where 
He was pleased to be served. But first I must 
tell you what circumstances led to this change 
in his life. Lanfranc, who had been prior in 
the very abbey of which St. Anselm was now 
abbot, was afterwards made Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. When he died, the king, William Ru- 
fus, instead of appointing a successor, left the 
see vacant for four years, and in the mean time 
seized upon the revenues. Nothing could be 
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worse than this; for all such possessions are 
solemnly consecrated to God, — ^and to take what 
is given to God is the worst kind of robbery, 
and is dreadful sacrilege. There can scarcely 
be a greater crime than the seizing upon such 
holy treasures— it is like defying the power of 
Ahnighty God,— and such ill-gotten wealth is 
sure to prove a curse, instead of a blessing* Of 
this awful crime, however, the king was guilty ; 
and not only with the see of Canterbury, but 
his practice was to seize the revenues of all va- 
cant bishoprics, and appropriate them to his 
own use. How long the king would have gone 
on in this reckless way, rushing headlong into 
perdition, it is impossible to say ; but the chas- 
tening hand of God in mercy arrested him, and 
laid him low on the bed of sickness. Then con- 
science raised her voice, which had hitherto been 
drowned or disregarded ; then remorse began to 
torture the humbled king, and sickness taught 
him what in health he refused to learn, namely, 
that there is no royal road to heaven, but that 
the prince and the beggar must aUke tread the 
path of penitence and good works. When the 
fear of death was upon him, William remem- 
bered the vacant sees and the injury he had 
done the Church. It happened (so had God 
ordered events) that Anselm was in England at 
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the time the king fell sick, having been entreated 
by Hugh, Earl of Chester, to attend him during 
his illness. He was therefore able, when called 
for, to wait upon the king ; and probably his 
admonitions brought him in some measure to 
repentance, for William entreated St. Anselm 
to undertake the office of Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, At first the holy man refused : he felt 
that he was now on the wane of life, being past 
sixty years old ; he felt, moreover, that the years 
of quiet he had been spending but ill fitted him 
to stem the stormy passions of such a man as 
William Rufus; in short, he felt that he was not 
adapted to the task. He did not, however, trust 
to his own judgment ; but seeing that the king 
and many others were very urgent with him to 
accept the office, he referred himself for direc 
tion to his spiritual ruler the pope, representing 
to him how little qualified he was for so arduous 
a post. The pope commanded him to accept 
the archbishopric ; and St. Anselm, with much 
regret but with a submissive mind, gave up his 
loved seclusion, and obeyed. But before he en- 
tered upon his new office, he insisted on the 
king's restoring the revenues of Canterbury, as 
they were in the time of Lanfranc; and with 
this most reasonable demand the king complied. 
He also warned William, that, as archbishop. 
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he should keep the vow of obedience he had, 
as Abbot of Bee, made to Pope Urban II. ; 
and this he made to be fuUj understood be- 
fore he assumed the episcopal office. Unfor- 
tunately, the repentance caused by fear does 
not often outlive the fear which produced it 
When William recovered from his sickness, he 
began to fall back into his wicked ways; and 
then he found that the man who was so meek 
and quiet in his private character could be vali- 
ant as a Hon in defending the Church of Christ 
The first subject of dispute was, when William 
was going to make war upon his brother Robert 
The king wanted money, and the archbishop 
offered him 500/. The king said this was not 
enough; but St. Anselm could not give him 
more without defrauding the Church; so he 
respectfully but firmly refused. The king was 
very angry; and when the archbishop went to 
him, just before he embarked for Normandy, to 
ask permission to call a synod to settle the dis- 
orders of the Church, the king refused; and 
treated St. Anselm so unkindly, that he was 
obliged to leave the court. The second quarrel 
was, when the archbishop wished to go to Home 
to receive the pall from the hands of the pope. 
The pall was a woollen robe, which, after being 
consecrated by being laid upon the altar at St. 
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Peter's, was placed on the shoulders of an arch- 
bishop, to mvesthim with his dignity. Urban II. 
was at that time the rightful Pope ; but there was 
another who called himself pope and asserted his 
claims ; and King William pretended he had not 
made up his mind which was the right one. He 
was a proud rebellious man, who wished to rule 
over every thing, even over the Church ; so he was 
very angry that the Archbishop should acknow- 
ledge Urban when he himself had not done so, 
and refused to let him go to Home, declaring 
that he himself would bestow upon him the pall. 
But St. Anselm reminded William that he had 
vowed obedience to Urban, and had declared 
his resolution of keeping that vow from the 
first, when he had so unwillingly accepted the 
office of Archbishop of Canterbury. He posi- 
tively refused to receive the pall from any one 
but the Pope, because he was the Head of the 
Church, and he had vowed to obey him. He 
expostulated with the king, and told him that 
he was ready to * render unto Csesar the things 
which were Caesar's,' but that he must also 'ren- 
der imto God the things which were God's.' 
The king still persisted; but Anselm still re- 
mained firm. Now, to judge rightly of the Arch- 
bishop's conduct, it will not do to compare it 
with the laws now existing, but with the state 

o 
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of things at that time. The Pope was then the 
acknowledged head of all the Western Church; 
his authority was not questioned; all bishops 
and archbishops at their consecration vowed 
obedience to him ; and, therefore, to disobey him 
would have been breaking an oath. Whether or 
not this was a right state of things is another 
question, and one we need not now consider. 
At that time nothing had occurred to divide the 
Western Church, of which the English was a 
part, and of which the Pope was the head. For 
a bishop to have disobeyed the laws of the Church 
then, and to have obeyed the king rather than 
the Pope (his ecclesiastical superior in things 
spiritual), would have been fearing man more 
than God. It was a law of the Church that 
archbishops should receive the pall from the 
hands of the Pope : this particular law in ques- 
tion is not now binding upon us, because the 
Western Church is in a divided state, and one 
set of laws does not govern the whole body. 
But such being the existing law, I leave you to 
judge whether St. Anselm was wrong or right 
in refusing to be invested with his dignity by 
the hands of the king. The dispute lasted a long 
time : a council of bishops was called to de- 
cide the point; but they did nothing to help 
St. Anselm, though they knew he was right. 
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because they were afraid of the king. At last, 
after contesting the point for a long while, find- 
ing that the Archbishop was ready to die sooner 
than compromise his principles, the king sub- 
mitted; the pall was brought from Rome by 
the Pope's nuncio (or deputy), and laid upon 
the altar in the cathedral of Canterbury, from 
whence St. Anselm received it as from the Pope. 
But William never quite forgave the Archbishop ; 
his reconciliation with him was not sincere, so 
he soon found other subjects of dispute. When 
he made war upon Wales, he declared that the 
money St. Anselm sent to aid him was not so 
much as it ought to be; and this gave rise to 
ill-will again. St. Anselm, finding that his single 
authority was not sufficient for so unruly an age 
and so rebellious a son of the Church, felt a 
great desire to go to Rome to consult the Pope. 
He asked William's permission to do so, but 
was harshly refused; and when he pressed the 
point, the king banished him from the country. 
St. Anselm felt no bitterness against the un- 
happy monarch, who was surely more to be 
pitied than himself; he calmly divested himself 
of his robes and sailed from Dover. But before 
he left the country, he went to bid the king 
farewell, and asked him if he would not first 
receive an apostolical blessing. The haughty 
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king) for a moment awed by the Christian dignity 
of the injured Archbishop, bowed his head, and 
St. Anselm solemnly blessed him, and then left his 
presence for ever. No sooner, however, was he out 
of the country, than William again sacrilegiously 
seized the revenues of the see of Canterbury* 
But that St. Anselm had no feelings of personal 
anger against him is evident from his conduct 
at Rome ; for when the Pope, indignant at the 
king's repeated outrages, was about to excom- 
municate him, St. Anselm generously interceded 
for him and saved him from that dreadful pu- 
nishment. Excommunication is the most awrful 
punishment that can be inflicted in this life ; it 
is a sentence which debars the offender from all 
religious ordinances and privileges, and cuts him 
off from all fellowship with other Christians. 
It was enjoined by St. Paul to be resorted to 
in extreme cases, when persons could not be 
corrected in any other way. You must not, 
then, forget that William Rufus had inciured 
this punishment, and that St. Anselm saved him 
from it at the very time that he had driven 
him from the country. It would take too long 
to tell you all the debates which took place at 
Rome ; for my only wish is to give you a brief 
outline of those interesting events, so as to pre- 
pare your minds to study that part of history 
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for yourselves with a proper and true bias. Wil- 
liam having thus got rid of his faithful moni- 
tor — the only person who had sujBSicient regard 
for him to tell him the truth — saw him no 
more ; for St. Anselm remained abroad till 
Walter Tyrrell's arrow sent the king to answer 
for his conduct before the Judgment-seat of 
God. In 1100, when Henry I. came to the 
throne, St. Anselm returned to England, and 
was received with great honour by the king and 
all the people. But this feeling of good will 
did not last long ; Henry partook of his bro- 
ther's ambitious views of royal supremacy ; and 
a disagreement of much the same kind as that 
of the preceding reign rose between the sove- 
reign and the Saint. The dispute was this : — 
Henry wished the Archbishop to be reinvested 
by his hands, as a mark of his subjection to him 
as king ; and St. Anselm refused, because there 
was a canon or law of the Church forbidding 
laymen to invest abbeys or cathedrals or any 
ecclesiastic, and sentencing excommunication on 
all laymen who presumed to invest, and all cler- 
gymen who should receive such investitures. It 
had become necessary to enforce the law with 
great strictness, because lately terrible abuses 
had arisen in consequence of the neglect of it. 
Simony and other great crimes were constantly 
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committed; and all who wished well to the 
Church were very anxious to correct these 
abuses and enforce the law. Perhaps you do 
not know the meaning of the word simony. It 
is the sin of Simon Magus, mentioned in the 
Acts of the Apostles ; it means, offering or re- 
ceiving money or any other bribes in exchange 
for some spiritual office. The dispute between 
St. Anselm and Henry involved an important 
principle, nothing less than the freedom of the 
Church ; and the question is, whether, so long 
as stLch was the law, St. Anselm, having sworn 
to obey all the laws of the Church, could rightly 
disregard it. To judge of historical events im- 
partially, we must not view the actions of men 
by the modem notions of wrong and right, but 
by the then acknowledged laws, and the then 
existing opinions. Henry did not dispute the 
fact of there being such a law ; on the contrary, 
he appealed to the Pope to dispense with it, 
but his request was positively refused. The de- 
bate lasted for four or five years ; but then the 
king, finding that he could not gain his point, con- 
tented himself with the slight concession which 
the Pope agreed to make, namely, that the bi- 
shops and abbots should do homage to him for 
their temporalities. The king then sent for St. 
Anselm to return to England ; but hearing that 
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he was ill, he went over himself to Normandy 
to settle all disputes amicably at the abbey of 
Bee, where the Archbishop was staying. It is 
thought that the king's temper was very much 
softened by the influence and example of his 
queen, the pious Matilda ; indeed, there can be 
no doubt that the holiness of this exemplary 
lady gave a healthy tone to the rough court of 
the feudal king and his barons. Matilda, or 
Maude, was the daughter of that Margaret who 
was sister to Edgar Atheling, and who married 
Malcolm king of Scotland. From her infancy 
she had been brought up in habits of holiness ; 
her mother was a most saintly character, and 
on her deathbed committed her children to the 
care of her confessor Turgot, bidding him not 
spare them but train them in virtue. This the 
good man faithfully did ; and well did the pious 
Maude repay his cares. After her mother's 
death, she was placed for personal protection 
in a convent, of which her aunt was the ab- 
bess; for, as I told you, in those rough days 
convents were almost necessary houses of refuge 
for unprotected females. She wore the dress 
of a nun for safety, though she had not taken 
the vows. In that sacred asylum she became 
confirmed in the holy habits in which she had 
been trained; and when taken from thence to 
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be married to the king^ she did not lose those 
habits. She lived in this world as one who was 
merely passing through it to a better ; her chief 
object being always to benefit the Church of 
God. Matilda's favourite avocation was iniuis- 
tering personally to the poor, which she did in 
a very lowly way, sometimes washing their feet 
and waiting on them. She alone knew how to 
soften the rugged temper of the king ; and his 
subsequent peace with St. Anselm is to be main- 
ly attributed to her, for her respect and affection 
for this prelate were unbounded, as she proved 
when he was returning from Normandy by tra- 
velKng on before him to provide for him on the 
road. — Well, now, my little historians, what do 
you think of St. Anselm ?" 

All the Children. " Oh, we quite love him!" 
Fitzmaur, " How is it possible not to love so 
holy and kind a man, and so gentle too ? Thank 
you very much for telling us all this history. 
But how is it that any one can examine the 
case, and yet find fault with him? Surely every 
one must think it right to obey the laws." 

Mr. Russell. " It is, that people do not ex- 
amine the case ; they think because they, in these 
modern days, look upon it as unnecessary to obey 
the Pope, that therefore it must have been al- 
ways wrong ; forgetting that then to be a Chris- 
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tian even Dominallj, a man must at least profess 
to obey the ruler of the Church, and must be in 
communion with the see of Rome." 

Edward. " Well, I must say, fair's fair ! It 
is nonsense to quarrel with a man for being a 
papist, when there was no other way of being a 
Christian. One might just as well quarrel with 
a man for wetting his feet when there is no dry 
ground to stand upon. I shall snap my fingers 
at Uncle John, and tell him he knows nothing 
about it." 

Mary. " Besides, if obeying the Pope made 
people so holy as St. Anselm and Maude, I do 
not see that it could be so very bad to do so." 

Fitzmaur. " Still, from what I have heard, I 
think people must have added things afterwards 
to their religion which were not so good. But, 
at all events, you see Alice was right, to say one 
should be careful how one spoke of any one who 
is called a Saint." 

jiUce. " I think, at least, we should not find 
fault with them till we are sure that we are 
quite as holy. Do you think, father, there are 
any people in the world now as good as St. An- 
sehn ?" 

Mr. Rtissell. " Indeed, my love, that is a 
question no one can answer but the Searcher of 
hearts ; but I think you are quite right in say- 
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ing, that until we are equal in holiness to those 
whom we presume to judge, we ought to speak 
of them very reverently; and then, when we 
have attained their holiness, there is no danger 
of our censuring them." 

Mary, " And now please to tell us the story 
of the gentle lady."^ 

Mr. Russell, " The gentle lady, as you call 
her, was Margaret, daughter of Robert Baron 
De Courcy, one of the retinue of William the 
Conqueror, I will read to you the brief ac- 
count of her which I have collected from old 
manuscripts. — Robert Baron De Courcy was 
a rough fierce soldier, skilled in the arts of 
war, but little adapted to the gentle blessings of 
peace. He married a beautiful and virtuous 
lady ; but he cared little for her after the two 
first years were flown, and he broke her heart 
by his violent stormy passions. She had brought 
him a lovely daughter, whose face was like that 
of a bright angel ; but he wished for a son, and 
it angered him to have none. * What care I,* 
he often said, ' for cheeks like the damask rose, 
and eyes like the blue of heaven, when the Ba- 

^ The history of St Anselm is given detached from that of 
Margaret De Courcy, that the young reader may not confound 
historical facts with fiction. All that has been related hitherto 
of the Saint is strictly true; whereas all that follows is the work 
of imagination. 
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ronetage De Courcy will be inherited by one 
who must bear a stranger's name, and no son 
will perpetuate his father's valour or boast of 
his father's exploits ?' Thus he murmured, and 
the pious persuasions of his lady only angered 
him the more; and for two or three years he 
would not caress the pretty creature, whose 
charms expanded before his eyes day by day* 
It would have saved the Baroness De Courcy 
many a bitter tear if she could have had a son ; 
but such was not the will of the most High God, 
and to His loved will she ever vdllingly bowed 
her own. While her husband accompanied his 
chieftain William of Normandy to the wars or, 
if in peace, followed the chase, she occupied her- 
self in household duties and in deeds of mercv, 
and trained her daughter in the like habits of 
virtue. Day by day Margaret grew in beauty, 
in wisdom and in piety, until at last her gentle- 
ness and loveliness won upon her father's rough 
heart, and he loved her. Yes, he loved her, and 
her playful tenderness would often soothe his 
ruffled temper and turn a frown into a smile. 
Nevertheless, he was sometimes fearfully harsh, 
and many a cruel word and even blow the 
child endured in patience. One day, when the 
little maiden was about ten years old, tradition 
says that she was playing with some young com- 
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panions close by the gates of the abbey of Bee. 
Her father's castle was in that neighbourhood. 
The baron was returning from an unsuccessful 
chase, not in the best of humours, when some 
of the children by accident crossed his path. 
He told them roughly to move; but as they 
did not do so as quickly as he wished, he dis- 
mounted in a great passion, and drove them 
away with menaces and blows. He did not 
at first perceive that his own child was among 
them; but when he saw her, he seized her 
roughly by the shoulder, and asked her how she 
dared disobey him. The trembling child meekly 
answered, that she had not, to her knowledge, 
disobeyed him. Upon this the baron swore, 
with a tremendous oath, that not a vassal in his 
vast domains presumed to contradict him, and 
that assuredly his own daughter should not. 
The child, who had trembled for herself under 
her father's wrath, now trembled for him, and 
clasping her fair hands and dropping on her 
knee, she exclaimed, *Hush, my father; I pray 
you, say not that wicked word ; do you not feel 
that the great God is shining round us V The 
baron was about to reply, but he was arrested 
by a deep stern voice, exclaiming, * Who art 
thou, who fearest not the wrath of God, and art 
not awed by the majesty of innocence V The 
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proud Norman looked up and saw before him a 
mild but severe-looking monk, fixing his eyes 
upon him as though he would read his very 
soul. De Courcy, unable to meet the calm gaze 
of the man of God, shrunk away ashamed. 
The monk then raised the weeping child in his 
arms, and tenderly embracing her, soothed her 
and commanded her to tell him who she was, 
and what caused her tears. It needed not much 
to win the confidence of the innocent one ; she 
spoke of her mother and of her home, and in 
a short time had poured all her httle griefs and 
joys into the sympathising ear of the great St. 
Anselm. 

" Such was the first introduction of Mar- 
garet De Courcy to Anselm; and from that time 
for about six years her intercourse with him 
was almost uninterrupted. Day after day, when 
she had obediently followed the instructions of 
her mother in working tapestry and other ac- 
complishments of the age, she repaired to the 
abbey, where her mind gradually expanded 
under the more intellectual tuition of the holy 
man. She learned to look to him for consola- 
tion and direction under every circumstance ; 
he became her confessor, her father and her 
guide. Who need wonder that, with such cul- 
ture, virtues already in the bud opened into 
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flowers worthy of a heavenly garden? Who 
need wonder that to her well-disciplined mind 
the roughnesses of life became smooth ; and that 
even the baron was in a measure softened by 
the powerful influence of domestic holiness ? 

" Nevertheless, when Margaret looked at 
her gentle mother and called to mind the sor- 
row she had so often witnessed, and when the 
loud and boisterous joviality of the baron's 
feudal court jarred upon her ears, she often 
breathed a prayerful hope that her lot in life 
might be different; that instead of the pomp 
and cheerless grandeur in which she had been 
reared, hers might be a quiet cell, enlivened by 
repeated hours of prayer, and her time spent 
in labours of love and devotion, better fitted for 
one whose thoughts were in heaven than the 
task of gracing a baronial board. This was 
Margaret's wish. She was acquainted with some 
of the sisters of a neighbouring convent, and 
her heart yearned to follow their holy avoca- 
tions. To St. Anselm she disclosed her wishes ; 
but though he commended her choice, he did 
not much encourage her in it ; he reminded her 
that, as her father's heiress, he had probably 
destined her to a far different course; and he 
impressed upon her mind this solemn truth, that 
the state of life to which God has called us is 
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the state in which we can best glorify Him, and 
that obedience is better than sacrifice. 

" It was in the year 1066, when William of 
Normandy had summoned his barons (of whom 
De Courcy was always foremost) to accompany 
him in his projected invasion of England, that 
the quiet tenour of Margaret's life was first bro- 
ken. She had prayed her father to permit her, at 
least for a time during his absence and for pro- 
tection, to enter a convent ; but he had an- 
swered, with a loud laugh, that he had a much 
more suitable protector in store for her. Traces 
of tears were on Margaret's face as she entered 
the chapel where she was to meet her revered 
director ; and when, as she was wont, she bent 
the knee and asked him for his blessing, the 
grief she had till then restrained .burst forth in 
fresh tears. * What grieves thee, my daughter V 
the good priest inquired. * Father, my hopes 
are blighted; the baron, my father, has com- 
manded me to prepare myself; for it is his will 
and pleasure that I should be given in marri- 
age, and his pleasure, I well know, none can re- 
sist. Alas, I had hoped' * My child,' 

replied St. Anselm, taking her by the hand, 
* go forward in the path of obedience, and thou 
shalt inherit a crown. If it were God's will 
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that thou shouldst embrace a convent-life^ He 
would so ordain it ; if, even yet, it should be 
His will. He will bring it about; but oppose not 
His will.' * Father, I obey,' replied the weep- 
ing maiden ; * but my heart is j&lled with dread.' 
' What fearest thou in the path of duty V asked 
the Saint. * I have seen my future lord,' she 
answered ; * it is young Bertram, son of Count 
Maure, commonly called Bertram Fitzmaure; 
I have seen him and I like him not. He is 
a man fond of war and fierce like my father. 
I greatly fear him ; I tremble lest my life pass 
in tears, like that of my mother.' * Tell me, 
daughter,' said the man of God, 'when thou 
didst desire to lead the life of a recluse, was it 
to embrace or to avoid the Cross of Christ?' 

* To embrace it, father,' replied the maiden. 

* Then embrace the one He offers thee,' replied 
the Saint. ' But what shall I do, if hard words 
and cruel treatment be my fate for many long 
dreary years ?' Margaret asked. St. Anselm ans- 
wered by drawing her opposite the Altar of God 
and pointing to the image of the Crucified ; 
then, when her feelings were excited by the 
agony of her Lord, he solemnly said, ' Though 
He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by 
the things which He suffered.' Go thou, and 
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do likewise.' * I will, father, I will/ Margaret 
said ; but presently added, clasping her hands, 

* yet what if, when I am his wife, I love him 
not V * My daughter,' exclaimed the saint, 

* trouble not thyself with the future. Give the 
whole of thy affection to Christ; and then 
from that pure treasure He will bestow as 
much as seemeth unto Him meet upon him 
whom it is His will thou shouldst honour.' 
Margaret appeared soothed; but before she 
quitted that sacred spot, she turned again to 
St. Anselm, and said, * But what if I be con- 
strained to leave thee, my father, and perhaps 
see thee no more ? How could I prosper with- 
out thy guidance ?' * Thou shalt be guided by 
God,' replied the holy Anselm. * Hast thou 
forgotten the faith of thy childhood? Hast thou 
ceased to feel that the good God is shining round 
thee ?' 

" Important events had occurred within two 
years from this time; William of Normandy 
had established himself on the English throne, 
and divided the estates of the native Saxons 
among his own followers. They, fortifying them- 
selves in strong castles, were beginning to reign 
like petty princes ; and most of the chief barons 
found it worth while to forsake their Norman 
residences, and naturalise themselves on English 

p 
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soil. Amongst the number were De Courcy 
and Bertram. 

" Time passed on, and Margaret once more 
stood before St. Anselm ; but not alone, as for- 
merly, did she stand; — in her arms she clasped 
a lovely boy. * Father, I am come to ask thy 
blessing on myself and my infant, before I follow 
my husband into a strange land,' were the words 
she spoke. St. Anselm laid his hand in blessing 
on the mother and the babe; the former still 
radiant in beauty, the graceful fragile girl having 
developed into the portly dignified matron. Her 
bright beaming eye, and the unfaded red of her 
cheek, sufiiciently answered the inquiring glance 
with which the kind preceptor scanned her coun- 
tenance, to ascertain if his young favourite's fears 
had been realised. ^ Daughter, thou art happy, 
methinks,' he said. * Yes, father, I am happy ; 
thanks to God, who has loaded me with unde- 
served blessings. I love my Bertram and my little 
one, and Bertram loves me ; I wronged him ; my 
fears were ill founded. He is a lion in the field, 
but a lamb at home. And now I willingly follow 
him wherever he goes ; but yet it grieves me to 
leave thee, my father ; perchance I may never 
see thee more.' * Fear not, my daughter,' said 
the holy man ; * there is no such thing as ab- 
sence in Christ's Church ; we may be always 
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together in spirit, though not in the flesh. Be- 
sides, thou canst not tell what decrees of Pro- 
vidence may ordain our meeting, even though 
England be thy destination. God bless thee, my 
child ; go in peace !' 

" The barons of William the Conqueror soon 
became masters of the soil, and the poor Saxons 
Were but their serfs, and oftentimes were cruelly 
treated. But not so in the priitcely dominions 
of Bertram, commonly called Fitzmaur. He, 
as the feudal chief, was to his vassals a father 
and a friend ; and they, from their hearts, felt 
ready to perform those services which their vas- 
salage required. That state of reciprocal kind- 
ness and mutual dependence, which the feudal 
system was designed to create, was beautifully 
exhibited by Bertram and his vassals, while the 
gentle Margaret ministered to the poor on her 
husband's estate, nourishing them and waiting 
on them with her own hands. Thus in deeds of 
love Margaret's days flowed on for many happy 
years ; but not for ever. 

" It was seven years from the time of the 
parting above related, when Margaret again 
stood in the chapel belonging to the abbey of 
Bee. The death of her father had made her 
Baroness De Courc}'^; and the lordly domains 
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of the baron had been united to those of her 
husband. Margaret knelt within the walls she 
had so tenderly loved in her childhood; but very 
unlike the bright creature of those days was the 
being on whom the red rays of an October set- 
ting sun now fell through the stained window. 
It was vesper-time, and the solemn chants per- 
haps accorded well with her feelings; for she 
remained motionless, her eyes fixed on one ob- 
ject, seemingly so absorbed in thought as not 
to perceive the restlessness of the noble-looking 
boy she held by the hand. When the last note 
had died away into silence, and the footsteps of 
the departing worshippers had ceased to echo 
from the paved aisle, Margaret approached one 
of the priests, who was just retiring into the 
sacristy, and requested to speak to Anselm, the 
prior. He appeared! The unvaried and peace- 
ful tenour of his life had. made the lapse of years 
imperceptible in him; and the sight of his re- 
verend figure brought back to Margaret's mind 
her happy childhood. But when she advanced 
towards him, dressed in the weeds of widow- 
hood, her bright eye dimmed with weeping, and 
her comely figure attenuated by sorrow, he knew 
her not ; and it was not till she had knelt before 
him, and he had heard the silvery tones of her 
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voice^ that he recognised her, and exclaimed^ 
* Margaret, my beloved daughter !' 

" * Father/ said the young widow, * Bertram 
is dead : the will of God be done ! It has pleased 
the Lord to recall to Himself that portion of 
njy affection which He permitted me to bestow 
upon Bertram for ten happy years. And now I 
would gladly raise a monument to his memory, 
and a memorial of my thankfulness to God ; for 
Bertram departed this life in His faith and fear.' 
*God prosper thee in thy work!' replied An- 
selm ; ' what monument wouldst thou raise V ^ I 
wish to found a church ; that there, though ab-> 
sent in the body, we may be present in the 
spirit, and that there succeeding generations 
may bless and praise God's name.' * God's 
blessing be on thee and on thy work !' replied 
the man of God. 

" For some length of time the conference 
between the Saint and the widow lasted ; many 
words of comfort were poured into her heart; 
and at the close of it she said to him, ^ Is not 
the moment come now when the wish of my 
girlhood may be accomplished ? — is it not time 
that I should retire and pray, and spend my 
widowed life in the service of God's poor ? — tell 
me, my father, may I not now take shelter in a 
convent, and hide myself from an unsympathis- 
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ing world V * No, my daughter/ replied St. An- 
selm ; * that hour is not yet. Thou must serve 
Christ where He has placed thee ; for thou hast 
yet much work to perform. Thou must train 
that boy in the paths of holiness, and in allegi« 
ance to God and the king ; thou must rule his 
Tassals till he is of an age to rule them himself; 
his dominions are vast, and require a skilful hand 
and head. Thy toils are not ended; repose must 
not be yet ; go in peace.' 

" Margaret obeyed ; and for ten years more 
she laboured incessantly, uncheered by the af« 
fectionate companion who had solaced her hi- 
therto. In solitude she performed every duty, 
and earnestly strove to curb the headstrong pas- 
sions of her son, who, as he grew older, betrayed 
an inclination to stubbornness and pride. As 
the young Bertram grew year by year, uniting 
the beauty of one parent to the valour of the 
other, he cost his affectionate mother many bit- 
ter tears; for he did not display in the same 
proportion the virtues of either. Still Margaret 
hoped and prayed, and doubted not that God 
would hear her intercessions in behalf of her 
wayward son. She strove to avert the mischief 
of his recklessness. Now she pleaded for the 
vassal whom his thoughtless tyranny would fain 
oppress, and now her awe-inspiring virtue checked 
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the riotous mirth in which he and his associates 
would otherwise have indulged. So that as long 
as he walked in her presence he was restrained. 
" But in an evil hour he left her side, pro- 
fessedly to visit his Norman territories, praying 
his mother to rule in his stead during his ab- 
sence. Then was Margaret's cup of bitterness 
full to the brim, when she heard that the son of 
her bosom had joined the standard of the young 
Duke Robert of Normandy, who was in arms 
against his own father. On the wings of mater- 
nal love she sped to Normandy, and pursued her 
rebel son into the very camp; and she raised 
her awful hand, and she conjured him by the 
anguish she had borne for him, by a mother's 
love, by his hopes of heaven, to lay down his 
arms and return to the allegiance of his king. 
Bertram trembled before his mother; yes, the 
brave warrior trembled before the weak woman, 
as sin must ever tremble in the presence of vir- 
tue; but his comrades jeered him, and the risings 
of remorse were stifled. ' Hear me, my son,' said 
the Lady Margaret; ' the sin of rebellion is ever 
as the sin of witchcraft ; it is a heinous trans- 
gression, — ^by it the angels fell from heaven; and 
to raise the hand against the Lord's anointed 
makes man to become as one of them. But 
how much deeper is the dye of this most black 
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ofTence^ when is added to it^ disobedience to a 
father^ as in the case of the young Duke Robert. 
And in thy case also, my son; for be assured 
my blessing shall never rest upon a rebel to his 
prince.' Long pleaded Margaret, but in vain ; 
Bertram now wavered, and then again sunk into 
obstinacy ; he had formed bad friends, and they 
had spurred him on to vice. Finally, when his 
mother asked him if he would choose her bless- 
ing or her curse, he turned away. * Farewell, 
my son,' she then exclaimed ; * beware lest thou 
never see thy mother's face again.' 

" Weary and faint, and broken in heart, the 
sorrowing Margaret once more repaired for con- 
solation to the prior of the abbey of Bee. But 
when she saw her revered and long-tried friend 
again, she fell at his feet in an agony of tears, 
exclaiming, * Once widowed, and now worse 
than childless, behold, my father, thy unhappy 
daughter.' St. Anselm, now a grey-headed old 
man, raised her by the hand, listened to Ifer 
tale of sorrow, and breathed hope into her hearts 
* I bid thee,' he said, * remember the story re- 
corded of St. Monica, the holy mother of St. 
Augustine ; take comfort by her example. Imi- 
tate her patience, her faith, and her perseverance 
in prayer, and doubt not that thy reward shall 
be like hers. After many years her prayers 
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were heard, and the son who so long had wan- 
dered in the paths of sin and heresy, returned 
to those of virtue and true faith. And thou 
too, my afflicted daughter, shalt reap the fruits 
of thy labours, if not in the flesh, yet more cer- 
tainly in the spirit, when thou shalt watch over 
thy then penitent child.' * God's will be done,' 
replied the lady ; * but what remains for me 
now, my father ? in what does my duty lie ? for 
I can no longer rule the domains of my son, 
whose vassals will, of course, follow their liege 
lord to rebellion against the king.' * The time 
is now come,' said Anselm, ^that the wish of 
thy youth may be accomplished; nought remains 
for thee now but intercession and prayer ; retire 
in faith and hope, and God's blessing be upon 
thee ! The heart thou didst so loyally ofier to 
thy God in all its freshness, twenty years ago, 
He will still accept, now broken in His service.' 
" A very short time after this, Margaret had 
taken the veil in the convent of Rumsey, in 
Hampshire. In prayer, in fasting, and in alms- 
deeds, her days flowed on for twenty years. 
History records that within the sanctuary of 
this convent was placed for protection, not as a 
professed nun, the young Matilda of Scotland, 
daughter of the pious Margaret Atheling. After 
the death of her saintly parents, her faithful 
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guardian and confessor^ Turgot^ who had ful- 
filled his promise of carefully training the royal 
girl^ placed her under the care of Christina^ her 
aunt^ abbess of the convent of Rumsey. Mar- 
garet loved the young Saxon^ and Matilda re- 
turned her love ; and the widow felt as if she 
had found another child, and the orphan another 
mother. Nevertheless the princess felt no incli- 
nation to follow Margaret's profession, and this 
she, from the first, honestly declared. She sought 
but protection within the convent -waUs, and 
eagerly longed to discard the sober habit which, 
for still further security, she was compelled to 
wear. Nay, often when the severe eye of the 
abbess was not upon her, she would throw off 
the veil from her royal brow, and let loose her 
luxuriant tresses, exclaiming that the habit suited 
her not. This distaste for a convent-life, which 
Matilda had from her childhood betrayed, pro- 
ceeded not from lack of piety, far from it ; not 
even in those days, when monastic rules were 
regarded with so excessive a partiality, could 
such an accusation have been made against 
the royal Saxon. God endows His creatures 
with different tastes and dispositions^ which are 
so many several talents, and according to these 
He exacts services, but He seeks not to reap 
where He hath not sown. This the gentle 
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indulgent Margaret well knew ; and she never 
urged her young companion to profess a strict- 
ness which she could not consistently have car* 
ried out; but rather she endeavoured, by her 
example and precepts, to form her to habits of 
piety which would fit her for any state of life 
to which it might please God to call her. They 
accompanied each other in the task of minister- 
ing to Christ through His poor, and this was 
equally a solace and delight to both. And who 
can estimate the benefit of an early life so spent? 
When subsequently Matilda exchanged the veil 
for a crown, becoming queen to Henry I. of 
England, who can say how much of the wis- 
dom with which she ruled, the sweetness with 
which she curbed her husband's passions, and 
the humility and piety which added fresh power 
to the sceptre and fresh charms to her beauty, 
may not have been owing to the habits of reU- 
gion formed within the walls of Rumsey ? A9 
a queen, the splendours of royalty never caused 
Matilda to forget that duty which alone sancti- 
fies riches, almsdeeds. So many and so humble 
were her acts of charity, that she was once re- 
buked by a courtier for them, to whom, accord- 
ing to a quaint poet of the day, she thus replied: 
* Why say you so ? Our Lord Himself example 
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gave for so to do.' Her saintly character is con- 
cisely described in a Latin epigram^ the sense of 
which may be thus rendered : * She was never 
elated by joy, nor dejected by sorrow; she 
smiled at adversity, and trembled at prosperity ; 
beauty never occasioned frailty, nor the sceptre 
pride ; her power was exercised in humility, 
and her charms were enhanced by modesty/ 

" In the calm retreat she had selected, Mar- 
garet passed year after year unmoved by the 
simdry chances and changes of this mortal life. 
The waters which deluged the world only caused 
the ark of her repose to rise higher and higher 
towards heaven. She did not, indeed, cease to 
feel a mother's anguish for her erring son, of 
whom she heard sad reports ; but she daily and 
hourly prayed for him, and rested in a tranquil 
faith that her prayers would be answered at last. 
During the years she spent thus, the death of 
the first William brought his riotous, reckless 
son to the throne, who, tortured by remorse for 
his daring sacrilege, promoted the holy Anselm 
to the see of Canterbury, and thereby unknow- 
ingly caused a lively joy to the Baroness De 
Courcy. Shortlived was that joy, however,—* 
as shortlived as the penitence of the king ; his 
disputes with St. Anselm soon commenced, and 
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were followed by the banishment of the latter, 
leaving nothing for Margaret but to pray for her 
absent friend, and for pardon for the king. 

** But more intense was Margaret's grief, 
and more fervent were her prayers, when she 
learned, that, among the lawless courtiers of 
William Rufus, whose flattery and pernicious 
counsels had urged him on in the path of vice, 
was her own hapless son, Bertram, This wretch- 
ed young man had gone on from bad to worse. 
He had left the service of Duke Robert, when 
the latter engaged in the Crusades, and joined 
the court of William ; while there, his conduct 
was so notoriously bad, that he was several 
times rebuked by the Archbishop. But these 
rebukes only seemed to harden his heart, and 
to raise therein bitter resentment against the 
stem monitor, whose counsels would, if heeded, 
have saved him from much misery. At last his 
impenitence brought upon him sentence of ex- 
commimication ; and from that hour he plotted 
evil against St. Anselm. In the mean while he 
went recklessly on, disregarding the awful pu* 
nishment that had been laid upon him. He had 
married a young Saxon lady of great beauty ; 
and she in dissipation, and he in riotous plea- 
sures, passed their days. 

" How unspeakable is the long-suffering of 
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God, in bearing with such rebels ! How great 
the value of a mother's prayers in behalf of her 
child! How often when the avenging Hand 
was raised against the sinner, may the suppli- 
catory cry, ^ Spare him, good Lord,* have caused 
it to be averted ! The spark of spiritual life 
was not quite extinguished in Bertram's breast, 
it glimmered now and then; and many times 
amid the noisiest scenes of pleasure its feeble 
yet steady light sent a pang to his inmost soul, 
for the worm of remorse was there ; and often 
during a sleepless night would the image of his 
mother rise before him, sometimes wearing the 
smile of tenderness which had beamed upon his 
childhood, and sometimes the stem frown with 
which she had bade him farewell in Duke Ro- 
bert's camp. In spite of his hardness of heart, 
he still loved his mother. There was one small 
room in his castle into which he never could 
bear to enter ; it was one in which during his 
childhood Margaret had instructed him, and 
which during latter years she had made her 
retreat from his noisy, riotous hall. Bertram 
could not enter this once-hallowed spot without 
a crowd of agonising thoughts rising to his mind, 
which made him shudder. He could not fix 
his eyes upon the lowly stool, on which, in his 
happy days of innocence, he had sat at his mo- 
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ther's feet. Therefore he had barred the door^ 
and refused ever to set foot in it again. But 
"with that strange mixture of reverence which 
sometimes lingers in the most hardened heart, 
like one remaining spark of that fire once kindled 
by the grace of God, but which now shines only 
to make the surrounding darkness more visible, 
Bertram took care to leave every article of fur- 
niture precisely as Margaret had left it when 
last she had tenanted the spot, even to the has- 
sock on which her knees had bent in prayer, — 
in prayer, perhaps, for him. 

" On the accession of Henry I., Bertram had 
left the court — for the scholar-king suited him 
not — and had lived principally within his own 
domains, spending most of his time in the 
chase. It was, perhaps, the retirement of the 
castle that brought Bertram's lady to reflection ; 
certain it is, that some time after her sojourn 
there, she became very sad, and the thoughts 
of the reckless life her husband was leading, in 
which she had rather encouraged him than the 
reverse, preyed upon her mind, and his long 
neglect of the heavy sentence which debarred 
him from all ordinances of religion terrified her. 
Bertram was so little at home, and when there 
was so surrounded by pleasure-seeking compa- 
nions like himself, that he noticed not the change 
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which for some months might have been percep- 
tible in her. He noticed not that, each morn- 
ing, before he had recovered from the night's 
revels, she had repaired to attend the service in 
the church ; he knew not that she had again had 
recourse to the long-neglected ordinances of re- 
ligion : — this change had been working for many 
months before he perceived it. 

" At length, an accidental circumstance 
brought it before him. He happened to pass 
near the door of the room he kept so sacredly 
closed, and to his surprise he thought he heard 
SQunds within. He paused an instant, hesitat- 
ing between the shrinking he felt from opening 
that door, and his desire to ascertain who had 
opened it before him. The latter prevailed ; he 
cautiously entered the room, and there, to his 
astonishment, beheld his lady on her knees, and 
bathed in tears. She rose when he appeared, 
and for some minutes they gazed at each other 
in silence. At length she approached him, and. 
laid her head upon his shoulder. * Bertram,' 
said the lady, * alas, how unworthy a successor 
am I of her who formerly inhabited these walls !' 
The stout baron trembled like a withered leaf 
at this allusion to his mother; and gathering 
his brows into a fearful frown, he muttered, 
* What brings thee here ?' * I came,' she said, * to 
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pray for the Lady Margaret's unhappy son, and 
for her far more sinful daughter.' The baron 
trembled yet more violently, which she perceiv- 
ing, said with greater urgency, * O my Bertram ! 
for six years thy unhappy soul has remained de- 
barred from God's blessed ordinances ; in pity, 
and for thy mother's sake, save thyself/ The 
demon of pride arose in Bertram's soul, and he 
would have replied fiercely, but the Angel of 
Grace battled with him, and he was speechless. 
Fierce was the struggle between them, and Ber- 
tram's breast heaved, and the veins of his brow 
swelled with the conflict ; but the good Angel 
triumphed, and the hardened sinner wept. He 
wept long, and loud — oh, he wept such tears as 
if a sea of ice had thawed within him, and was 
weeping itself away. When his choking voice 
could utter a sound, his first word was * My 
mother.' There was one weeping with him and 
for him, and at last he exclaimed again, * My 
mother — ah, is she yet alive ? Will she see her 
lost son ?' * Not as thou art now, a poor wither- 
ing branch, a severed limb ; but hie thee to the 
feet of Anselm, and he will give thee pardon, 
and send thee to thy mother.' Thus spoke his 
lady; and he replied, 'Thank thee for thy timely 
counsel ; I will do thy bidding.' 

" At the feet of the holy Anselm knelt Ber- 

Q 
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tram ; and the good Archbishop, who had mourned 
for him as for a hopeless child, now wept tears 
of joy over him. He placed a letter in his hand, 
and said, * Hasten to the convent of Rumsey, 
and give this to Christina the abbess, and at my 
bidding she will grant thee an interview with 
thy mother. Tell Margaret I sent thee, and 
she will bless thee ; and then bring me tidings 
of her, for some time has passed away since I 
have seen her. Remember me to thy lady 
mother, and tell her that Anselm blesses her.' 
Though Bertram had sped with his utmost 
speed the journey which brought him to the 
convent, yet once within sight of its walls, he 
felt as if he could not proceed. He dismounted, 
and left his steed at a distance; but as he ad- 
vanced his knees trembled under him; he paused 
every now and then, as if to summon strength ; 
twenty years had flown since he had seen that 
tender parent, and now he dreaded what he 
longed for. With a hesitating hand he knocked 
at the convent-gate, and asked for the abbess ; 
he was told she was in the chapel, but that the 
service would soon be ended. Thither he re- 
paired; not indeed venturing his unsanctifled 
foot within the holy threshold; but standing 
without, waiting the conclusion of the oflice. 
He listened to the voices within, chanting a 
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solemn requiem for the dead; and the beau- 
tiful strains of devotion, the first he had heard 
for so many years, as they fell upon his ear, 
caused within his heart a mingled sensation of 
agony and hope. The music ceased, and he 
heard the footsteps of the procession about to 
leave the church. He hastily retreated within 
a recess, and watched in silence, and he saw the 
long file of sisters bearing one of their commu- 
nity to a new-made grave ; and then he saw the 
earth thrown in, the black cross erected at the 
head, and the procession return to the convent, 
leaving the departed one to the repose of death. 
Then he advanced, and timidly approaching the 
abbess, he threw himself on his knees before 
her. * Who art thou V she inquired, surprised 
at the fierce-looking being thus humbled before 
her. * A miserable sinner,' was his reply. * God 
help thee, my son ; but what wouldst thou of 
me V resumed the abbess. Bertram placed the 
letter in her hands, and hid his face. * Ho, 
from Anselm !' exclaimed she, viewing the sig- 
nature ; * how fares his Grace of Canterbury V 
Then, when she had perused the document — 
' What, art thou Bertram, the son of Margaret 
De Courcy V * The same,' replied the baron ; 

* the wicked son of the holiest of mothers.' 

* Thou sayest well, the holiest of mothers,' re- 
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turned the abbess; and then she paused, and 
muttered half audibly — * Strange are the deal- 
ings of the Most High. My son,' she continued, 
* if thou wilt only repent, and be restored to 
the communion of the Church, thou wilt never 
more be separated from thy mother. Stone 
walls could bar her from thee in the flesh ; but 
the Communion of the Saints nothing can im- 
pede, for they are spiritual. God help thee, 
poor sinner, thou art too late, thy mother lies 
within that new-made grave ; but her glorified 
spirit blesses thee. Nay, look not so fiercely 
wild, I pray thee ; but listen to my words: she 
prayed for thee to the very last ; yes, her feeble 
voice was heard to utter thy name after it had 
ceased to articulate any other sound. And God 
was gracious to her, and comforted her concern- 
ing thee; for, a few hours before her blessed 
soul took flight, she raised her eyes with a smile 
which seemed of heaven, and said, * He has 
heard me ; my son is saved !' Therefore I tell 

thee ' But Bertram heard no more ; for 

with a shriek which might have awakened from 
their cold sleep the tenants of that consecrated 
spot, he fell into a heavy swoon. There was 
such agony in that shriek that it pierced the 
hearts of all ; and many charitable Christians ga- 
thered around to aid the wretched man. But 
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Bertram was not. yet schooled to bend to the 
sympathy of fellow-men, and so, directly his 
senses returned, he rushed from them to pour 
out his bitterness in solitude. 

" That night, when the sun went down, upon 
that new-made grave a penitent lay stretched, 
and the next morning, when it rose again, the 
penitent still was there. 

" From that day, the man who had spent so 
many hours in noisy mirth was never known 
to smile again. When he returned to his do- 
mains, he shrank from entering his castle ; but 
fled to a cave, where he hid himself for three 
days, and probably would have died there, but 
that he was found by a peasant, and carried 
home. To this day, that cave is called by the 
peasantry, the Penitent's Cave, His was, at that 
time, undisciplined grief; but he was not for- 
saken in his distress — though Anselm did not 
long survive his child and pupil, there wanted 
not faithful friends who brought him to a better 
state. His mother's royal companion, the good 
queen Maude, when she heard of his story, 
shewed sisterly kindness to Bertram's lady, and 
earnestly commended them both to the care of 
her own confessor. Soothed by the affectionate 
counsels of one who had known and loved his 
motheri Bertram accepted the proffered kindness; 
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and, restored to the communion of the Church, 
felt also restored to his mother, and spent the rest 
of his days in works of penitence and piety." 

During the latter part of Mr. Russell's nar- 
rative, Fitzmaur had sat with his face hidden in 
his hands ; and when it was concluded, he fal- 
tered out, " Oh, how sad, how very, very sad to 
think of Bertram not seeing his mother again ! 
I wonder he did not die of grief. It makes me 
shudder to think of the life of misery he must 
have led after her death; he never could have 
heen happy again." 

Alice. " No, I should think not ; but they 
are together now. And consider the many hun- 
dred years that Bertram has, as we hope, been 
happy. It is nearly eight hundred years. How 
very short he must now think those years of 
misery !" 

Fitzmaur. " Yes, I forgot that. It is not 
worth while to think of the few years of sor- 
row, — those of happiness are so much greater. 
I suppose that is what is meant, when we are 
told that we should not care so much for what 
we may have to endure in this life, if we thought 
more of heaven." 

Mr. Rmsell. " Exactly so ; a habit of realis- 
ing the happiness of the Saints makes us value 
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present things according to their actual worth ; 
and makes us feel that a few years of contrition 
and self-denial are a trifling sacrifice." 

Mary, " It seems so strange to think that 
we are all descended from Margaret. How 
good we ought to be !" 

Edward. " How I should like to be a brave 
chief, with a great number of followers, like 
Bertram's father ! I should not like to be him- 
self, because he did so many wicked things; 
and to lose my dear mamma would break my 
heart. But I should like to be the first Ber- 
tram. I wish there were brave knights in these 
days." 

Fitzmaur. " I had rather though be him 
when he was at the head of his vassals at home, 
making them happy and doing them good; I 
always think it must be so pleasant to have a 
great number of dependents to make happy. 
Then, if I was about the court, or a statesman, 
I think I should try to persuade the king to be 
very kind to all the bishops, and to do good to 
the Church; — that is, I feel as if I should." 

Mr. Russell. " God grant you may, my boy, 
if ever you have the opportunity !" 

Mary. " I should like to be Margaret, when 
she managed all the estate herself, and did so 
much good; or Matilda, the queen, — it must 
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be very, very pleasant to be a queen ; I mean, 
of course, a good queen." 

Alice. " I had rather be Margaret when she 
had retired from all the noise in the world, and 
was spending her time in praying for others and 
in helping the poor. I quite pity Matilda for 
having to leave that calm quiet spot, to mix again 
in all the troubles and turmoils of the world." 

Mary. " Oh, no ; because she was glad to 
go. And then, you know, she was quite as 
good after she was queen." 

AUce. " Yes, quite as good ; but T should 
think not so happy. However, Mary, if you 
mean to be Oueen Matilda, I will be Margaret, 
staying quietly in some little cell to pray for 
you. Do you think, father, that people can 
lead lives like Margaret now ?" 

Mr. Russell. " Yes, if they give themselves 
up to the service of God, they may lead a life 
of prayer and faith, not only in a convent, but 
wherever God may cast their lot in life. And 
in the world, too, all may glorify God, by serving 
Him in lowliness and obedience, and taking care 
to do all their works secretly, not to be seen and 
praised by men." 

Mary. " I cannot help fancying that Mar- 
garet must have been more useful when living 
in her castle, than in the convent." 
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Alice, " I am not sure of that ; for consider 
that what she could not succeed in doing for 
her son by her exertions, she accomplished for 
him by her prayers." 

Mr, RmselL " Yes ; we are all rather apt 
to forget, in these days, the actual benefit of 
prayer. And now, my children, I must leave 
you: I hope you will not forget the story of 
' the gentle lady ;' and that in whatever position 
you may be placed, you will do your duty like 
her." 

The three visitors thanked Mr. Russell ; and 
extorted a promise from Alice, that she would 
accompany them the next day to see the Peni- 
tent's Cave. Alice had often seen it; but she 
said she should look at it now with double in- 
terest. All the children had at different times 
passed the spot; but now they wanted to ex- 
plore the cave, and look into every cranny, and 
particularly notice a little dent in the stone, 
which common tradition said had been worn 
by the penitent's knees. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE FERRT. 



It wanted but two days to Fitzmaur's birthday, 
and Alice had -been dreaming of it all night, 
confounding him with Bertram, son of the lady 
Margaret, and mixing up confused visions of 
castles, convents and archbishops. With a light 
heart she arose on a bright sunny morning, and 
performed her various duties with alertness, pre- 
paring to accompany her friends on their long 
walk. Permission had been given to the young 
party to lay aside their studies rather earlier 
than usual, so that Alice found them ready to 
start when she arrived at the Castle. The only 
delay seemed to be caused by a slight discussion 
between the two boys and their mother. Miss 
Dalton, Mary's governess, was ill ; and Lady De 
Courcy, with that instinctive fear of something 
— some distant possibility which might hap<- 
pen, which belongs to a mother's character, half 
doubted whether she liked the little girls to 
take so long a walk with the boys for their sole 
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protectors; and Fitzmaurand Edward, indignant 
at the notion that they were not competent to 
take care of themselves and their fair compa- 
nions, were answering her arguments with the 
exclamation, " Why, mamma, what difficulty 
can there be ? what can you be afraid of? No- 
thing could possibly happen to us between this 
and the cave which we are going to see." Still 
Lady De Courcy, not being quite satisfied by 
their energetic persuasions, compromised the 
matter, by saying that they should go part of 
the way alone ; but that she would send a ser- 
vant by another road, to meet them at the 
mountain, and accompany them home. The 
children contented themselves with this conces- 
sion ; and with an affectionate kiss received the 
last injunction of the fond mother : " Get you 
gone, you madcaps ; and mind you do not get 
into mischief." 

No second bidding was required ; away 
bounded the happy children, every now and 
then turning round to kiss hands or nod to the 
beloved parent, whose eyes still fondly followed 
them, till a bend in the road hid them from her 
sight. It may be necessary to state, that Au- 
gusta did not accompany her cousins in their 
walk; they had invited her to do so; but she 
had replied, that she did not much care for see- 
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ing the cave, as she had not heard the story; 
and that she had a dread of that particular 
mountain, because there she had fallen from 
her horse. Though rather at a loss to under- 
stand how the above-named accident could af- 
fect a pedestrian excursion, it may be readily 
believed, that if Augusta was satisfied to re- 
main at home, her companions were not disposed 
to quarrel with the cause. 

It was a bright day, but very windy, and the 
wind seemed to increase as they went on ; but 
this was pronounced to be all the better fun. It 
was an endless source of merriment when Ed- 
ward's hat was blown off, and the whole party 
had to chase it ; and when Mary's bonnet was 
turned inside out ; but when little Alice, whose 
fairy weight offered but a slight resistance to 
the elements, was blown off her feet on to a bed 
of moss, then the peals of laughter that burst 
from all (herself included) might have been 
heard far and wide. 

Their path winded up a steep hill, and then 
led them by the side of the river ; the mountain 
they had to climb to reach the Penitent's Cave 
was still at a little distance. 

" What sound was that ?" suddenly ex- 
claimed Fitzmaur; '^ I am sure I heard some 
one crying." 
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The children stopped to listen. For a few 
minutes there was nothing audible; and then 
they heard some one give a deep sigh, and ex- 
claim, '* Oh dear, oh dear ! what shall I do ?" 

" What can it be ?" said Alice ; " some one 
must be in distress ; we had better see what is 
the matter." 

The sound seemed to come from the ferry ; 
the children pushed through the shrubs to the 
spot, and there they saw a poor girl seated on a 
stump of a tree, crying ; with a basket, covered 
with a clean cloth, laid on the ground by her 
side. 

" I know this girl," said Alice ; " it is Ellen 
Barton." She went up to her, and asked her 
kindly what was the matter. 

" Poor Johnny will be waiting for me," Ellen 
answered ; " and he'll think me so unkind not 
to come. The doctor was with him this morn- 
ing, and prescribed something for his cough, 
which he said would be sure to do him good. 
His cough has been so painful all day, that 
mother said he had better have it at once ; and 
so she sent me to get the stuff from the doctor's 
house, and one or two other things she wants 
very badly from the village. The ferryman was 
here half an hour ago, and rowed me over ; but 
now he is gone, and I do not know when he will 
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come back : I am sure I have been waiting here 
a quarter of an hour ; and I don't know what 
to do. Poor dear Johnny !" 

" How very sorry I am !" said Mary ; " what 
shall we do for you ?" 

" If I knew which way he was gone/' said 
Edward, " I would run after him." 

" Do you not think you and I could row her 
over ?" said Fitzmaur to his brother. 

" O yes," replied the other ; " you know we 
have just been learning to row — we could do it 
easily." 

" Are you sure," inquired Alice, " that your 
papa and mamma would trust you to row ?" 

"Yes, certainly," returned Fitzmaur ; " papa 
said we ought to know how to do such things, 
and he has just got a little boat on purpose to 
teach us ; and this last week we have been row- 
ing on the lake incessantly, as you would have 
known if you had come to see us as usual." 

" Still," said Alice, " I do not feel quite sa- 
tisfied that they would approve of this ; it is not 
exactly the same thing as rowing on the lake : 
besides, were you not once desired not tp go on 
the river without leave ?" 

" That was two. years ago," Fitzmaur an- 
swered ; " and then we had never handled an 
oar; since that, we have practised rowing and 
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are become expert ; and papa said he hoped we 
should make ourselves of use some day. Surely, 
if he had intended us to obey his order about 
the river, given two years ago, he would have 
told us again when he allowed us to have the 
boat upon the lake." 

Perhaps he forgot to do so," replied Alice. 
I really think you are too fussy," said Ed- 
ward ; " even if we were to get into a little 
scrape, it would not signify so much; besides, 
people are not supposed to remember what they 
are told so long ago." 

" Oh, that is a very bad argument !" ex- 
claimed Fitzmaur, " since we do happen to re- 
member it. But what I think is, that when it 
is to do a good-natured thing, one may trans- 
gress a rule; because it is so right to be kind 
and to do good, that it is almost more important 
than impKcit obedience." 

" I daresay you know best," said Alice, hesi- 
tating ; " but I always thought that a rule was 
a rule, and that nothing could excuse disobedi- 
ence, not even the intention of doing good." 

"There I am sure you are wrong," Fitz- 
maur replied ; " for I heard Uncle John only 
yesterday saying something just the reverse of 
that, and much more like my opinion. He was 
talking on quite a different matter from this; 
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but it does not signify what the subject is— ' 
the principle is the same," 

** And what did he say ?" inquired Alice and 
Mary at once. 

"He was talking with that clergyman who 
has been staying with us the last two days. I 
cannot quite recollect the actual subject of their 
conversation ; but I think it was about some laws 
which they called canons, and some rules in the 
Prayer-book." 

"But what has that to do with rowing on 
the river ?" said Alice, laughing. 

" Nothing," was Fitzmaur's rejoinder ; " only 
Uncle John's remark struck me vjery much at 
the time. He said there could be no use in 
obeying rules made so long ago, under different 
circumstances from the present ; that change of 
circumstances made all the difference ; and that 
at any rate, when people felt they could do more 
good by going a little bit away from a rule, it 
was very narrow-minded to stick to it. Now, 
that exactly applies to our case : the rule was 
given a long time ago, and circumstances have 
quite changed since ; for then we did not know 
how to row, and nj)w we do, and we are also 
older. And certainly more good is to be done 
by going, because we can do a service to poor 
Ellen Barton and her sick brother." 
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" Well, then," said Alice, almost ashamed 
of having persisted so long in her own opinion, 
" of course your uncle must know best, so we 
will do as you wish." 

They therefore turned to Ellen, and pro- 
posed to row her over. The poor girl looked 
up wistfully, too anxious for her brother to de- 
cline the offer, yet hardly daring to accept it. 

" You are very kind," she said ; " but I do 
not like to trouble your lordship." 

" Oh, it is no trouble," said the boy ; " we 
shall like the fun," 

" Papa will be pleased to hear of your 
turning your, rowing to a good account," said 
Mary. 

Fitzmaur had said what was strictly true; 
Lord De Courcy had, indeed, had a boat made 
on purpose to teach his boys to row, and they 
had already made great progress. The appli- 
cation of their uncle's principle, so exactly co- 
inciding with their own wishes, easily satisfied 
their consciences. The actual difficulties they 
thought nothing of; they little considered the 
difference between rowing a light boat, ex- 
pressly adapted to their strength, on a smooth 
lake, with some experienced friend to seize the 
oar should a moment's difficulty occur, — and 
steering the unwieldy ferry on a river so violent 

R 
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and rapid that there was but one spot wheife it 
could possibly be crossed, and even there it was 
sometimes considered unsafe without securing 
the boat with ropes to a stake on the bank. 
Little did they weigh all these differences ; nei- 
ther took they into account the roughness of 
the wind. What children are such accurate 
reasoners, or so prudent when an exploit is in 
question ? They felt proud of their newly ac- 
quired talent, and eager to make it of use. 

Mary and Alice declared that, since it was 
not wrong, they should like the row amazingly ; 
so they, with Ellen Barton, placed themselves in 
the middle; and the two boys, taking each an 
oar, unmoored the boat, and pushed into the 
river. 

They were rather surprised at the difficulty 
they experienced in rowing, and at the slow 
progress they made. Still they pushed steadily 
on, fearing no danger; and in due time they 
reached the opposite side in safety. Then when 
Ellen Barton had jumped on shore, curtsied 
and thanked them, and bounded off, eager to 
make up for lost time, Fitzmaur and Edward 
looked at each other quite pleased and proud. 

" We have been a quarter of an hour doing 
it, though," Edward remarked ; ^* and the ferry- 
man is generally not five minutes." 
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*' But we will run fast when we get back 
to the other side," answered Mary, " and soon 
redeeiii the time. It is not to be wondered at 
that you should have been rather slow ; for the 
oars are too heavy for you, and the wind is so 
dreadfully high." 

" Yes, and the river seems more swollen 
than usual," said Alice. 

When the boys had rested their arms, they 
all re-entered the boat ; and the hard work re- 
commenced, 

" We have been a good deal more than a 
quarter of an hour," said Mary at last, " and 
we do not seem to be any nearer than when we 
began." 

What was the feeling that blanched Fitz- 
maur's cheek at these words? was it shame at 
the slur thrown upon his skill ? or was it fatigue 
from his protracted exertions? or was it not 
rather that he knew that Mary and Alice would 
soon perceive what he had till then concealed, 
lest they should be frightened — namely, that, 
in spite of his straining every muscle, they were 
making no progress at all ? The fearful fact is 
soon felt, though not a word has been said ; and 
every cheek is pale, and each young heart in 
that boat trembles. 

" I shall soon drop the oar," said Edward at 
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last; '^ my arms ache till they are almost numbed, 
and we are not advancing an inch." 

AHce replied, in a faltering voice, " The 
current has forced the boat out of its course ; 
we are gradually going down the river !" 

" God have pity on us ! have pity on us !" 
burst from the lips of all. 

The hoys have dropped their oars. A feeble 
attempt to recover the right track had only 
served to, turn the boat round ; and now the 
wind and the current are bearing it down the 
river with a frightful rapidity. Not very far 
off, the stream forms into a waterfall, and the 
children know well how near they are to that 
spot. Alice, her hands clasped and pressed 
against her forehead, faintly exclaims from time 
to time, " Oh, my father, my poor father !" Maxy 
is clinging to her eldest brother, as if he could 
save her ; and he in hopeless despair makes no 
answer, but keeps his head buried in his hands. 
While from Edward, poor Edward, usually so 
joyous, the most piteous heart-rending sobs are 
bursting in quick succession. But still the re- 
morseless river hurries on the boat, regardless 
of the precious cargo it contains. 

It has been already said that the river was 
dangerous ; a little lower down from the ferry it 
was very much so. The current was too violent 
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to stem, while here and there it was broken into 
eddies by stakes driven deep into the bed of the 
river, or large stones. In passing through one 
of these tiny whirlpools a boat was in imminent 
danger of being upset, or so filled with water as 
to sink. So strong, indeed, was this clear and 
beautiful river, that in heavy rains it frequently 
broke down its banks, and laid the adjacent 
fields under water. Against one of these stakes 
the boat was driven, and there for a moment it 
remained fixed, while the current passing under 
it swayed it backwards and forwards, threaten- 
ing either to set it afloat again or to overtmn it. 
The unhappy little ones shouted loud for help. 
" Oh, if it would but remain fastened here till 
somebody happens to see us!" exclaimed one. 
Again they called for help, but their voices were 
not heard — the spot was a lonely one. 

" We shall certainly all die," said Edward ; 
" what shall we do ?" 

" A single movement will upset the boat," 
said Fitzmaur ; ** the best thing we can do is 
to remain quite still." 

" Oh, if some one would but come ! if some 
one would but come !" sobbed Mary. 

" No one will come — we are all alone; no 
one hears us or sees us ; nobody is near !" was 
the piteous exclamation of another; and the 
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sobs and moans that followed the words mingled 
their melancholy sound with the rushing of the 
waters, and then died away. 

" We are not quite alone," remarked Alice ; 
*^ God is with us ; He is as close to us as He used 
to be to His disciples when they were frightened 
on the water." 

"Oh, yes," answered Fitzmaur, "I forgot 
that; and so are the Angels near us: perhaps 
He will tell an Angel to come and help us, if 
we ask Him." 

** I am sure He will help us in some way," 
answered AUce, " if we will but put our whole 
trust in Him." 

" But He may mean us to die," said Mary, 
" that we may go to Heaven." 

" Oh, if we were but good enough to go to 
heaven!" was a sigh and a prayer that burst 
from all, as the image of Death rose before 
them. 

Death ! what frightful shadows follow in the 
train of this dread king! How in the agony 
of that moment did every recent fault, every 
wrong temper, every disobedient act, or angry 
word, rush to the recollection of the young suf- 
ferers, more rapidly than it could possibly be 
told, yet with awful clearness ! until a recollec- 
tion that they were God's own cliildren, and that 
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He had died for them, came to their minds and 
soothed them. They both hoped and trembled. 
The thought then first occurred to them, that 
perhaps they had erred in going on the river 
at all. 

" Suppose we were to pray to God to help 
us, or else, if we must die, to take us to Heaven," 
suggested Fitzmaur. 

" Oh, I don't wish to die yet," sobbed out 
Edward; "and I am so frightened, I can't re- 
collect any prayers." 

" Alice dear, you must know best," said 
Fitzmaur ; " say something for us all ; say some- 
thing you are used to hear your father say in 
church." 

Then rose Alice's voice clear and steady, in 
spite of the perils round her, in words which 
once and for ever hallow the spot from whence 
they pour : " Spare us, good Lord. Remem- 
ber not. Lord, our offences, neither take Thou 
vengeance of our sins; spare us, good Lord, 
whom Thou hast redeemed with Thy most pre- 
cious blood, and be not angry with us;" and 
each young heart and voice responded, " Spare 
us, good Lord." " From sudden death, good 
Lord, deliver us. In the time of our tribulation, 
in the hour of death, and in the day of judg- 
ment, good Lord, deliver us." Again arose their 
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blended voices in the pleading cry, " Good Lord^ 
deliver us." 

But the prayer was checked ; for a violent 
gust of wind jerked the boat from its resting- 
place, and once more sent it floating down the 
river. But the solemn words had brought their 
answer, for the children were soothed and calmed; 
no more sobs or cries were heard from any of 
them ; even Edward sat in comparative resigna- 
tion. 

" God will help us soon," said Alice ; " I am 
quite sure He will, as we have asked Him." 

" We are very near the waterfall," said Fitz- 
maur, with a slight shudder; "but I am sure 
He will save us." 

On, on floated the boat for some yards fur- 
ther, until it was again arrested by being driven 
against a large stone in the middle of the stream, 
where it struck so violently as to shake the chil- 
dren out of their places. There it remained; 
not stationary, but tossed by the water banging 
against the stone, threatening, at each blow, to 
break the side and let in the water. 

" I see no hope at all," said Edward ; " we 
shall all be lost. Oh, will not God help us when 
we have prayed to Him ?" 

" "We had better try to think about Heaven," 
said Fitzmaur. And then they bent their heads, 
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and endeavoured to collect their thoughts in 
prayer. 

But the supplication was again changed into 
a cry for help, when, to their great joy, they 
saw their gardener, Andrew Jones, on the oppo- 
site side of the river. Hope arose once more, 
and they shouted and called him by name ; all 
the strength of young life, reluctant to relin- 
quish its hold, was in their cry. And what dis- 
appointment was in the shriek which rent the 
air, when at first the man did not hear them, 
and was about to pass another way ! Could it, 
then, be decreed that all these happy lives, so 
recently commenced, were thus to be cut short 
in an hour? No; pitying Angels wafted the 
sound of their cry, and the man heard them 
and hastened to the spot ; he saw their danger, 
and in an instant plunged into the stream. 

" "We are saved !" exclaimed the children, 
clasping their hands — "oh, thank God, thank 
God, we are saved !" And Edward, in his ea- 
gerness, was ready to spring out of the boat. 

" Stay, stay, I entreat you," cried the man ; 
" you are not saved yet ; there is much to be 
done." 

There was, indeed, much to be done ; the 
great difficulty of reaching the spot was not yet 
achieved — it was not more than two or three 
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yards from the bank; but the stream was so 
violent and also so deep, that it was hardly 
possible to ford it. The poor, man's first at- 
tempt failed ; he was carried off his feet, and 
was obliged, by a hard struggle, to regain the 
shore. He then broke off from a tree a long 
thick staff, an4 with the help of this, firmly 
planting it in the bed of the river at each step, 
he contrived slowly to advance. With what in- 
tense anxiety the inmates of the boat watched 
his progress, may be imagined. At last he 
reached them ; and having examined their po- 
sition, he perceived that the only possible way 
of helping them was to carry them one by one 
on his shoulders, for to drag the boat either 
backwards or forwards was impossible. He 
also ascertained that the principal danger of 
their actual position was that of the boat sink- 
ing, for it was gradually filling with water ; he 
did not consider it likely, from the way it rested 
against the rock, that it would be again set 
afloat. Speed, then, was absolutely necessary; 
there must be no talking, but instant action. 
The man proposed, to avoid the painful task of 
choosing which should be saved first, that each 
child should place himself on his shoulders in 
the order in which they happened to be placed 
in the boat ; and to this plan Fitzmaur assented at 
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once, saying it was much the best way. By this 
means Edward was the first, then Alice, Mary 
next, and Fitzmaur himself was the last. 

Slowly and steadily poor Andrew Jones pro- 
ceeded; to hurry would have been worse than 
useless — it would have been dangerous, for the 
additional weight he was bearing, though it stea- 
died his footing, made rapidity of progress more 
difficult. 

Nevertheless each moment of delay was to 
him one of agony, for he doubted whether he 
could have time to rescue all before the boat 
sank. Fitzmaur made a few fruitless efforts to 
bale out the water with his straw hat ; but it 
filled too rapidly, and his hat was soon torn by 
the weight of the water. 

Now Edward has reached the bank in safety, 
and is watching in breathless anxiety the pro- 
gress of the others. Alice is soon placed safely 
by his side ; the brother and sister remain alone. 
The water rises higher and higher, the cluldren 
cling closer to each other. 

" O brother, brother !" sobs the terrified girl, 
" one of us must be drowned ; why should it be 
you?" 

" Go; I insist upon it," cries Fitzmaur, all 
the blood of his race rising to his brow, " It is 
all my imprudence, and I will be last." 
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These words are uttered in a tone which 
Mary dares not resist. One long kiss — Mary's 
heart is bursting. Fitzmaur tries to speak : 
" Tell Edward .... in case .... in case . . . ." 
but his voice falters, and Mary is torn from his 
arms. Poor Andrew's strength is failing, and 
his heart is breaking. Oh, that he should have 
to leave his loved young lord in such an awful 
position, and be utterly unable to help him ! 

" Cling to the stone when the boat sinks," 
he cries ; " and God speed us !" 

An ashy paleness has spread over the fea- 
tures of the noble boy, as he stands alone in 
that fearful spot. He sees the safety of the 
others, and feels that he is left behind. He 
tries to remember all he has learned of that 
happy place where he thinks he must be going 
— he joins his hands, and whispers a few words 
of prayer to that God who is now the only 
Being near him. Surely some bright answer 
has been vouchsafed ; for a smile, hardly of earth, 
illuminates his face, while he vigorously pre- 
pares to make one manly effort for his preser- 
vation. 

The boat was fast filling ; he springs to the 
rock, and with that exertion jerks the boat some 
paces off, and then it sinks. The stone is 
smooth, and the friction of the wat^r passing 
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over it has made it very sUppery. There is 
nothing to hold by ; the boy is supporting him- 
self almost by muscular exertion. He tries in 
vain to grasp the unyielding rock — he slides — 
he falls ! Andrew is but a yard from the spot ; 
one moment more and he will be saved ! Surely 
it cannot be; but the wind and the current 
seem cruelly to retard him. Fitzmaur is strug- 
gling in the water, and stretches out his arms 
imploringly. Poor Andrew, half frantic, strains 
every nerve to reach the spot. He reaches it 
indeed, but not till the waters have closed over 
that fair young head. Whither is the remorse- 
less river bearing the brave, the noble Fitzmaur? 
Andrew has plunged after him, and for some 
minutes both are hidden from mortal sight. 

• The whole of this frightful occurrence has 
been witnessed by the three children on the 
bank, and their state of misery cannot be de- 
scribed. Mary's screams were painful to hear ; 
and Alice for some minutes remained lying on 
the ground, her face hidden in the grass, al- 
most stupified with terror. But quickly recol- 
lecting herself, she sprang to her feet, and ex- 
claimed, " Edward, Mary dear, stop crying ; 
we must call for help." Mary and her brother 
roused themselves at these words, and being too 
much bewildered with grief and fear to know 
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what to doy followed Alice's advice almost me-* 
chanically. She sent them off in one direction, 
while she went in another, to call people from 
every cottage, or to stop the first men they met 
upon the road. For her own part she seemed 
more to fly than to walk, and meeting a party 
of labourers, she hastily accosted them with, 
" Quick, quick to the river, or your young lord 
will be lost; Lord Fitzmaur is in the river; 
make haste, make haste — get ropes — there is 
not a moment to be lost !" " Lord Fitzmaur 
in danger! the young lord drowning!" The 
words spread like wild-fire, from mouth to mouth 
the cry was echoed, until at length a consider- 
able number of men, women and children were 
collected to the spot. The pitiable condition of 
the three children excited general sympathy; 
Mary was almost faint from exhaustion, she 
had no longer voice to cry, but from time to 
time gave vent to her grief in a low moan. 

At length a good-natured farmer, by name 
Fenton, seeing her hardly able to support her- 
self, carried her in his arms, and tried, though 
fruitlessly, to soothe her. Fearing lest they 
should all get into further danger, he attempted 
to take them home; but they pleaded so ear- 
nestly not to be removed till Fitzmaur's fate 
should be certain, that he was obliged to con- 
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tent himself with keeping watch over them as 
they pressed up to the river's brink. Alice was 
not so much overcome as Mary ; she clung sted« 
fastly to the hope that Fitzmaur would be ex- 
tricated from the water, and she knew that there 
were means of recovering persons from a state 
of insensibility ; for she had not long previously 
witnessed the effects of drowning in a poor 
man's child, and watched Nurse Roberts use 
measures which restored it to life. It now oc- 
curred to her, that when at last Fitzmaur should 
be drawn out of the water, he would be in the 
same state that she had seen that child, and 
would require the same remedies ; and she felt 
pretty sure that none of those she saw around 
her would have much notion of applying them. 
In thought deliberate, but in action prompt, 
Alice begged of the farmer to give her some little 
blank piece of paper ; on this she wrote a line 
to her nurse, urging her to come with all speed, 
and bring with her whatever was requisite to 
recover Fitzmaur. Then, quick as lightning, 
she despatched a messenger to the Rectory. 

In the mean time Andrew Jones, who had 
plunged into the stream after Fitzmaur, had 
succeeded in seizing the boy, but, already rather 
exhausted, he was quite unable to withstand 
the current, and was consequently borne by the 
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force of the river down some yards beyond the 
spot where the accident had occurred. He still, 
however, struggled with one arm, while the 
other encircled the senseless boy ; and at length 
contrived to stop himself by grasping a stake 
in the middle of the river. There he remained 
a few minutes unable to help himself further, 
and his strength fast failing. But, in the mean 
time, the men whom Alice had arrested and 
drawn to the place of the accident, conjecturing 
that the stream must have carried them lower 
down, followed the course of the river till they 
saw the poor man's painful position. Without 
waiting for ropes, which one of them had run to 
find, others plunged in, and, wading up to the 
spot as well as they could, with some diflSculty 
and danger, drew the two bodies (Andrew's being 
by this time nearly lifeless) to the bank. 

When Mary heard that her brother was 
drawn out of the water, she revived suddenly; 
and with an enthusiasm equalling the despair 
she had just shewn, nothing could restrain her 
from rushing to the spot. Her kind protector 
endeavoured to keep her back, fearing that she 
would be shocked on first seeing him ; but she 
sprang from his arms and ran on, followed by 
Alice and Edward. But there the sight that 
met her eyes made her cover them with her 
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hands, mth a shriek that pierced every one's 
heart. She saw two men carrying the apparent- 
ly lifeless body of her beloved brother, his £ea^ 
tures stijSened into the expression of agony they 
had taken when, in the stream, life had grap- 
pled with death. In vain the farmer endea- 
voured to convince her that it was probably 
only a temporary insensibility, from which he 
mi^t recover 5 in vain Alice, herself trembUng 
with terror, assured her she had seen a child 
brought to life again. Mary did indeed look 
up for a moment, to see if they were in earnest ; 
but the pale terrified countenances round her 
were ill adapted to reassure her ; and the state 
of her brother was, in her eyes, too re^ and too 
horrible to admit of explanation ; she hid her 
face on the shoulder of her kind protector, and 
sobbed aloud. The latter, directing the men to 
carry Fitzmaur into Bis cottage, and bidding 
them keep hi» head in an erect position, fol- 
lowed with the three other children, stiU bear- 
ing Mary in his arms. Poot Alice, though she 
had tried to console Mary, was herself dreadfully 
frightened; for Fitamaur looked more ghastly 
than that other child whom she had seen, and she 
doubted whether even Nurse Roberts' skill could 
avail in such a case. She was picturing to herself 
the agony of his parents should he be carried home 

s 
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lifeless^ as she followed him into the cottage, 
dragging Edward forward by the hand^ who was 
so stunned by the sight that he seemed quite 
bewildered^ and walked on almost mechanically. 

Farmer Fenton, having brought the party 
into his cottage^ began, with the help of his 
good wife, to do all in his power to recover 
Fitzmaur. And now Alice felt truly glad she 
had sent for her nurse ; for nobody seemed to 
understand what to do. She directed them to 
put something hot to his feet, because, she 
said, she had seen her nurse do so ; and she 
also thought she remembered seeing her warm 
the suffering child in her arms, and breathe 
upon him ; but she was too bewildered to recol- 
lect exactly how this was to be done, and too 
frightened at Fitzmaur's ghastly appearance to 
do it herself. In fact, both she and Edward 
stood at a little distance from the apparently 
lifeless boy (who had been laid before the fire), 
shivering with terror; for their young eyes were 
not accustomed to so awful a spectacle. As for 
Mary, she never once moved or uncovered her 
face, and only by her continued hysterical sobs 
gave notice of her presence. 

It may be imagined, therefore, with what 
joy the entrance of Nurse Roberts was hailed. 
She arrived a very little while after Fitzmaur 
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had been taken into the cottage^ quicker than 
Alice's most sanguine hopes could have supposed 
possible ; for it so happened that Mr. Russell 
had ordered his pony-chaise to go for him to a 
particular place at a certain hour, and it was 
nearly ready at the time the messenger reached 
the rectory. Without further ceremony. Nurse 
Roberts took possession of it, rightly judging 
that the emergency of the case would have 
• excused a much greater liberty. " Cheer up, 
Mary," almost shrieked Alice as her nurse 
opened the door; "oh, cheer up, — all will do 
well now!" And the poor little girl clasped 
her hands, and was ready to cry for joy. The 
good nurse took Fitzmaur in her arms, laid him 
upon a bed in another room, — endeavouring, by 
gently pressing his chest with her hand, to re- 
store the motion of the lungs, and afterwards 
using the accustomed restoratives. Farmer Fen- 
ton's two daughters stood, at her bidding, to 
chafe his hands and feet, or perform any other 
requisite office ; but Fenton, seeing that Fitz- 
maur was well attended to, and that the other 
children were still standing in their damp clothes, 
bade his wife " attend to them, and soothe the 
lady Mary." 

This latter injunction was at first no easy 
matter to obey. So much of terror was mixed 
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with Mary's grief^ that she was quite hysterical^ 
and incapable of listening to the assurance 
she received^ that her brother would probably 
recover. The only recollection her mind seemed 
able to retain, was that of his last kiss, and of 
his look when Andrew Jones had carried her 
away, and the consciousness that her safety bad 
been his loss ; so that the only reply she could 
articulate to all Mrs* Fenton's entreaties that 
she would cheer up, was, ** If I had not gone • 
first, he would not have been drowned," 

But Mrs. Fenton was one of those kind- 
hearted motherly housewives to be met with so 
often in the English cottage-home, — one who 
knew every frugal and cheerful art to make a 
husband's hearth happy, but nothing more ; the 
modem march of learning not having begun in her 
youth. As for making any speeches of consola- 
tion, they would have been altogether out of her 
line; when she had said, over and over again, 
"Cheer up a bit, my pretty dears; don't ye 
take on so," her arguments were exhausted* 
But let no one despise these simple-minded 
efforts at giving comfort, which spring from a 
deeper source than many more studied. She 
drew the young mourners round the kitchens- 
fire, to dry their damp clothes ; she made them 
drink something warm, and eat a bit of her own 
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bread ; there was no use in their refusing — she 
would have it so; "for to be sure," she mut- 
tered, ** they are all half fainting." Then find- 
ing that Mary baffled all efforts at soothing, she 
took her on her lap, laid the drooping head 
upon her bosom, and, rocking herself backwards 
and forwards, lulled her to sleep as she would 
have done an infant. God bless the simple- 
hearted charity of the poor ! The plan suc- 
ceeded ; and in a few minutes Mary had sobbed 
herself into a heavy slumber. 

They did not waken the sleeping child to an- 
nounce the good news, soon brought &om the 
next room, that Fitzmaur had given signs of re- 
turning life. They rightly judged that repose 
was the best comforter; and that her anxiety 
could only be lessened, not removed, till her 
brother should fully recover. But the intelli- 
gence was received with great joy by all the rest 
of the party; and it came at a very good mo- 
ment; for the servant whom Lady De Courcy 
had originally sent on to meet them at the 
mountain, finding that they did not arrive so 
soon as he expected, had gone in quest of them, 
and had tnet soyne one who told him of the ac- 
cident, and directed him to the cottage. He 
was now sent off to the Castle, to order a car- 
riage {ot the children, with strict injunctions not 
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to alarm Lady De Courcy; but, if questioned^ 
to state that all the children were doing well* 
And now, every one's feelings being partly re- 
lieved, the little group drew closely round the 
kitchen-fire, and for some time sat in silence. 
Fitzmaur's brave deliverers had also come in to 
dry their clothes, and they lingered on to learn 
tidings of their young lord. So unbroken was 
the silence that for several minutes prevailed, 
that nothing was audible except the low un- 
steady breathing of the sleeping child. Edward 
was the first who spoke ; and it was to ask some 
one to inquire again how his brother was get- 
ting on. " Gradually better," was the reply. 

** How glad I am !" said the poor boy, with 
a deep sigh. " Oh, dear, I wish he was quite 
well! Supposing he had not recovered, how 
wretched I should have been, that he had not 
gone first out of the boat instead of me. Should 
not you, Alice ?" 

Alice was about to answer, yes ; but the re- 
collection of her father rose as a mournful vision 
before her eyes. Her father — her lonely widow* 
ed father — his cheerless home! No, no; she 
could not wish to have been in Fitzmaur's place, 
and she was too truthful to pretend she did. 
She therefore answered, her eyes filling with 
teaxsi '^ Oh> no! I am so thankful I am saved; 
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but I should have been very^ very miserable 
about Fitzmaur." 

" Spoken like his Reverence's daughter!" 
exclaimed an old man who had been sitting for 
some time in the chimney-comer (he was a good 
old man, rather humoured by his betters, and 
nicknamed in the village Tom Plainspoken) ; 
then turning to Edward, he continued, " My 
lord, you have no more right to choose the mo<- 
ment of your death than you had the power to 
choose the moment of your birth. You have 
no right to call the good God to account for 
what He does. If He pleases to take your bro<^ 
ther,.you must not say that you could have gone 
instead." 

** I did not mean to say wrong," answered 
Edward; ^' but I think it would be more dreadful 
to every one to lose Fitzmaur than any one else." 

'^ God^g ways are the hest^^ returned the good 
old man, stooping down and resting his face be* 
tween his hands. ^^ This is the third time I have 
looked upon the effects of drowning, and to one 
of those occasions is attached a story which proves 
my words, — GodHs ways are the best.'* 

** Oh, do pray tell us the story!" said both 
Alice and Edward. 

'* It maybe it would be too grave for the 
like of you," was the good man's rejoinder ; ^^but 
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yet," addressing himself to Edward, '* if you 
had heard it, you wotdd not have said what you 
did just now.'* 

" Oh, pray teU it," Edward cried ; " I feel 
quite grave at this moment." 

" It will divert their minds, poor children,'* 
said Mrs. Fenton, " and keep them quiet." 

Some of the men who had gathered round 
seemed also curious to hear the story ; and so, 
old Tom, clearing his throat, began as follows : 

" Remember this only, before I tell my tale, 
that if this story were written in a book, it would 
have for title God's ways aare the best. About 
forty y«ars i^o, when I was a lad, living in the 

village of A , I used, with several other young 

fellows, my companions, to be very fond of steal- 
ing into a beautiful park close by, belonging to 
a very rich gentleman, whose name I shall not 
mention. We never did any mischief; but we 
were always turned out if discovered. The gen^ 
tleman to whom the house and park belonged 
had inherited a large estate ; we youngsters used 
to call him the old nabob. Rich as he was, he 
never seemed to think he had enough : it is a 
sad thing when the love of wealth has so tight a 
grasp on the heart of man. He had not an open 
hand for the poor, he was always engaged in 
speculations for the increase of his fortiuie; but 
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that only speculation which could not fail, he 
would not venture upon. He added field to 
field, enlai^ing his immense domains, enclosing 
himself in on every side, and shutting his gates 
against the poor. His lady was as haughty as 
he was fond of riches; she held her head high 
among the neighbours; she seemed to think she 
conferred a favour in associating with them, and 
she too cared little for the wants of others. I 
often think we humble folk would less envy 
the rich, if we considered how money sometimes 
hardens the heart. 

" There was one object on which all the af- 
fections of both these wealthy people were cen- 
tred ; there was only one being who possessed 
the key that could open their closed hearts. 
This was their son, their only child. He was 
the idol to whom this amassed wealth was sa- 
crificed ; all was for him : this was the excuse. 
Talk to them of the duty of giving to the poor, 
of being courteous to all around; they would 
point to their son, and answer, it was all for 
Francis ; it was a duty to provide for their 
child, it was a duty to keep only such company 
as would be fit for the position he would hoM 
hereafter. Yes ; the owner of such wealth was 
to found a family, he was to be a member of 
parliament, to obtain a baronetcy, perhaps in 
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the course of time a peerage. There was no 
end to the schemes . of grandeur that flitted 
through the brain of the rich old man." 

" And was Francis a good boy ?" Edward 
asked ; ^^ did he deserve all their kindness ?" 

" Yes ; he was a fine promising youth, with a 
kind open heart and a great love of generosity. 
Many a time, &om his own pocket-money, would 
he relieve the beggar who had been spumed from 
his father's door. He had probably learned many 
good things from his tutor, who was a pious 
man, for the boy had some signs of a well* 
trained mind; he loved going to church, and 
had a reverent manner." 

** How very happy !" exclaimed Alice ; '* be- 
cause then when he grew up, his great wealth 
would help him to be useful, and so his pious 
training would turn to good account." 

'^ It did turn to good account, Miss Alice^ in 
God's own way. Not far from the park lived a 
clergyman's widow, who had seven sons and not 
wherewithal to bring them up. She was very 
poor ; but being a well-educated lady, it would 
have been a sore grief to her to rear her sons to 
be anything but gentlemen. But yet the hard 
struggle she was put to, to give her two eldest 
a college education, perhaps few would credit ; 
and vrhen she had succeeded in this, she could 
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not afford the same to the others; but only 
trusted she might get them into the army or 
navy. But the bitterest trial she had was with 
Allan, her seventh son ; he was a puny, sickly 
creature ; at ten years old he looked like a boy 
of six ; he was always ailing, and with his nu- 
merous illnesses he cost his poor mother more 
than all his brothers. What to do with her mi- 
serable boy the unfortunate widow really knew 
not ; she could not afford to educate him for a 
learned profession, his bodily health would not 
admit of an active one, and to leave him without 
a profession was to leave him penniless. She 
often looked at him and sighed. Her neigh- 
bours, when they saw her trouble, would say to 
each other, * What a mercy it would be if that 
poor lad were to die early !' So people talk of 
mercies : nobody ever seems to think that Goi^ 
ways are the best. 

" The rich and healthy Francis and the poor 
and sickly Allan were of exactly the same age^ 
and they were frequently companions : it suited 
the generous disposition of the former to endea- 
vour to cheer up his friend, and encourage him 
on to manly games. 

" One winter's morning the two youths were 
together, and a sudden fancy seized Francis that 
he would skate; and, urged on by his braver 
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companion, Allan too ventured upon the ice. 
You perhaps presage the rest. There had been 
a Lard frost ; but a slight thaw had comiaenced, 
which the heedless boys did not perceive. They 
ventured on a part of the lake where the ice was 
thin ; Francis was urging Allan forward — the ice 
broke — they disappeared. It was some time 
before their bodies were drawn &om the water; 
and then the same measures were used to re- 
cover them that have just been resorted to for 
Lord Fitzmaur ; but only one was thereby saved. 
My lord, probably you would have thought it 
better that Francis should be that one ?** 
Oh, surely !" exclaimed Edward. 
So thought every one; but so had not 
decreed the all-wise Grod. The sickly, destitute 
youth, whose present existence was a burden to 
himself and his family, and whose future pro- 
spects were so gloomy, recovered : the vigorous 
and manly boy, the idol of his parents, the heir 
to thousands, the object of general love and ad- 
miration, died; God took him." 

" How could that be for the best ?" asked 
Edward. 

" Listen, and you shall hear. The grief of 
the parents, words are too poor to tell; but it 
was a proud and stubborn grief, that refused to 
bow to the chastening Hand. They buried them- 
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selves in their own home, refusing aKke the 
sympathy of friends and the consolation of re- 
ligion. There was one object on whom they 
could not bear to look, and this was poor Allan ; 
lie was associated in their minds with all that 
was most dreadful to think of; they felt as if 
he were the murderer of their son, or at least 
as if his safety had proved the death of their 
child. So they took a bitter aversion to the 
harmless boy, and would turn away their eyes 
if ever he crossed their path. The widow, feel* 
ing deep compassion for their unhappy state, 
and though ignorant of their aversion to her 
son, still supposing that his presence might per- 
petually recall their sorrow to their minds,, beg- 
ged of a friend to receive him for a few months, 
and thus contrived to send him away. She hoped 
that the lapse of time might heal the wounded 
hearts ; and her hope was partly realised. Though 
the father remained stubborn, God touched the 
heart of the bereaved mother, and she was soft- 
ened. 

*' Another twelvemonth saw a wondrous 
change in the lady of that spacious hall. Sorrow 
had made her alive to the sufferings of others ; 
and she, who had formerly been too proud to 
associate vrith her equals, was to be seen by the 
bedside of the poor, soothing their pain or re- 
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lieviiig their wants. The hardest heart could 
not have seen that afflicted woman, dressed in 
deep blacky slowly walking through the village, 
her eyes bent on the ground, and her proud and 
once erect figure slightly stooping, as thougi 
sorrow had actually bowed her dow^n, without 
melting into pity and raising a prayer for her. 
Poor lady! my heart bleeds for her even now; 
but the good God knows best the way to brmg 
His children to penitence. A penitent she truly 
was; she gave the greatest proof of it mortal 
man can give — by conquering her own deepest | 
feelings. 

" It was little more than a year after the 
dreadful accident, that the widow-lady, Allan's 
mother, was surprised by a visit from the lady of | 
the hall. She has since found it difficult to say 
whether astonishment at the honour, or pity for 
the traces of grief in the face of her guest, were 
uppermost in her mind as she bade her welcome. 
But the lady's visit was short. * I come,* she 
said, * to make you a request.* Her voice fal- 
tered ; but, with a struggle, she continued : * I 
wish to make such amends as I can for former 
faults, and it is in your power to help me.' The 
widow was at a loss how to answer. * God took 
my boy,' resumed the afflicted mother, * and re- 
stored you yours. From that moment I dislikecf 
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him, as though he had been the destroyer of my 
child. But God has been pleased to shew me 
my sin; and, as some poor amends, I wish to 
educate your boy instead of mine.' The aston- 
ished mother of course consented; and &om that 
day the lady of the hall paid for poor Allan's 
education from her own private purse. She did 
not take him to live vnth her, because her hus- 
band had not made the same self-conquest as 
she had done ; moreover, it would have been 
bad for the youth to have been brought up in 
a luxury which afterwards he would have been 
forced to renounce. But she placed him under 
a worthy tutor near the sea-side, where he im- 
proved in bodily health, as well as in learning. 

" And now, young listeners, will you ask, in 
what God's ways had proved the best ? Would 
it not have been enough that the hard heart 
should have become soft, and that the bereaved 
mother and the destitute widow should have 
found in each other a solace and a friend ? Yes, 
this would have surely been enough, had no- 
thing else happened to make men bow their 
judgment and acknowledge the wisdom of God. 

** Many years passed on ; Allan had out- 
grown the delicacy of his constitution, and had 
done credit to the advantages of his education. 
He had been brought up to be a lawyer, and was 
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getting on well in his profession, and he had mar- 
ried a pretty, accomplished ladj. His heart was 
ever grateful to the kind friend to whom he owed 
every thing, and she in her turn had learned to 
love the object of her own bounty. Yes, she 
tenderly loved him whom once her unsubdued 
heart hated. His improved health, his success 
in the world, were to her like a token of God's 
forgiveness. Her poor husband meanwhile had 
sunk into the apathy of old age, indiflference had 
taken the place of dislike; so that Allan needed 
no longer to conceal himself from his sight, oi 
perhaps he hardly recognised in the graceful, 
handsome youth the sickly playfellow of his 
lost son. Sometimes if a fit of moroseness came 
over him, Allan's wife would play to him on 
the harp, and, like the Psalmist to Saul, drive 
the evil spirit from him with her sweet voice. 
This, however, was only during an occasional 
visit ; for Allan's home was elsewhere. 

" Such was the state of things, when a 
young man who had been many years abroad 
came forward, and declared that he had a prior 
title to the estates of the lady and her hus- 
band ; and that the spacious hall and all the lands 
were his by law. It was passing strange, no one 
could credit it; and many thousand pounds were 
expended on both sides, while the matter went 
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through the tedious business of a law-suit For 
my part, I have never pretended to understand 
the case up to this day — it was always far be- 
yond my comprehension; but one part there 
was no nusunderstanding, which was this: the 
man who had been thought so rich, who had 
hved in such luxury, was now master only of 
a few hundreds. There was something that they 
called a flaw in the entail; what that meant I 
really cannot tell you, and if I could, probably 
you woidd not care to hear; but the old na- 
bob was ousted from his home ; and even if his 
lady had not by this time made herself so much 
beloved by aU, yet no one surely could have 
looked on such a reverse of fortime without 
sjrmpathy. 

" This blow was too much for the poor old 
man, aheady weakened by age. The storm which 
will only bend down the flexible shrub, allow- 
ing it to rebound again, will break the stubborn 
tree. And so it was with this afilicted pair. The 
husband, who had too long stubbornly refused 
to bow to the will of God, was now unable to 
bear this fearful shock, and died of a broken 
heart. But the lady, whose heart was flexible, 
rose from the trial refreshed and purified. Both, 
however, acknowledged that, had their precious 
son hved, the cup would have been tenfold more 

T 
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bitter : to have seen him disinherited^ for ^^hom 
they had sacrificed even duty, would have been 
anguish too deep to bear. The last words of 
the poor old father were^ ' God has done it 
mercifully/ But for the lady of the hall^ the 
loss of wealth could only be an additional cause 
of indifference to the world, — an additional in- 
citement to love the things of heaven. She 
deeply felt the mercy of God in His disposal 
of events ; yes, and His wisdom too. 

*' And where was the afflicted one to find a 
home? Where, but in that of her faithful, 
grateful Allan ? She had just enough left her 
to prevent her feeling herself a burden on him ; 
and he, too, thankfully invited her to a shelter 
which he owed to her. There she passed the de- 
cline of her life, surrounded by happiness which 
had been the work of her own hands. Allan's 
children grew up round her, and called her 
grandmother. She enjoyed in poverty a peace of 
mind that wealth had failed to afford her. And 
when she thought of her long-lost boy, removed 
&om an inheritance that would have failed him 
to one which could not fail him (for she had a 
good hope of him), but which, in after years, he 
might have lost through his own fault ; and then 
looked at the animated faces that always smiled 
on her, she was wont to press her hands upon 
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her breast, and humbly say, * God's ways are 
the best.' 

" And now," continued the old man to Ed* 
ward, " if I ventured just now to give you a bit 
of my mind too plainly, I hope this pretty story 
will bring me forgiveness." 

" Oh, thank you for telling it to us !" cried 
both he and Alice ; " we will tell it to Mary 
another day. It is, indeed, interesting ; I don't 
wonder at your saying so often that God's ways 
are the best." 

There was not time to talk over the story ; 
for Nurse Roberts opened the door, to tell them 
that Fitzmaur was recovered, and that they 
might come and see him. Every thing else was 
forgotten in an instant ; they called Mary, and 
all three were about to rush tumultuously into 
the room ; but they were checked, and desired 
to be very quiet, for that Fitzmaur had suffered 
a great deal of pain, and could not yet feel 
quite well. They then entered on tiptoe ; but 
when the young sufferer turned his eyes upon 
them and smiled, Mary could not restrain her- 
self, but, bursting into tears, ran up to the bed- 
side and covered him with kisses. 

We will not attempt to describe what passed 
between them, now that Fitzmaur was able to 
speak, and to listen to her account of all she 
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had endured when she thought she had lost him. 
She told him of her terror when she saw the 
waters close over him, and of her misery when 
he was brought back to her lifeless ; in short, the 
reaction of joy after grief had made poor Maiy 
nervous, and there .was danger of her making 
Fitzmaur nervous too. The nurse warned her 
of this ; and the consideration that she might 
make her brother ill, checked her a litde,— 
though her flushed cheek and excited manner 
shewed the effort it was to her to control her- 
self. 

In the mean time Alice had not spoken ; her 
heart was full almost to choking, and she felt it a 
great relief that every one was so occupied with 
Fitzmaur as not to notice her ; for just at first, 
if any one had even looked at her, she would 
have sobbed outright. But no one did, so she 
had time to recover herself. She did not go 
up to Fitzmaur ; she thought it natural that the 
brothers and sister should be all in all to each 
other just then, and she was afraid of being in 
the way. Still she could not help hoping that 
Fitzmaur would be glad to see her too; and 
when, in a short time, Mary began to relate to 
him how kind and thoughtful Alice had been, 
and that no one else would have dreamed of 
sending for Nurse Roberts, how generous she 
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thought it of Mary to rememher her at such a 
moment! 

But this overflow of feeling was going a little 
too far. Mrs. Roberts had not had the heart to 
stop it at first, but she now peremptorily bade 
them desist ; and carefully wrapping up the chil- 
dren to keep them from cold, she placed the 
young Fitzmaurs in the carriage, and prepared to 
take her own charge home. Before leaving the 
cottage, however, Fitzmaur thanked Mrs. Fenton 
and the men who had saved him, most heartily ; 
and shaking hands cordially with those who were 
pointed out to him as having been his bravest 
deliverers, he desired them to come to the castle 
next morning, that his father might also thank 
them. 

And now once more in her quiet, happy 
home, Alice needs no longer to restrain her 
feelings; but in her father's arms, and seeing 
that even his eyes are moistened as he thinks 
how nearly he had lost his treasure, she lays her 
head upon his shoulder and cries to her heart's 
content. Then looking up into his eyes, " Fa- 
ther," she says, " when I was in the boat, and I 
feared we should all be lost, I thought of you 
.... of your lonely room .... of your .... 
Oh, dear father, I prayed to God, and how good 
He is!" 
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And was not Nurse Roberts truly happy 
and gratefid as she gave her favourite a warm 
supper, and placed her in her little bed? It 
is true she pretended to be very stoical, and to 
scold Miss Alice for getting into such a scrape; 
but she every now and then rubbed her eyes 
with the comer of her apron in rather a suspi- 
cious way; and when the child put her arms 
round her neck, exdaiming, '^ What a dear, 
good, useful Nursey you are !" she was oblig^ 
to give up all pretence. 

Mr. Russell, who next to his own Alice 
loved his children at the oastle, when he had 
seen the former laid in her bed and had given 
her another kiss, walked over to inquire after 
Fitzmaur. He was admitted; and he learned 
that the boy was better and asleep, while his 
mother, his grateful mother, sat watching by 
him. Mary too, fatigued and excited, was in 
bed ; but frolicking Edward, beside himself with 
joy, was capering about, every now aikl then 
shouting, " Hurrah for Fitzmaur !" 

** I say. Rector," said that personage known 
by the name of Uncle John, " what think you 
that impudent young chap, Edward, tells me? 
He says I am the cause of to-day's events, — that 
it is all my fault. The fact is, I fear I did for- 
get that little pitchers have long ears." 
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Lord John then related to Mr. RusseU the 
observations he had made, and which his nephew 
over-hearing had turned to so much account, 
respecting the propriety of judging for ourselves 
of the utility of certain laws and rules. 

^' I am afraid you forgot something more 
than that/' replied ^Ir. Russell, smiling. 

** Oh, yes," retorted the other, laughing ; ** I 
know what you mean; I am afraid you think 
me too heterodox to be entitled to give that 
saucy fellow the thrashing I have promised him. 
Well, I declare, such a tragical parody upon 
one's theory is almost enough to make one give 
it up in despair." 

" Something will be gained," said Mr. Rus- 
sell, " if it obliges you to own that only those 
who have the right to impose laws have the right 
to dispense with themr 

It need hardly be said, that Lord De Courcy 
liberally rewarded the gallant men who had 
rescued his son from death, and especially An- 
drew Jones. They came the next morning as 
desired; but they came not alone, — the news 
of Fitzmaur's danger and deliverance had spread 
with rapidity, and a number of labourers and 
tenants collected before the windows of the 
castle to inquire after him. Lord and Lady De 
Courcy went out to speak to them, and thanked 
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them for their kindness^ assuring them that 
their son was extraordinarily well^ considering 
all things ; and then a shout of satisfaction rose 
long and loud. But when they were told that 
Fitzmaur's window was just above them^ and 
that noise would disturb him, then the hush 
that passed from lip to lip was like the low 
murmuring of a rising breeze. They filed off 
like a school of children trying to be quiet 
till they should get upon the play-ground^ and 
when at a safe distance, they again waved their 
hats and shouted. Surely Lord De Courcy 
must at that moment have deeply felt, what 
much nobler possessions than land or gold are 
the affectionate hearts of faithful dependents. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



LASTING FLKASUBES. 



When Fitzmaur opened his eyes the following 
morning after a refreshing sleep, the first ob- 
ject they rested upon was his mother, watching 
over him. She had given orders that he should 
not be disturbed ; and for some little time she 
had been standing by him, listening with plea- 
sure to his regular breathing, and looking at his 
cool and rosy cheeks, telling plainly that he was 
none the worse for his adventure. Mary and 
Edward had also crept in on tiptoe ; and when 
their brother moved, they ventured up to his 
bedside, which they had refrained from doing 
for fear of awakening him. 

" We are come to your levee," said Edward ; 
"and there are two others waiting for admittance 
outside." 

These were the two baby-brothers, who had 
just been made to understand that Fitzmaur 
had been hurt, and were now brought to console 
themselves with a romp upon his bed. Fitz- 
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maur kissed them and played with them^ and 
let them do all the mischief they pleased, so 
dear did he think them at that moment. He 
felt as if he loved his parents and brothers and 
sister more than ever; or rather, as if he had 
never known before how much he loved them. 
He thought it very kind of them to come in to 
see him the first thing ; and he felt as if he 
could have cried, without knowing why. But 
it was his mother towards whom he was yearn- 
ing ; and when the little ones were taken away, 
he threw his arms round her neck, and sidd, 

" Mamma, I hope you are not displeased 
with me for going on the river." 

" No, my love," replied his mother ; " not 
displeased now ; for you have had punishmeat 
enough. It was certainly an act of disobedi- 
ence; but it was not done wilfully ; you intend* 
ed to do a kindness to another; but you have 
now learned by experience, that even a good 
motive does not sanction the slightest act of 
disobedience. You should be thankful that you 
have learned this lesson in your childhood ; for 
some people do not leam it till they ate grown 
up, and some never leam it at all, but go on, 
all their lives, trying to do good in an unau- 
thorised way, as if the end could sanctify the 



means." 
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Dear mamma/' said Mary, " so many things 
that I had done wrong came into my head while 
I was in the boat, at that dreadful moment, — 
some that nobody knows any thing about, and 
others that are known. I was very ill-behaved 
in the school-room one or two mornings ago, — 
Miss Dalton intended to tell you, but she did 
not, when I told her I was sorry ; and I re- 
membered that so distitictly! But the worst 
thing of all — the thing which fiightened me iJie 
most — was a feeling that will shock you very 
much, if I tell it to you." Poor Mary hid 
her face in her mother's shoulder : " It was 
the day before Mr. Russell told us that beau- 
tiful story. You had had a dinner-party, and 
Augusta and I had played on the piano-forte. 
One of the ladies remarked, in Augusta's 
hearing, that she was quite as pretty as I, if 
not prettier, and certainly much more accom- 
plished. Augusta repeated this to me ; and I 
was so jealous and envious, so angry at not 
being the most admired, that I almost disliked 
A.ugusta for it. Oh, I was so wicked ! I was 
quite crol3S and snfappish to her the whole day ; 
and it really wste not her fault. I do not think 
Augusta kniew what was in my mind, for I was 
ashamed to tell any one ; but I cannot help 
telling you now, for I feel so sorry." 
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" I hope my Kttle Mary will never indulge 
those feelings again/' said Lady De Courcy ; 
for envy is a deadly sin." 

Oh^ no^ mamma^ I hope not/' replied Mary^ 
with tears; " I cannot tell you how dreadful 
those feelings appeared to me when in the boat. 
When I thought every minute I was to die^ and 
that then I should have to stand before G-od, 
and be judged for those envious wicked feelings, 
I was so frightened. It was terrible to think of 
never seeing Augusta again till we met at the 
Judgment-seat !" 

Poor Mary said this, still concealing her face. 
She could not have given a stronger proof of 
real penitence, than by confessing hep fault thus 
before her brothers ; for she had a great dread of 
being laughed at, and her brothers, like other 
boys, were rather fond of quizzing. But if she 
could have read their minds, she would have 
perceived how little disposed for laughing either 
of them was on this occasion. Fitzmaur was 
wondering within himself, whether, if he had 
conmiitted a similar fault, he v^ould have had 
courage to acknowledge it so openly : and Ed- 
ward was muttering, though not aloud, " What 
an idiot that lady was, whoever she might be, 
to think Augusta as nice as Mary!" 

Lady De Courcy kissed her little girl, and 
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said to her, " You mxist try, dear child, to con- 
quer your besetting fault — that love of admira- 
tion. You are too fond of being praised, and 
that spoils even good actions." 

" Yes," said Mary, " I am sure it is wrong ; 
I remember Mr. Russell said, in his sermon last 
Sunday, * If we seek the praise of man, we shall 
not have the praise of God.' " 

After this there was a pause of some mi- 
nutes ; the little reasoners seemed very thought- 
ful, which was certainly not unnatural, consider- 
ing all that had happened. At last Fitzmaur 
broke silence. 

" Mamma, I should like to-morrow to be a 
very happy day to all of us ; I should like it to 
be the happiest birthday I ever spent." 

" Your best way, then, would be to lengthen 
it," Lady De Courcy replied. 

" How is that ?" asked Mary ; " a long day 
is not thought pleasant." 

" I mean, to lengthen the pleasures of the 
day," said her mother, " by making them last- 
mg. 

" How are we to do that ?" Maiy again in- 
quired. 

" By so spending the day," said Lady De 
Courcy, " that you will look back upon it with 
pleasure long after it is past. Mere amusement 
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ends with itself; but a well-spent day leaves a 
feeling of happiness behind it^ which may per- 
haps last for ever. Let not the day pass without 
some proof of gratitude to God for all He ha:^ 
done for you, particidarly for His care of you yes- 
terday, by doing some act of kindness to your fel- 
low*creatures. Make good resolutions to-morrow, 
and try, by God's grace, to keep them through 
the coming year. Then if, in a few months 
hence, you have made some little improvement, 
and can trace the beginning of it to this birth- 
day, surely you will have lengthened the plea- 
sures of the day, and all the valuable part of it." 
Mary remained with her head reclined 
against her brother's bed, thinking over what 
her mother had said, for some minutes after 
she had left the room with Edward ; Fitzmaur 
was also thinking ; and neither spoke for a Uttle 
while. Mary's reflections were soon interrupted 
by the entrance of her maid, who begged her 
attendance for a short time, to have her dress 
tried on ; adding, that she must be extra well- 
dressed on the morrow, as she would be queen 
of the day. Mary lingered a few minutes be- 
fore she obeyed the call. Queen of the day ! 
These words brought many recollections to 
Mary's mind. The angry tempers that she had 
indulged on a former occasion when the subject 
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had been first discussed^ and the vanity that had 
filled her heart ever since when she had thought 
of the honours of that day, — all these things 
came before her vividly now. Could she ever 
have a more favourable opportunity of carrying 
out her resolutions, or of following her mother*s 
advice, than the present? What better act of 
self-denial than the relinquishing the pleasure 
she had been prizing so much too dearly ? Mary 
resolves — hesitates — resolves again — wavers — 
wonders if her brother will consent — looks up, 
and sees him smiling, — can he have guessed her 
thoughts ? 

" Brother," she says, " I almost wish not to 
be queen to-morrow. Should you mind having 
Augusta ; or doing without a queen ?" 

" No, dearest sister," he replies ; " any thing 
you like. In fact, it would be better ; we have 
hardly been goodnatured enough to Augusta 
lately." 

Mary is at once light-hearted and happy; she 
behaves so well in the school-room all day that 
her governess is quite pleased with her; and 
directly play-time is come, she seeks Augusta 
and tells her that Fitzmaur would like to have 
her for his queen, and that she is quite willing 
to give up the place of precedence. Augusta's 
ideas could not compass an act of voluntary 
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and disinterested self-denial^ — she was all 
tonisbment. 

"Have you and Fitzmaur quarrelled?" she 
asked. 

" Certainly not," replied Mary, rather in- 
dignantly. 

" Oh, then, I suppose your mamma told you 
to let me be queen," continued the other. 

Mary felt half inclined to be angry ; but she 
checked herself, and said, "No, it is my own 
doing; I have my private reasons for it." 

"It is really very goodnatured of you," cried 
Augusta, kissing her ; and away she ran in great 
delight to tell her mother. Lady Charles was 
much pleased and lauded Mary to the skies; 
telling every one that she was an amiable, retir- 
ing, sweet-tempered girl. Mary felt at first dis- 
posed to be flattered at so much praise ; but 
then the thought arose in her mind — " Aunt 
Charles would not say all this, if she knew the 
envious thoughts towards her own Augusta which 
I indulged the other day;" and so the recollection 
of her fault kept her from vanity. 

That same afternoon all the juvenile party 
were on the terrace, Alice included; and they 
were talking with great eagerness of the pleasures 
of the morrow — they were planning schemes for 
the enjoyment of every hour. To begin with. 
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Alice must spend the whole day at the Castle ; 
she must come to breakfast. Alice doubted if 
that would be possible. " Why so ?" was the 
instant demand. Alice hesitated, and tried to 
avoid answering ; except by merely stating, that 
there was a walk she must take early in the morn- 
ing; but that then she would join their party 
for the rest of the day. It was of no use seek- 
ing to evade her pertinacious inquisitors; they 
at last extorted from her, that she must, of ne- 
cessity, take the clothes she had been making to 
Widow Barton's family the very next day ; be- 
cause, she added, " I have already delayed too 
long; I cannot take' them to-day, because my 
nurse has been busy, and is not able to walk 
with me ; and therefore I must attsend to, that 
duty the first thing to-morrow." : ' 

Edward suggested, that " if old Nuts^y is 
to take the walk, it will not hurt her to carry 
the clothes." 

But Alice answered, that on this occasion 
she was sure her father would be better pleased 
if she took them herself. Her companions then 
made various inquiries respecting the Bartons, 
and she told them their melancholy case, adding, 
that though they were now supplied with the 
necessaries of life, their rent remained unpaid ; 
and that, so long as Johnny continued ill, they 

u 
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could not possibly raise the sum required ; and 
that he was unlikely to recover. Fitzmaur in- 
quired the amount of the sum. Alice said^ she 
thought it was about three pounds. 

Fitzmaur was silent for five minutes ; but 
in that short period a scheme was originated 
and perfected within his mind. He wished to 
follow his mother's directions, and prove his 
gratitude to God by trjdng to please Him ; he 
wished to begin his birthday well, and bring a 
blessing upon it, and the present seemed an 
opportunity purposely presented to him. 

" Mary," said he, " would it not be delight- 
ful to walk to poor Mrs. Barton's with AUce, 
and give her some money to help her with her 
rent?" 

" Yes, very," replied Mary ; " but I am afraid 
we have not enough to make up three pounds, 
we spent so much at the beginning of the month. 
I have only ten shillings left." 

" And I have ten shillings," Edward said ; 
" I wish I had more ; but she is welcome to 
that." 

" I have fifteen shillings left," said Fitzmaur; 
" all that together will amount to one pound 
fifteen. That will help her very much, though 
it is not all the sum ; will it not, Alice ?" 

" Oh, yes," cried Alice, clapping her hands 
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with delight ; " how happy she will be ! I really 
think it will make Johnny well. How very good 
of you! Widow Barton will easily make up 
the remainder of the sum, because she will feel 
so much encouraged to persevere." 

" I think it is much better of you, AUce, to 
have made clothes for them," said Mary ; " be- 
cause you have given up your playtime for it : 
mamma says there is often more self-denial in 
giving one's time than one's money." 

Alice, colouring deeply, repUed, " Oh, but 
you know nothing about that; please do not 
talk of it." 

Augusta all this time had been listening to 
the conversation, and wondering whether her 
cousins would ask her to join them. She was 
sadly divided in her own mind; for she had a 
good deal more money in her purse than they 
had, because her mamma always kept her Uber- 
ally supplied — too liberally for so young a girl ; 
but she did not like to part with it — she wanted 
it for a purpose of her own. On the other hand, 
she was ashamed of appearing less generous than 
the others, so that she did not quite know what 
to do; she almost hoped they would not ask her, 
yet she knew she should feel affironted if they 
did not. But they did invite her to join their 
party and their subscription. Fitzmaur thought 
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it would be illnatured not to do so, though it 
must be confessed he felt he should enjoy the 
walk better without her. 

" I will give half-a-crown," said Augusta, 
with hesitation ; ** I am sorry I cannot give more, 
but mamma has often desired me not to spend 
all my money at once, because then I should 
have none if any more urgent case was to offer 
itself. I am afraid it will seem very little by 
all of yours." 

" Oh, there will be no seeming," said Fitz- 
maur, " for we shall put it all together, and give 
it in the lump." 

" What ! shall you not tell any one how 
much you each give ?" Augusta asked, surprised 
yet not displeased at the intelligence. 

" No, certainly not," exclaimed Mary; "and 
mind you say nothing about it ; at any rate, no- 
thing about (mr contributions." 

" Well, I cannot see the use of making a 
secret of it, as if you were ashamed of it," said 
Augusta ; " it is as if you were doing something 
wrong." 

" Not at all," replied Fitzmaur ; " mamma 
told us this very day, that when we do anything 
right — such as an act of charity — we ought to 
do it quite secretly, so as not to be praised." 

" My father has often told me the same," 
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said AKce ; " he says that is the meaning of not 
letting the left hand know what the right hand 
doeth ; and that if we obtain the praise of man, 
half the value of the act is lost." 

*' I must say, I cannot understand the sense 
of it," replied Augusta, rather tartly, because 
she felt a little ashamed ; " but you may be 
quite sure I shall say nothing about it, if you 
do not wish it." 

" I do not think it is hard to understand," 
replied Alice, " that we have no right to ex- 
pect a reward in Heaven, if we only think of 
having one on earth." 

" Really, Miss Alice," said Augusta pet- 
tishly, "you are very sublime; but it is far 
beyond me." 

" It may easily be that," said Edward, plant- 
ing himself before her, and looking her full in 
the face. " Pray, Miss Augusta, can you un- 
derstand this much — you can't eat your cake 
and have it ?" 

" You are very rude," said Augusta, quite 
provoked ; " but I assure you, my mamma would 
tell you I was right. She often says that we 
ought to let what we do be known, for an ex- 
ample to others. Many persons will only give 
in charity if they see their betters give. For 
that reason, she made a present of a beautiful 
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silver plate to our little parish churchy to collect 
the money on Sundays, instead of the little bags 
that were formerly used. As she always gives 
largely, it encourages others to imitate her ; be- 
sides that people are ashamed to give too little 
when it is an open plate. Mrs. Thornton, a lady 
of the neighbourhood, used to give only one sbil- 
ling, and now she gives five, because the plate 
is carried into our pew immediately after it has 
been into he«. So you see mamma's gift was 
a double charity ; and I assture you it is a beau* 
tiful plate, and has her name engraved upon it, 
with the day it was presented to the clergy- 
man." 

Augusta's cousins made no reply to this; 
they felt, they could hardly tell why, that there 
was something wrong in this principle, but they 
did not fully understand the subject. Alice 
was better informed, for she had recently heard 
her father and another clergyman discussing 
that very point. She had heard them say, that 
almsgiving was a gift to God, and this, of all 
places, especially in Church, His own House; 
that there our gifts are solemnly consecrated to 
Him ; and that to give from any other motive 
than pure love to Him, to harbour any wish 
that others should see our munificence, not only 
makes the act null and void, but is actually 
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a profanation. However, she did not think 
it was her office to criticise the conduct of her 
elders, so that no remark was made by any of 
them. 

But we have been too long talking of what 
was to be. The birthday came at last, and with 
it a bright sun and light hearts. Immediately 
after the morning service, the little party set out 
on their proposed expedition, permission having 
been readily obtained, as Nurse Roberts was to 
accompany them, to see, as she said herself, that 
they played no pranks. The agreement was, 
that the Fitzmaur party should repair to the 
rectory for breakfast, and walk with Alice after- 
wards. The young hero of the day was glad by 
this means to see his friend Mr. Russell early 
in the morning, before they met in a crowd of 
company, for there was to be a large party at 
the castle that evening. Mr, Russell, too, was 
glad to have the society of his little favourites ; 
and Alice was exceedingly proud of doing the 
honours in her own house ; she jumped about, 
offering strawberries to one, and tea to another, 
in a prodigious fuss ; in short, a breakfast at the 
rectory was a great treat to every one. Poor 
Augusta looked, just at first, rather like a fish 
out of water — ^for, be the truth confessed, she 
was a little afraid of Mr. Russell ; but he soon 
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contrived to put her more at her ease by good- 
naturedly paying her little attentions, and talk- 
ing to her on topics on which he supposed she 
would be most at home, till she was at last forced 
to acknowledge to herself, that she ceased to 
wonder at her cousins being so fond of him. 
But to his own noble Fitamaur he was particu- 
larlj' affectionate ; and also to Mary — ^for Alice 
had secretly informed him of the latter's act of 
self-denial in yielding to Augusta the honours 
of the day ; and though he thought it better to 
make no remarks, he loved her for it. 

" I think this will be a happy day to you 
all," said he at last, as they rose to depart. ** I 
shall ask you this evening if it has been so. I 
hope it will, and that it may be the beginning 
of a happy year." 

And now the young readers must, in their 
own imaginations, shift the scenes and view our 
heroes and heroines in the cottage where lies 
the dying boy. Such are the transitions of life, 
from the merry party to the house of woe ; and 
often are these transitions as sudden as the shift- 
ing of scenes upon the stage. They must also 
picture to themselves, what cannot be so well 
described, the gratitude of vddow Barton at 
their unexpected relief, and, above all, the gra- 
titude of poor Johnny himself. 
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" There, mother," he cried, " was I not 
right ? You did well to give over fretting." 

Mrs. Barton had tried to resign herself, since 
Mr. Russell's conversation with her; and her 
son had perpetually reminded her that help 
would come at last. She was quite overjoyed 
at so considerable an assistance to her means; 
and the clothes Alice had made fitted very 
nicely. How could they all find words for their 
feelings ? They curtsied first to one and then 
to another, and at last, unable to contain her- 
self, Ellen burst into tears. 

Oh, my dear lady!" she said to Maiy, 
this may cheer poor Johnny, and make him 
recover, for the thoughts of the rent being due 
has weighed heavily on his mind ; and if so, you 
cannot know all you and your noble family 
have done for us. May God reward you ! You 
know perhaps what it is to dread the loss of a 
brother." 

Yes ; Mary did know it, having so recently 
felt all that dread, and she could sympathise ; 
nay, Ellen's distress reminded her so keenly of 
her own feelings on that memorable occasion, 
that she was constrained to mingle her tears 
with those of the sorrowing sister. In the mean 
time, Alice had drawn near to Johnny's bed, 
and had taken his hand; and he had whispered 



it 
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to her, that he felt more strongly than ever 
that his end was drawing near. He added : " I 
had such a bright happy dream last nighty Miss 
Alice ; oh, that it might come true ! I dreamed 
that I was in a beautiful place, with all the glo- 
rious Saints, and that there I was praying for 
you. One part of it at least shall come true, 
for I will pray for you with all my heart." Fitz- 
maur, coming up to his side at this moment, the 
dying boy exclaimed, " God bless you, my lord; 
God bless you, and reward you. I wish you 
many happy returns of this day, though I shall 
not live to welcome them. Many bright years 
lie before you, and many noble actions, no 
doubt, vnll be done by you; but pardon my 
boldness, if I remind you, that we shall both 
stand together at last before the great God. 
Perhaps the spot in your life, that you will 
then look back upon as the brightest, vnll be 
the moment you succoured the vrfdow and the 
orphan." Fitzmaur never forgot that speech. 

" Do you know, Fitzmaur," said Alice, as 
they returned home, " I have been thinking all 
this morning of the gentle lady that my father 
told us of. I have been wondering whether those 
happy Saints know what is going on here." 

" But what made you think of the Lady 
Margaret in particular ?" Fitzmaur inquired. 
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" Because," returned Alice, " I thought that 
if she could watch over what passed on earth, 
she would love the present Bertram Fitzmaur 
as much as she loved her own little restless Ber- 
tram ; and she must be pleased at the way he 
has begun his birthday." 

" Now mind, Edward," said Mary to her bro- 
ther, " that your little chattering tongue does 
not let out what we have done, or it will quite 
spoil the day." 

" Never fear," said Edward ; " what is there 
to tell ?" 

The case was not so extremely easy, however, 
as Edward supposed; and the reader shall be iji« 
formed why. It happened that same afternoon, 
that Lady De Courcy entered the luncheon- 
room, where several persons were assembled (f6r 
some of the guests who were to stay at the 
castle arrived early), with an open note in her 
hand. " This," she said, " is from Mrs. Dawson, 
begging of me to subscribe to a school, which 
a friend of hers in Ireland is anxious to build ; 
and to ask my friends to do the same. She 
describes the case to be an urgent one ; it is a 
district where the population has increased very 
much within late years, and where there is no 
school within many miles. I am a bad beggar," 
continued Lady De Courcy ; " so I shall con- 
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aider my task fulfilled when I have subscribed 
a little myself, and stated the circumstances." 

" There's a mighty fuss always about schools 
in Ireland/' said Sir Joseph Screw, an absentee 
Irish landlord; ''and great good it does 'em. 
What's the good of educating the poor above 
themselves ? If you'd just teach 'em to pay their 
rents regularly, that's the best lesson they could 
learn." 

" Charity begins at home, that's my maxim," 
said Doctor Scrape, nodding his head three times 
very slowly, as if he was weighing each word 
accurately. " What's the use of asking us to 
send our money over to Ireland, when there are 
so many clamorous at home? It's not fair." 
The doctor was an old bachelor with six thou- 
sand a vear, whose oldest friend could not recol- 
lect ever having seen him with a new hat, and 
who was so much calumniated as to be reported 
to Hve upon a shilling a day. 

" Oh, dear sweet Ireland !" exclaimed Miss 
Arabella Primrose. " Did you not tell me, 
mamma, that the people in Ireland have beau- 
tiful black hair, and don't wear shoes and stock- 
ings? Oh, yes; and it's called the Emerald Isle. 
Sweet romantic country ! I am sure I'll do any- 
thing for Ireland. Here is half a sovereign to 
begin with." 
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" Come," said Lord De Courcy, " without 
disputing Miss Primrose's taste for bare feet, we 
must admit that she has set us a good example, 
and I recommend that we follow it," So saying, 
he laid a five-pound note on the table. 

"I'll not give a farthing," cried Uncle John, 
" unless I read the good lady's letter ; for that's 
half the fun," And then he seized the manu- 
script, in spite of Lady De Courcy's protesta- 
tions, and read aloud the following specimen of 
epistolary style : — 

*• DEAE MADAM, 

" I must apologise for the liberty I take, ma'am, 
in writing to your ladyship when I am so soon to have 
the honour and gratification of seeing you, to cele- 
brate sweet Lord Fitzmaur's birthday, whom I wish 
many happy returns of the day ; but I am sure, dear 
Lady De Courcy, you will excuse me when you know 
the mission of love of which I am the unworthy advo- 
cate. A school, dear madam, is sadly wanted, as my 
dear friend, Mrs. Julia Hutchins (an excellent truly 
Christian woman, ma'am, if you knew her), writes 
me, in the parish of Ballybotherbull, post town, Kill- 
aQ, in Ireland. It is ten miles, dear Lady De Courcy, 
from Killall, and that is the nearest town. There is 
aMghtful population of perishing souls, increased im- 
mensely within the last few years, all dying for lack 
of a school. My dear Christian friend, ma'am, tried 
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to collect money by sending round printed cards to 
all her friends for sixpenny contributions; but she did 
not get much more than paid the expenses of the print- 
ing and postage. I am sure, dear Lady De Ck>urcy, I 
need say no more to interest your ladyship in this 
most interesting case ; and if you will kindly ex<ute 
your guests to compassion, and your dear sweet little 
darlings, your ladyship might give me the result this 
evening, which is why I trouble you now, because to- 
morrow morning I send off a packet to my dear friend, 
who is anxious to begin building as soon as possible. 
Trusting that will plead my excuse, I remain, dear 
madam, 

" Your ladyship's obedient and obliged 

" Penelope Dawson." 

*' A heart of stone would melt after this ap- 
peal," said Uncle John, opening his purse with 
great preparation and extracting therefrom — ^five 
shillings ; Lady Charles Fitzmaur and others sub- 
scribed also, and then the former turned to her 
little girl and said, " Augusta my love, have not 
you something to give ? You would like me to 
write your name down among the subscribers, 
should you not ?" 

" Oh, certainly," exclaimed Augusta ; ** I 
will give seven shillings to the poor little Lish 
children." Augusta wondered if her cousins 
would keep to their resolution now that, having' 
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nothing to give, all the company would think 
her the most generous. 

" My Augusta is so liberal," said Lady 
Charles to another lady, " she is always ready 
to give her money. I keep her fully supplied, 
because I think it is good for children to have 
the means of answering such calls." 

" I am sorry I caimot give more," said Au- 
gusta, with apparent humility, counting the mo- 
ney into her mother's hand ; " but I had to give 
part of my money this morning to a poor family 
in great distress." 

" Dear child !" exclaimed her fond parent, 
" what, have you been already giving in charity? 
It is not fair to ask you for so much." And 
then Lady Charles repeated the fact to every 
one, and Augusta's generosity was loudly ex- 
tolled, and sundry compliments were paid to 
Lady Charles on the good training which had 
produced such pleasing results. 

Meanwhile her cousins and Alice sat look- 
ing on; and when Uncle John roared out to 
them from the opposite; side of the room to pro- 
duce their purses, Fitzmaur replied, that they 
were very sorry, but they had no money left. 

" O you extravagant rogues !" was the re- 
joinder. 

Augusta is always provident with her 
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money," remarked Lady Charles, " and that 
enables her to be charitable." 

Edward's patience was beginning to ebb. 
" Well, that's rather good," he muttered ; " if 
there's not Miss Augusta carrying off all the 
praise for her paltry little half-crown, while 



we" 



" Hush, dear Edward," said Mary, " remem- 
ber your promise. What is the use of being 
praised, when we are trying to do things like 
the gentle Lady and St. Anselm, and all those 
holy people ?" 

" I don't want to be praised myself," said 
Edward, " but it's too bad to see Augusta" . . . 

" Never mind Augusta, you simpleton," said 
his brother. 

In the mean time Augusta quite wondered 
at her cousins, and thought them very silly,' 
however, she tried to persuade herself that it 
was no affair of hers, as they had begged of her 
not to relate their share in the deed she had dis- 
closed. Nevertheless, though this was strictly 
true, she felt, she could not tell why, ashamed 
to look round at them. 

But something arrested the attention of aD, 
and drove Mrs. Dawson, schools, Ireland, and 
charity, out of every body's mind. What was 
this ? What was it that drew every one, young 
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and old, with a rush to the window? It was 
a beautiful grey pony, crowned with flowers, 
that was led prancing to the haU-door« All 
went out to look at it, — ^it was a perfect animal, 
about fourteen hands high, of a dark iron-grey 
colour. Fitzmaur's heart fluttered ; but he 
scarcely ventured to speak out. 

" Try it," said Lord De Courcy, nodding to 
him. 

" Try it, you humbug !" said Uncle John, 
with a knowing wink ; " and don't pretend to 
look so innocent." 

Rtzmaur required no further bidding ; in a 
moment he had vaulted to the saddle, and was 
gallopping round the front of the house, to the 
admiration of every one. The pony was per- 
fect in every movement : if its predecessor was 
Prince, this was worthy to be called Monarch, 

" Papa, is this for me ?" exclaimed the happy 
boy. The answer was in the affirmative. Oh, 
how delighted he was ! How Edward shouted — 
how Mary clapped her hands — and how pleased, 
truly pleased was Alice, who had thought her- 
self the innocent cause of the death of Prince. 

We had better leave Rtzmaur and Edward 
awhile with the newly-acquired treasure; for 
nothing, I believe, that was not of extraordinary 
occurrence could have drawn their attention to 
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any other object for at least two hours. Be- 
sides, several friends were expected : th^*e were 
their cousins the Mandevilles, — boys ivho were, 
or fancied they were, excellent judges of hoarse- 
flesh ; and John and Spencer Herbert, tvi^o fxdends 
of Fitzmaur's. AU these must be taken at once 
to the stables to admire the pony; and once 
there, all who know boys are aware that it is 
not an easy matter to get them away again. 

But as it is by no means necessary that we 
should remain there too, we will at once come 
to that portion of the birthday which was the 
most important part, namely, the evening-enter- 
tainment. 

It was one of those beautiful warm summer 
evenings, on which one almost involuntarily lin- 
gers out of doors enjoying the breathless twi- 
light, delaying to the very last the imgracious 
necessity of shutting out the balmy air. It was 
consequently quite practicable to accede to the 
children's request — that the dance should be 
on the grass; and it was proposed, that at 
seven o'clock the dance should begin, all amus- 
ing themselves promiscuously together — ladies 
and gentlemen, servants and tenantry — ^for about 
two hours; and that then the drawing-room 
party should retire to spend the rest of the 
evening in such games as. the King and Queen 
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of the day should decide upon, leaving the others 
to enjoy themselves unrestrained. 

In what a flutter of excitement was Augusta 
as the evening approached ! The garland, wreath- 
ed into the form of a crown, was ready for her 
hair ; and when her maid had carefully placed 
it on her head, and fastened it with a diamond 
pin (lent to her by her mother for the occa- 
sion), how often and often did she turn to look 
at its effect ! She thought all the young ladies 
of the party would envy her for the richness of 
her attire; and the words, "graceful young 
heiress," which dhe had so often heard applied 
to her, kept running in her head. A number 
of bouquets had been made, the largest of which 
was for herself, the rest she was to distribute 
among the ladies ; and this she did, it must be 
admitted, with an ease and a grace worthy of 
her temporary royalty. She was introduced as 
the Queen of the evening; and even the Man- 
devilles, who, like most schoolboys, had very 
little taste in those matters which Augusta 
thought of great importance, acknowledged "she 
would certainly be a very pretty girl if she was 
not so conceited." Conscious that admiring eyes 
were upon her, Augusta took her place with 
Fitzmaur at the head of the dance, and right 
merrily she tripped along. 
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And how did Mary keep her resolutions? 
Was she still willing, when it came to the point, 
to yield so much precedence to Augusta ? That 
evening, a few minutes hefore her maid came 
to dress her, she had retired to her room, for 
the other young ladies were either resting them- 
selves or dressing, and her brothers were at high 
romps with the boys. Mary, therefore, sat in 
her room, her little head resting on her hand, 
deep in thought. " I wonder," thought she, " if 
Augusta is much obliged to me for letting her be 
Queen — she ought to be ; but I do not think she 
is, she seems to take it as all a matter of course. 
Then, again, nobody will know that I nught 
have been Queen, and that I gave it up ; people 
will think it is all because Augusta is more ac- 
compUshed and of greater consequence. I won- 
der if Mr. Russell knows it. I wish" . . . Mary's 
cogitations were interrupted by a noise at the 
other side of the room, proceeding from the cage 
where she kept two pretty canary-birds. The 
little creatures were fighting with all their might 
about a small crumb of sugar, which one wanted 
to seize from the other ; they were pecking at 
each other, flapping their wings, and pufi^g out 
their little breasts in a very great fuss. " You 
silly birds," said their young mistress, trying to 
separate them, " there is more sugar in the cor- 
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ner ; how very silly to fight for such a trifle !" But 
flutter, flutter went the four little wings, quite 
regardless of the lecture they were receiving. 
Mary, to quiet them, was obliged to take away 
the bit of sugar. " How very absurd it seems to 
such as we are," said the little reasoner to her- 
self, " to see creatures fighting for such a trifle ! 
I wonder if, when Augusta and I are jealous of 
each other, grown-up people look upon our dis- 
putes as just as silly and trifling as I think the 
quarrel of the canary-birds. I am pretty sure 
they do; for I have heard mamma and Miss 
Dalton say something of the kind. But grown- 
up people quarrel themselves sometimes ; I dare- 
say their quarrels appear as foolish and worthless 
to the Angels and the holy Saints, such as the 
Gentle Lady, as ours do to them, and the birds' 
to us; or rather, in their eyes, I should think 
all must be equally foolish to dispute at all 
about things which last such a short time. Per- 
haps even the birds seem to them the least fool- 
ish, because we know what is right, and have 
means given to us to be good. Suppose I was 
to be in the other world to-morrow, and live 
in the same way as St. Anselm and the other 
Saints, how silly I should think myself for 
having cared whether Augusta was taken more 
notice of than myself this evening l" 
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Ji^t then the maid came in to dress Maiy^ 
she^ the while^ still pondering on the same sub- 
jects. A very pretty wreath of roses had been 
prepared for her hair; and when it had been 
duly settled on the fair brow^ the maid^ as she 
left the room, exclaimed^ " Your ladyship looks 
quite as well with those roses as Miss Augusta 
with all her finery !" 

Mary's eyes fell for an instant on the fault- 
less face shadowed in the mirror ; and then she 
covered them with her hands, and said to her- 
self, " I hope God will not allow me to feel con- 
ceited or envious, and foi^et my resolutions^ and 
be more silly than a poor bird." 

The victory was achieved. Mary gently dis- 
engaged the wreath from her hair, laid it on the 
table, and ran down stairs. Thus may even so 
frivolous an occupation as the toilet be sanctified. 

Mary had many opportunities that evening 
of carrying out her resolutions ; for though she 
was generally much liked by all her mother's 
guests, on this occasion every one's mind was so 
totally engrossed by other things, that she was 
left a good deal to herself. Fitzmaur was, of 
course, the great object with every one ; and 
next to him, it must be admitted that Augusta 
seemed to be the general attraction. She danced 
so gracefully, and received all the compliments 
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that were paid her so prettily, that people who 
were not wise enough to think of the little heart 
within, fluttering with vanity and self-love, were 
disposed to like her extremely. Then there 
were reasons, which my very young readers 
would not enter into, why many persons thought 
it quite worth their while to make up to Lady 
Charles ; and this was best done by flattering 
her daughter: and others thought it a very nice 
thing to see Fitzmaur and Augusta together, 
and appearing to belong to one another; and 
these gave sundry nods and winks, as if they 
were thinking of something beyond the present 
evening. Mary, then, was certainly not so much 
noticed; but she danced very merrily for all that, 
took pleasure in the honours done to her bro- 
ther, and made herself generally useful and agree- 
able. Even her own dear mamma could not 
notice her much, and this Mary cared for more 
than any thing else ; but there was no help for 
it : Lady De Courcy had to attend to her guests ; 
and whenever she was not actually engaged, her 
eyes and heart were following the movements of 
her eldest son. There was, however, one of the 
company who was neither too much engrossed 
by amusement himself, nor too dazzled by Au- 
gusta's splendour, to notice Mary ; and this was 
Mr. RusseU. Unperceived by herself, he had 
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watched her all the eyening ; and when she was 
tired of dancing, he beckoned to her to come 
and sit by him. Her eye lit up with pleasure ; 
for she had seen him engaged in conversation, 
and had not liked to disturb him. Alice hap- 
pened to be disengaged at the same time; and 
when the two little girls had settled themselves 
in a corner of the seat close to him, they both 
declared themselves to be very snug ; and Mary 
read in his eyes a look of approbation^ which 
found a response in her own conscience; and 
she wondered how it happened that the evening 
seemed so much pleasanter than she had antici- 
pated. 

Among the juvenile guests were two yotmg 
ladies of the neighbourhood, by name the Misses 
Smith, who never seemed to be at their ease, 
or to enjoy themselves any where. They were 
plain, awkward-looking girls, vnth high shoul- 
ders and red hair ; and, poor things, they always 
seemed as if they thought every one disliked 
them for being ugly. They had, moreover, 
reached that time of life which, by general con- 
sent, seems to be designated " the awkward age," 
and were consequently shy and unnoticed be- 
cause too young to be treated as women, and 
too old to be played with as children. 

Just as Mary had seated herself between 
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Mr, Russell and Alice^ her eyes happened to 
rest upon these two young ladies, standing 
alone, not appearing to enter into any of the 
pleasure, but looking very stupid. They had 
evidently not been dancing at all. 

" How dull those poor girls look!" whis- 
pered Mary's conscience. " How pleasant it is 
to be sitting here!" answered her inclination. 
" They are my guests, and I ought to entertain 
them," again conscience whispered. " It is much 
pleasanter to talk to Alice and Mr. Russell," 
replied Mary's weaker self. " What a good 
opportunity for self-denial !" continued that per- 
severing conscience. 

Mary has bounded &om her seat, and is 
assiduously offering lemonade and cake to the 
Misses Smith, promising them to manage that 
they shall soon dance, and in the mean while 
proposing to shew them the pictures in the hall^ 
or the garden, or any thing they like. 

But time passes on, and the evening is draw- 
ing to a close, the hour that had been fixed 
upon for leaving the dance has nearly arrived. 
An immense concourse of people has assembled, 
many more than Lord De Courcy had expected ; 
in short, the numbers and the enthusiasm that 
was demonstrated, more resembled the event of 
the heir coming of age, than one of the interven- 
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ing birthdays. This was to be aceounted for by 
Fitziiiaiir*9 recent accident; he was^ as it were, 
restored to them from the grave^ and conse- 
quently doubly cherished. Whatever was tlie 
cause, Lord De Courcy duly appreciated the 
affection testified; he wished them all health, 
happmess, and many returns of the day ; and be 
was answered by a loud cheer. The music had 
ceasedy and the stillness of the evening was only 
broken by the hum of voices from both sides of 
the parterre ; for after the*dancing was finished, 
the mingled company of rich and poor naturally 
formed themselves into two bands. A slight stir 
was perceptible among the latter, and Fitzmaur's 
name was heard, every now and then, above the 
other sounds. 

** The fact is, you are such a scrap of a fel- 
low," said Lord De Courcy to his scm, "that 
they cannot see you, my boy ; you will have to 
stand upon a table." 

At this moment the old butler came forward 
(he was a grey-headed man, who had begun his 
career in the service of Lord De Courcy 's father); 
he came up to Fitzmaur, and said, " You must 
shew yourself, my lord ; they want to make sure 
you are none the worse for your accident the 
day before yesterday." 

" Oh, pray tell them that I am all the better 
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ipr a duckings" replied the boy; ''and thank 
them for me." 

** But they won't be satisfied with that," pur- 
sued the butler; *'they want to see you, you 
mount this." 

Fitzmaur turned round, and saw that six 
men, some of whom were those who had res- 
cued him from the water, were carrying on their 
shoulders a board covered with red cloth ; and 
before he quite knew what he was about, he 
found himself hoisted to the top of this, and 
exhibited to all. Then rose long and loud 
the deafening shouts of the gratified assembly. 
Every hat was waved, and the cries of " God 
bless Lord Fitzmaur !" " Long life to the young 
lord!" mingled with enthusiastic cheers, rent 
the air. Fitzmaur uncovered his head; but 
though a manly boy, he was rather shy, and not 
used to such public demonstrations of affection ; 
so when he had stood with wonderful patience 
for a few seconds, he became restless, and they 
were obliged to let him down to join the rest of 
the company. The tenantry were disappointed ; 
their enthusiasm was up now, and they were 
not so easily satisfied; they had hoped he would 
have spoken to them. " We want to hear his 
own voice," they cried ; " a word from the young 
lord, a word from himself." 
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^^ You must jump up again^ and make a 
speech," said Lord De Courcy. 

" I do not know how to make a speech," re- 
plied the boy ; " I never made one in my whole 
life." 

The cries of "Lord Fitzmaur! Lord Fitz- 
maur ! We want to see him again, we want to 
hear his voice," now redoubled. 

" Up, up, my boy ; say something ; you can- 
not refuse them," said Lord De Courcy. 

Fitzmaur felt sincerely and deeply gratified 
by the enthusiasm testified ; but as for making 
a speech, he had no notion of it at all. More- 
over, that very enthusiasm, though it gave him 
pleasure, was calculated to unnerve him slightly. 
There is something very affecting in the sound 
of a multitude of voices shouting and cheering, 
and to the object of it, the effect, unless it have 
become a hackneyed thing, must be almost agi- 
tating. There were none present who did not 
sympathise with the noble boy. 

Again his father urged him, and he replied: 
"Papa, I really do not know how to make a 
speech, unless I may say just anything I feel." 

" Of course you may say what you feel," 
said his father ; " you cannot do better." 

True, indeed, he could not do better ; it were 
well if many a modem orator would learn from 
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childhood, that the only real eloquence is the 
expression of genuine feeling. 

Fitzmaur is again placed on the temporary 
platform, and is again greeted with a loud hur- 
rah, like the roar of falling waters ; until some 
called out, " SUence !" " Silence !" " Lord Fitz- 
maur is going to speak." Then there was a cry 
of " Hear, hear !" then a buzzing, " Hush, hush !" 
and then a silence, so still and so unbroken, 
that one could almost have heard the breath- 
ing of an infant. Fitzmaur's lip quivered an 
instant, and he felt a sUght choking when he 
attempted to speak ; but on gazing round upon 
those beneath him, he saw his mother, stand- 
ing a little apart, looking up at him with such 
tenderness, such pride, as melted his heart. 
His eye met hers, and in that look he gained 
confidence; he felt his own enthusiasm rise to 
the necessary pitch ; he felt that to please her 
he could do any thing ; he only wished he had 
been called upon to pronounce a panegyric on 
her, and then he thought he could have spoken 
for ever. Turning now to the expectant au- 
ditors, in a clear strong voice he said to them : 

" My friends, I thank you very much for 
these marks of your affection. I am really gra- 
tified, much more so than I can tell you, because 
I am not used to making speeches; but if I 
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should live to be very old, I shall never forget 
this birthday. I hope this year will go on and 
end as happily to all of you as it has b^un to 
me, and that many successive years may find 
us all well, prosperous, and together. I value 
your kindness the more, because, having done 
nothing to deserve it myself, I know it is owing 
to the love you bear my dear father and mother; 
and surely I must know better than any of you 
how well they deserve it. But I have time he- 
fore me; and this I promise you, that I will 
spend it in constant endeavours to merit the 
affection I now so undeservedly enjoy." 

He paused, and the pause was instantly filled 
up with reiterated cries of " Hurrah, hurrah!" 
^^ Long life to the young lord !" Then, as the 
sound gradually diminished, there rose a gentle 
voice above all the others, one that he had heard 
before, exclaiming, ^^The God of the orphan and 
the widow bless Lord Fitzmaur !" The boy heard 
the words, and knew from whence they must 
proceed; probably, no one else in the crowd 
attached to them any particular signification; 
nevertheless, of all the compliments and well- 
wishes he had received, this was the most sacked, 
and the one best calculated to bring down the 
blessing it invoked. 

Once more placed upon the ground, Fitz- 
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maur pushed through admiring friends to reach 
her whose look had inspired him, his own dear 
mother. Although she only said to him, " Pretty 
well, my boy, for a first attempt," yet he read in 
her eyes that she was pleased ; and he was satis- 
fied. By this means he escaped a great many im- 
necessary compliments, which, if they had been 
heard, might have rubbed off that graceful un- 
consciousness which was the principal charm of 
all he had said and done. Thus are the holiest 
feelings of our nature made bulwarks of other 
virtues. 

And now, when the evening's merriment 
was ended, — when most of the company, both 
rich and poor, had dispersed to their homes, — 
the children were still lingering in the draw- 
ing-room, putting off to the last the unwelcome 
duty of going to bed. Augusta, still fiushed 
vrith excitement and exercise, threw herself 
into a chair, and disengaging from her hair the 
crown, which was now faded and rather damaged 
by the games in which she had joined, she laid 
it upon the table, exclaiming, " The worst of a 
pleasant day is, that it is over so soon!" 

" There are some pleasures," observed Mr. 
Russell, "which are not over so soon; I shall 
leave you to discover which they are." 

Fitzmaur and Mary looked at their mother 
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as if they knew the pleasures alluded to by 
Mr. Russell: as they wished him " Good night," 
they had such happy, cheerful countenances, 
that it were hard to suppose their pleasures 
had ended with the day. 

" Alice," said her father, as the two returned 
to the rectory, " I hope you and your friends 
have spent a pleasant day." 

" Oh, yes, very," replied the little girl ; ** I 
am sure Fitzmaur and Mary have been very 
happy." 

" Do you think, then, that Mary has been 
happier than Augusta ?" said the clergyman ; 
" the latter wore the envied crown, and was 
queen, and had so many compliments paid to 
her!" 

" Yes, father ; but the compliments meant 
Nothing, and the honours of a queen were only 
for a day, and the crown is already faded. I 
think Mary's pleasures will last the longest." 



THE END. 
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Iff. 6<i. 





THE HISTORY OF POOR AN- 
THONY ; or, Christmas Eve. From 
the German of Schmid. \s. 

STORIES OF COTTAGERS. By 
the Rev. E. Monro. M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Harrow-Weald. Ad. each. 
With Engravings. 1. Mary Cooper. 



2. The Cottage in the Lane. 3. The 
Drunkard's Boy. 4. Annie's Grave. 
5. Robert Lee. 6. The Railroad Boy. 
Or in a Vol. cloth, 2s. M. 

STORIES ON THE FIRST FOUR 
COMMANDMENTS. 8d. with Cats. 



\ -r^ 



17, PORTMAN STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 

"iSMts of ®la '^imt. 

In small 4to. (with Illustrations.) 

1. GENOVEVA OF BRABANT. 

2. THE SHEPHERD OP THE GIANT MOUNTAINS, 

3. THE KNIGHT AND THE ENCHANTERS. 

4. THE STREAM. 

5. THE CASTLE ON THE ROCK. 



Also, same size, 

FOLLOW ME; a Morality from the German. By C. E. H. of Morwenstow. 

With Frontispiece and Ornaments. 



idtbotfonal iSooiis. 

1. A GUIDE FOR PASSING LENT HOLILY. By Avrillon. Fcap, 
cloth. With Frontispiece. 7t. 

Edited and adapted to the use of the English Church, by the 

Rev. £. B. PussT, D.D. 

Preparing for PublicaUon. 

2. THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. (A Commentary 
on Thomas k Kempis.) By Surin. 

3. THE LIFE HID WITH CHRIST IN GOD. By Boudon. 

4. THE YEAR OF AFFECTIONS, or Sentiments on the Love of God, 
drawn from the Canticles, for every day in the year. By Avrillon. 

&c. &c. 



HYMNS ON THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 

OF ENGLAND. 

By the Author of " The Cathedral.'* 

Second Edition. 2s. bound, or U. 6d. stiff cloth, for Schools. 

By the same Author, 

ANCIENT HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

Cloth ]<.6d. 



In a pocket size, price 2s. 6d. 

THE PRIEST'S COMPANION 

IN THE VISITATION OF THE SICK. 

Compiled by the Rev. W. Dodbworth, M.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ 

Church, St. Pancras. 
By the same Author, 

1. DISCOURSES ON THE LORD'S SUPPER. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. (An allowance made in quantities.)— 2. THE CHURCH, THE 
PILLAR AND GROUND OF THE TRUTH. 6d. ; or 5s. perdoi. 8. ON 
BAPTISM : a Tract for Parochial Distribution. 2d.; or I2s. per 100. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY JAMES BURNS, 



®6e ©nglfsjmatt^g Hfbrarg: 

A 8£RIEB OF 

CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, ADAPTED FOR POPULAR READING; 

Suited for Presents, Class-Books, Lending Libraries, 8^c. %c. 



■ *\^ .^*~.f\r\r\^ 



1. CLEMENT WALTON. (Rev. 
W. Gresley.) S«. 6rf. 

2. SCRIPTURE HISTORY : Old 
Tkst. (Dr Howard.) 3*. 

3. Bp. Patrick's PARABLE of 
the PILGRIM. (Edited by Cham- 
berlain.) 2«. 6d. 

4. A HELP to KNOWLEDGE. 
(Rev. T. Chamberlain.) 2s. 

5. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
(Rev. W. Palmer.) 4*.6d. 

6. The PRACTICE of DIVINE 
LOVE. (Bishop Ken.) 2s. 

7. The LORDS PRAYER. (Rev. 
R. Anderoon.) 2s. 

8. THE EARLY ENGLISH 
CHURCH. (Rev. E.Churton.)4«.6d. 

9. TALES OF THE VILLAGE. 
Vol. I. (Rev. F. E.Pa(ret.) 3*. 

10. CHRISTIAN MORALS. (Rev. 
W. Sewell.) 5s. 

11. Sherlock on PUBLIC WOR- 
SHIP. (Edited by Melvill.) 3*. 

12. The FIVE EMPIRES. (Arch- 
deacon R. I. Wilberforce.) 3*. 6rf. 

13. The SIEGE of LICHFIELD. 
(Rev. W. Gresley.) 4». 

14. SCRIPTURE HISTORY : 
New Test. (Dr. Howard ) 3*. 

15. CHARLES LEVER. (Rev. 
W. Gresley.) 3<. 6(2. 



16. TALES of the VILLAGE. 
Vol. II. (Rev. F. E. Paget.) 3*. 6d. 

17. The ART OP CONTENT- 
MENT. (Edited by Pridden.) 3*. 

18. TALES OF THE VILLAGE. 
Vol. III. (Rev. F. E. Paget.) 3*. 6rf. 

19. The FOREST of ARDEN. 
(Rev. W. Gresley.) 4*. 

20. liUTlLIUS; or, Stories of the 
Third Age. (Archdn. R. I. Wilber- 
force.) As. 

2 1 . A HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. (Rev. F. C. Mas- 
singberd.) 5s, 

22. LIVES of EMINENT ENG- 
LISH LAYMEN, containing Loiti 
Falkland, Izaak Walton, and Robert 
Nelson. (Rev. W. H. Teale.) 4*.6d. 
or in three separate parts for Lending 
Libraries, 5s. 6d. 

23. SELECTED LETTERS; (edit- 
ed by Rev. T. Chamberlain.) 4s. 

24. CHURCH CLAVERING.or the 
Schoolmaster. (Rev. W. Gresley.) 4s. 

25. A VISIT to the EAST. (Rev. 
H. Formhy.) With numerous Illustra- 
tions from original Drawings. 7s. 

26. AUSTRALIA; its History and 
present Condition. (Rev. W. Prid- 
den, M.A.) 5s. 



The First Series of this Work is now complete, in 26 vols., and may be had 

as a set, at the subjoined prices : — 

Bound in cloth, lettered £4 7 6 

Half-bound morocco, gilt edges 5 13 

Full-bound ralf, neat 7 12 

Full-bound morocco, neat 8 18 

The Volumes may also be had separately, in the three bindings: h.f.-bd. mor. 
U.6d. per vol. ; calf, 2s.6d. ; full mor. Se.Sd, above the price in cloth. 

(a variety of bindings vat be seen at the publisher's.) 
The following are the Subjects and Authors: — 



The volumes maybe had in complete sets, in strong clothe lettered, and coloured 

edges, at the same price as before. 



17, FOBTMAN STREET, POBTMAN SQUARE. 



JUVENILE ENGLISHMAN'S LIBRARY. 



It is proposed under the above title to put forth a series of Works, which, 
-while maintaining the same principles as those of the popular collection, 
entitled " The Englishman's Library," shall be adapted to a younger class of 
readers. Some of these volumes will be more especially suited to the perusal 
of young persons of the middle and higher ranbi, while others will be appro- 
priate for Rewards in National Schools, &c. 

Of the works in preparation some will be of a more serious character, 
hiogpraphical, didactic, &c. ; others will be of a lighter description, — such as, 
without being directly religious, shall nevertheless inculcate sound principles, 
and tend to develop the youthful Churchman's character. 

The volumes will appear at brief intervals, at a price varying from eighteen- 
pence upwards, printed neatly, and embellished with Engravings. 

The whole will be placed under the Editorial superintendence of the Rev. 
F. E. Paget, Author of " Tales of the Village." 

I. TALES OP THE VILLAGE CHILDREN. First Series. By the 
Editor. In cloth, with wood cuts, price 2«. 6d. is now ready. (The Tales are 
also sold separately, 4<f. each.) 



Among the volumes in immediate preparation are — 

A Translation of Spindler's " New Year's Eve, or S. Sylvester's Night.'*— 
The Life of John Evelyn. — ^The Hope of the Katzekopfs, a Fairy Tale. — A 
Short History of England for Children.— An Original Tale by the Editor, 
*' Father Outcast."— A Second Series of the Tales of the Village Children. 



WORKS BY THE REV F. E. PAGET. 



1. SERMONS ON SOCIAL DU- 
TIES. {Just published.) 12mo. 6«.6d. 

2. THE WARDEN OP BERK- 
INGUOLT; or, Rich and Poor. Fcp. 



8vo. With Illustrations. Second Edi- 
tion, bs. 

S. THE PAGEANT; or. Pleasure 
and its Price. A Tale of the Day. 
Fcp. 8vo. \s. 6d. 



A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By the Rev. G. A. Poole, in two vols, royal 18mo. (In the Press.) 



HYMNS OF THE CHURCH, 
POINTED; with the Litany, &c. 
BylALLis. Arranged by Pears ALL. 
'2i. 

HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL 
NEEDLEWORK. With Engravings. 
it. 



A CATECHISM ON THE COM- 
MON PRAYER. By the Rev. A. 
Watsom, Cheltenham. ISmo. 2s. 6d, 

SERMONS ON THE COM- 
MUNION. By the Rev. G. A. Poole, 
M.A. 12mo. is. 6d. 



( 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY JAMES BURNS, 



iaeto ©tacts, 8rc, 



A FEW REASONS WHY 
CHURCHMEN OUGHT TO KEEP 
THE FESTIVALS AND FASTS OF 
THE CHURCH, (with a Calendar.) 
Id., or 7«. per 100. ' 

THE TRIAL OF DISSENT. Se- 
lect Tracts for popular reading. 8vo. 

CONFIRMATION and COMMU- 
NION ; a Tract for the Young. \i.^ 
or 3«. 6d. per dozen. 

The GOSPEL according to the Pen- 
tecostal pattern. 2d., or 14«. per 100. 

THE OFFICE AND DUTIES OF 
GODPARENTS. \d. 

AN ACT OF HUMILIATION 
FOR PREVAILING PAROCHIAL 
and NATIONAL SINS. 2d., or 14«. 
per 100. 

JUDGE NOT. 2d. 

HOW SHALL I UNDERSTAND 
THE BIBLE ? or, the true nature of 
the Church, the value of Tradition, 
&c. explained. A letter to one in dif- 
ficulty. 4d., or 28«. per 100. 

A PLAIN TRACT on CONFIR- 
MATION. (From Bp. Wilson.) Ijd., 
or 105.6d. per lOO. 

A PLAIN TRACT on The LORD'S 
SUPPER. (From the same.) Id., or 
7«. per 100. 

A PLAIN EXPOSITION of the 
CHURCH CATECHISM, for Country 
Schools, &c. 3d., or 21«. per 100. 



THE NATURE and B£NEFIT8 
of HOLY BAPTISM. By Kev. F. 
Garden. 6d., or 5«. per dozen. 

FLEE FORNICATION. 2d., or 
H«. per 100. 

CHRISTIAN UNITY. By the 
Rev. H. W. WiLBXRFORcx. New- 
Edition. Sd. or 2I«. per 100. 

PLAIN WORDS FOR PLAIN 
PEOPLE, on the present Dissensions 
of the Church. A Tract for distribu- 
tion. 2d., or 14«. per 100 ; or in larger 
numbers at a reduction on application 
to the Publisher. A copy can be sent 
by post, price 4d. (A new and cor- 
rected edition is just published.) 

SONGS AND BALLADS FOR 
THE PEOPLE. By the Rev. J. M. 
Neals. Sd., or 21«. per 100. 

MODERN PURITANISM. A Re- 
view of the Present and Prospective 
Results of the Bishop of London's 
Charge. Svo., price 1«., or 10«. 6d. per 
dozen. (A copy can be sent by post 
without extra charge.) 

THE MORAL EFFECTS OF RI- 
TUAL IRREGULARITY. 4d., or 
28«.' per 100. By post, 6d. 

THE SMUGGLER WARNED. 2d. 

AN ADDRESS ON MARRIAGE 
(for parochial circulation). 3d. 



ON DAILY SERVICE. 



1. THE DAILY SERVICE. (From 
Manning's Sermons.) 2d., or 14«. per 
100. 

2. THE ORDER FOR MORNING 
PRAYER D^/LF (NOT WEEKLY) 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR, with 
some Hints on Choral Service, l^d., 
or 10«. 6d. per 100. 



3. THE DAILY WORSHIP OF 
GOD IN HIS SANCTUARY. An 
Address on Establishing a Daily Ser- 
vice in a Country Parish, l^d., or 
10<. 6d. per 100. 

4. REASONS. (See below. •) 



FOUR-PAGE TRACTS, or TRACT COVERS, printed on 

stiff paper. 



1. Scripture Rules for Holy Living. 
— 2. Baptism and Registration. — 
3. George Herbert. — 4. Dreamland.— 
5. Songs for Labourers.— 6. Plain Di- 
rections for Prayer, 'with a few Forms. 
— 7. *Rea8ons for Daily Service. — 



8. A few Questions and Answers on 
Confirmation. — 9. The Glorious Com- 
pany of the Apostles praise Thee. — 
10. Morning and Evening Hymns. 
Price 2«. 6d. in packets of 50 each. 



17, POBTMAN STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
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In Fcap. price 4s. Sd. cloth, 

ANGLO-CATHOLICISM. 

A short Treatise on the Theory of the English Church ; with Remarks on 
its Peculiarities, the Objections of Romanists and Dissenters, its Practical 
Defects, its present Position, future Prospects, and the Duties of its Mem- 
bers. 

By William Gresley, M.A. Prebendary of Lichfield. 



By the same Author, 

BERNARD LESLIE; 

A Tale of the test Ten Years. Fourth Edition.—Pcp. cloth, 4*. 6d. 



THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN'S DAILY WALK. 

By Sir Archibald Edmomstone, Bart. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged. 3s. 6d. cloth . 



REMARKS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS, AS PRO- 
PHETIC OF THE MESSIAH. 
In Post 8vo. price Ss. 6d. 



VILLAGE-CHURCH SERMONS. 

By the Rev. F. Jonks, M.A., Moreton Pinkney. 12mo, 6s. 
Twenty short Discourses, suited to a Country Congregation. 



LAURENCE ON LAY BAPTISM. 

With Additions and Illustrations from the subsequent Controyersy. 

Edited by William Scott, M.A. Hoxton. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

This Work forms a complete Manual on the subject. 



BOOKS FOR THE SICK AND AFFLICTED. 



1. COMPANION TO THE SICK- 
ROOM, in Extracts for Reading and 
Meditation. 12rao. large type, cl. 4«. 

2. DEVOTIONS FOR THE SICK- 
ROOM. Uniform with the above. 4c. 
The two may be had done up toge- 
ther, price 7s. 6d. 

3. A MANUAL FOR THE SICK, 
containing the Offices for the Visita- 
tion and Communion of the Sick, with 
Notes from Bp. Sparrow; Prayers 
for the Sick from Bp. Cosin and 
others; and Select Psalms and Hymns. 
]s. 6d. cloth, in a pocket size. (May 
be had bound in leather, with blank 
leaves.) 

4. A COMPANION FOR THE 
PENITENT AND FOR THOSE 
TROUBLED IN MIND. By the 



Rev. JoHV Kettlewbll, sometime 
Vicar of Coleshi)!. New Edition, with 
Memoir. Is. 6d. cloth. 

5. THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
CROSS EXHIBITED IN A ME- 
MORIAL OF A HUMBLE FOL- 
LOWER OP CHRIST. 2s. 6d. [The 
profits given to the New Zealand 
Bishopric] Second Edition. 

6. THOUGHTS FOR THOSE 
THAT MOURN. (From Archdeacon 
Manning's Sermons.) U. 6d. 

7. THE PRIEST'S COMPANION 
IN THE VISITATION OF THE 
SICK. By the Rev. W. Dodsworth. 
Fcp. cloth. 2s. 6d. 

8. HYMNS FOR THE SICK. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. Large 

I type. lOd., or cloth, 1^. 6d. 



12 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY JAMES BUBNS, 

TALES OF THE TOWN. 

By the Rev. H. W. Bsllairs, M.A., Perpetual Curate of St. Tliomas, 

Stockport. 

I. Henry Howard. II. Ambrose Elton. 
Foolscap 8vQ. With Wood Engravings. 5t. cloth. 



OR, CHRISTIAN THOUGHTS IN OLD AND MODERN VERSE; 

Being a Selection from the Works of Churchmen, ancient and modern ; em- 
bellished with numerous Wood Cuts. Demy 18mo, Second £d. Price 4«. 

Preparing for Publication, a Second Series of ** Church Poetry;" selected on 
timilcr principles and similarly embellished. 



CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By the Rev. J. Ls Petit, M.A. 

In two handsome vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates of foreign Ecclesiastical 
Buildings, many of them figured for the first time. Price 36«. 



In Fcap. Svo. Second Edition, enlarged, 

ANCIENT MODELS IN ECCLESIASTICAL 

ARCHITECTURE. 

By Charles Andersok, Esq. 5^. cloth. 



JUSTORUM SEMITA ; 

A HISTORY OF THE SAINTS' AND HOLY DAYS OF THE PRESENT 

ENGLISH KALENDAR. 

(Jan. to May.) With an Introduction. Foolscap Svo. 4c. Sd. cloth. 

(The concluding portion is in the Press.) 



In Svo. price 12». 

NOTES ON THE EPISCOPAL POLITY OF THE 
HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH, 

WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE MODERN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

By Thomas W. Marshall, B. A. Curate of Swallowcllife, 

Sarum. 



In Svo. price \0s. 

HOMILIES OF THE SAINTS, 

FOR THE FESTIVALS AND HOLY SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
With Biographical Notices, &c. 



17, PORTMAN STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
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SACRED MUSIC; 

Selected from the Compositions of Tye, Tallis, Gibbons, Ravekscroft, 
&c., and adapted to portions of the different Versions of the Book of Psalms ; 
with a Preface on the Music of the English Church. This volume contains 
several short but excellent compositions bv old Masters, hitherto little known, 
suited for Schools and Churches, many of -which may be used as Akthems. 
4to. cloth. 12s. 

N.B. The above is the only work in which the old tunes are reprinted with 
the harmonies as originally composed. 



GREGORIAN & OTHER ECCLESIASTICAL CHANTS, 

Adapted to the Psalter and Canticles, as pointed to be Sung 

in Churches. 2s. 6d. 
This Work contains — 1. The Eight Gregorian Tones, with their several 
endings ; 2. A variety of the same Tones harmonised for four voices, but so 
as to preserve unaltered the original melodies; 3. Miscellaneous Chants; 
4. The Versicles and Responses from Tallis' Cathedral Service. An allow- 
ance made to Clergymen purchasing quantities. 



THE PSALTER AND CANTICLES POINTED FOR 

CHANTING, 

A new pocket edition, to which are now prefixed the " Gregorian Chants," 

with suggestions as to the proper Chants to be sung to the various Psalms. 

Price 2$. cloth. With allowance to Clergymen and Choirs. 
The Canticles and Athanasian Creed alone, price id., or28£. per 100. 



CATECHETICAL WORKS. 



1. THE CHURCH CATECHISM ; 
with Prayers for Morning and Even- 
ing, Hymns, and an Explanation of 
Words. 2d. 

2. THE CHURCH CATECHISM, 
newly broken into Short Questions 
for the Use of Catechists. 3d. 

*#* A liberal allowance is made on 
these Catechisms for the use of 
Schools. 

3. HEADS of CATECHETICAL 
INSTRUCTION, lid., or 10*. per 100. 

4. A PLAIN EXPOSITION of the 
CATECHISM, for Country Schools. 
Zd., or 2\s. per 100. 

5. ELEMENTSofKNOWLEDGE, 
in question and answer. With En- 
gravinps. 3s. 6rf. cloth. 

6. BEAVEN'S HELP to CATE- 
CHISING. 2s. cloth. (Or with the 
QuestionR alone. Is. sewed ) 

7. RAMSAY'S CATECHISM. 
(Dean of Edinburgh.) 2«. cloth. 

8. A PLAIN CATECHISM on the 



CHURCH. By the Rev. P. Carlyon. 
2d., or 14« per 100. 

9. QUESTIONS on CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE and PRACTICE, an- 
swered by References to Scripture. 
(Rev. W. Dods worth.) Id., or 7«. per 
100. 

10. INSTRUCTIONS PREPARA- 
TORY TO ADULT BAPTISM. 3d. 

11. The CATECHUMEN'S HELP. 
6d., or 5s. per dozen. 

12. NELSON'S INSTRUCTIONS 
on CONFIRMATION. Id., or 7s. 
per 100. 

13. A MANUAL OF ORAL IN- 
STRUCTION ON THE BIBLE; to 
which is added, a Glossary of Biblical 
and Theological Terms. 18mo, uni- 
form with "Beaven's Help." Cloth la. 

14. Lessons for every Day in the 
Week, with Hymns. 3rf. or21«.perl00. 

15. Companion to the Lessons, con- 
taining the subjects expiinded, for the 
use of tbe Teacher. 18nio. Is. 3d. 



14 BOOKS PnBLlSHED BY JAMB3 BUHNS, j 


©abfnit Sberirs 




NARRATIVES, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Pot Fietenti, Fri»i. Village- Sctaoole, Ice. l]]u>lrited >itb Cuti. 


1. Richard MorMn. A Village 


siSrlLfeS'sSS: 


Tale. B, thi Key. W. Pmdd.i.. 


M.A.,Vitar»rB™ired. M. 
t. ThsBmkofCliBracun. (Fnm 




ri™.._XI. Tl» Bm,U«.-XII, TH^- 


3. A God-Piirenf. GUI. By the 




ReT.T.CH.i.HiittN.M.A. Cloth 


le. The ms of William of Wyfce- 


lelUrid. 1>. 


hum, Blehop of Wlncheetet. By the 




R«.Jo»»Ca.»DLKB.M.A. With 








*^'m The'wfc"?? *RIch.td Hooter. 


r e. DlaloKueionlheTeD^m. M. 


Eighl Vignettei. U.Gil cl.i tewed,!!. 


7. A MaDusI of ChtBti JO Doclrine. 


!I. Flnt Dotlrinc aod Early Pnc- 


BTtheRef.J.J.«M,M.A. Sewed, 


ticci or.Sfmoniforthe Young. By 


M.: cloth, It. 




8. What»e.r.n.Btli™. 18mo. 


Si. e'd. 


dmh.l..M, 


28, Iro and Verenar or. the Bddw- 




drop: a Norweglaii Tale. li.M.; or 


chei. Partll. m' (Piir(./."!U //, 


cloth. 2., 


j mi|riiAaiiiosjrtn-JBrlol*,pri«2.,| 


23. Ed»anl Tnieman; or. Palw 


1 10. The Ruclir l.land. and othsr 






'Etrpablei, StDClea, ud Allegoriee, 


BIMOILCB. Price 2>.ed. 


ISmo. !,.ed. clorh, with numeroo. 


11. Prucji l.oupouloffi or. Filial 


Cut!.— It hit been attempted In thia 










F«ll»Ble (for the Yoangl. ISrao, 


leiled of Ihe ususl .ulgarllie.. 






21. A rompinion for the Penitent 






and for thote Troubled in Mind. By 




1 Frdutl.pi™. Cloth. i..ed. 






U. TheBooiotPoetiy. 2..bound; 


timeVIcaiofColeeliill. Newe'dlUw.! 






-Ith Memoir. It. S<f. cloth. 




1 IS. "'Hie BoolT'o/'churcli HisHiry. 






1 Clolh, 1.. M. 


Poor Anthony. 1,. 






27. A Companion u Ihe Seryicet of 






Ibe Church of Engbuid, lot every 
Sunday in the Year. Suited to »fi 




17. Chri..Un Contemineiil. By 








ic. J.. M, Jg. Courin a«hel. Pan IT. 1..- 




I». Abdirf; a Tale of tho Earty 1 Purto/H. B»d/r. may «> i«t ft^^ 








IPtIc.!.. fid. 




etarlis, 8rr. for ©fstribtttion. 






before or durlngDliine Sertice. IJ., 




to every one -ho, ha.ing bsBH B.p- 








4. The AUTHORITY OP THE 




's^The CHURCH OP ENGLAND 


BIBLE and the CHURCH. Id., or 










' a!' texts''' ^''meditation. 


J. WHO SHALL DECIDE! Id. 
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tS^ram on Cj^rtetian iBottrfne anlr practice. 



•^» 



The prices of many of thete have been reduced in late editions. 



1. The Church of Christ. Id., or 
7«. per 100. 

2. On Tasting. \d., ox 7s. per 100. 

3. A Word to Parents. 2d., or 14c. 
per 100. 

4. The Church Viaible and Invi- 
sible. Sd. 

5. My Parishioner Cautioned. 2d., 
or 14«. per 100. 

6. The Presence of God. 2d. or 
14«. per 100. 

7. Bp. Jolly's Address onBaptisni. 6d. 

8. Examine and Communicate. 2d. 
or H«. per 100. 

9. The Story of Old Ambrose. 3d., 
or 2U. per 100. 

10. A Catechism on the Church, ^d., 
or3«. 6d. per 100. 

11. A Few Words on Public Wor- 
ship, l^d, 

12. Plain Prayers, unth Directions 
how to Pray. Id., or Ss. Gd. per 100. 

13. The Creeds of the Church. 2d., 
or 14«.per 100. 

14. Evangelical Truth and Apo- 
stolical Order ; a Dialogue. 2d., or 
14*. per 100. 

15. The Christian State. Sd., or 
2U. per 100. 

16. Robert Langley and Thomas 
Mott. Sd. 

17. Scripture Dialogues. — No. I. 
On Conscience. \d., or 7s, per 100. 

18. Anglo-Catholic Piety — George 
Herbert. Id., or 7s. per 100. 

19. Scripture Dialogues, — No, II. 
Regeneration and Conversion. 2d., or 
14«. perlOO. 

20. On Keeping the Church Festi- 
vals. Id., or 7«. per 100. 

21. Baptismal Regeneration, a Doc- 
trine of the Church of England, and 
its Practical Effects considered. Sd., 
or 2I«. per 100, 

22. On the Holy Scriptures, l^d., 
or 10«. 6d. 

23. The Duty and Benefits of 
Fasting, 2d. 

24. The Providence of God. Id., or 
7t. 

25. The Death of the Righteous. 
2d., or lis. 



26. Zeal for the House of God. 4d. 
27 Plain Remarks on Baptism and 
the Registration Act. Id., or 7s. 

28. Reasons for being aChurchman. 
Id., or 7s. 

29. Prayers for the Use of Schools. 
Id., or 7s. 

30. Liberty of Conscience; or, a 
Dialogue about Church and Meeting. 
3d., or 21 «. 

31. On Holy Thursday, or Ascen- 
sion Day. Id., or 7s. 

32. Prayers from the Liturgy, ar- 
ranged for Private or Family Use. 4d. 

33. The Guilt and Danger of Sin. 
2d., or 14«. 

34. Instructions in Confirmation. 
By Robert N elson, Esq. Id., or 7s. 

35. The Two Carpenters. 2d., or Us. 

36. The Bliss of Heaven. Id. 

37. Man FearftiUy and Wonder- 
fully Made. 2d. 

38. The Life of St. James the 
Great. 2d. 

39. Reasons against Joining a Dis- 
senting Congregation, id. 

40. The Honour of the Sanctuary, 
l^d. 

41. The ViUage Feast. Id. 

42. On Absolution. 2d. 

43. Church Matters. 2d. 

44. A Word in Season (ont Sin 
of Intemperance). 2d. 

45. The Gospel Invitation. (For 
the Additional Curates' Fund.) 2d. 

46. An Address to the Parents of 
the Children at a Parish School. Id. 

47. Obedience to Spiritual Gover- 
nors. 2d. 

48. The House of God. Id. 

49. The Danger of Dissent. 2d. 

50. Infant Baptism, or John Jack- 
son's Christening. 2d. 

51. The History of St. Peter. 2d. 

52. Confirn:ation; its Authorityand 
Benefits plainly stated. 2d. 

53. The Daily Service. 2d. 

54. The Couiitry Pastor; or, the 
Life of the Rev. John Bold. 2d. 

55. On frequent Communion. 2d. 
or lis. per 100. 
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TraeU on Christian Doctrine and Practice — continued 



56. The Gospel after the Pentecostal 
Pattern. 2d., or 14«. per 100. 

57. The Commiasion of the Chris- 
tian Priest. Id. or 7s. per 100. 

58. On Daily Public Worship ; an 
Address to a Village Congregation. 
lid. or }0s.6d. per 100. 

59. The Order for Public Prayer 
DaUpt not Weekly. 

60. A Plain Catechisni on the 
Church. 2d. 

61. The Lent Fast, withapj^opriate 
Prayers. Id. 



62. The Bible Society ootitraiyto the 
Bible and hostile to the Church. 2d. 

63. The Nature and Benefits of 
Holy Baptism. 6d. 

64. The Unbaptized Sceptic. J^d. 

65. Devotions for the Morning and 
Evening of each Day of the Week- 6d 

66. Modem MeUiodism ; a Dia- 
logue. 3^. 

67. Ditto, ditto. Part II. 2d, 

68. The Order of Confirmation ex- 
plained. Sd. 



Vols. I. IT. HI. and IF, are now published, price 3s. Bd. each, in ctoOk. 



HOR^ SACR^: a Manual of 
Private Meditations and Prayers, from 
the older Divines. With an Intro- 
duction. By the Rev. J . Ch and i.er, 
M.A. Sd Edit. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; mor. 5s. 

This Work contains Prayers for 
vairiotts occasions in greater variety 
than is to be found elsewhere in the 
same compass. 

PRAYERS for UNITY and 
GUIDANCE into the TRUTH. 2d. 
each, or 14». per 100. 

HOURS of PRAYER. Printed 
in black and red, with parchment 
wrapper, Is., or lOs. Gd. per dozen. 

THE GOSPEL OP ST. MAT- 
THEW, with Reflections upon every 
Verse. A new Edition, revised and 
corrected from the French of Pas- 

QUIER QUESNEL. 6«. Cloth. 

A HOROLOGY, or DIAL OF 
PRAYER. Price Is. in parchment 
wrapper; with illuminated Title, 
Is. 6d. 

A FRIENDLY ADDRESS on 
BAPTISMAL REGENERATION. 



By Bishop Jollt. With Memoir by 
Chetkk. Fcp. cloth, Is. 

The ORDER of CONFIRMA- 
TION; explained and illustrated. 
By the Rev. H. Hopwoos, B.A. 
Printed in black and red. Price 8^., or 
Is, cloth. 

CONFIRMATION and COMMU- 
NION, addressed especially to 3:oung 
Members of the Church. 4d. or 28«. 
per 100. 

The BAPTISMAL OFFICES of 
the UNITED CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND and IRELAND illustrated 
ft:om "the Use of Salisbury" — the 
Liturgy of Herman, Archbishop of 
Colore — and the sentiments of the 
Compilers and Revisers of the Book 
of Common Prayer. By the Rev. T. 
M. Fallow, M.A., Curate of All 
Souls. \2mo.7s.€d. 

The LIFE of the REV. ISAAC 
MILLES. 2s. 6d. With Cuts. 

Tooaoon's Sketches of CHURCH 
HISTORY, for Schools, &c. Ss. cl. 



THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION; 

A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW 

OF ENGLAND. 

By Georoe Bowyer, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 
In Post 8vo, I5s. cloth. 



WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE FAIRY BOWER.' 

1. The Fairy Bower. 2d Edit. 6*. 

2. The Lost Brooch. 2 vols. 10«.6^ 
8. Bessie Gray. Is. 



i. Louisa, or the Bride. 6s. 



5. Robert Marshall. 4d. ) or bound 

6. The Stanley Ghost. 4(f.f together, 

7. The Old Bridge, id. ) La.6d. 

8. Family Adventures. In the press. 
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COMPANIONS TO THE COMMUNION. 

I. EUCHARISTICA ; 

A COVPANION TO THB COMMUKIOIT : 

Containing Meditations, Prayers, and Select Passaf^es from Old English 
Divines; with an Introduction by Archj>eacow Wilb£B.fob,ce. A New 
Edition, with illuminated title, red border lines, and otLer ornaments. The 
prices remain the same as before — cloth, 2s.6d.', roan, 3«. 6d. ; morocco, St. 
It will be found useful as a present at Confirmation, &c. ' 

This Volume is also kept in Extra Morocco, with or without Clcupe^ in 
Antique Vellum Binding^ 8fC. 8fc. 6a. up to 3 guineas. 

II. NELSON ON THE COMMUNION; 

Containing Devotions for the Altar, Meditations, Prayers, &c. A New Edi- 
tion, with Memoir by Hawkins, and a Portrait of the Author. 18mo. This 
Volume : t printed in a similar style to the foregoing, and is intended for those 
who require a larger type. 5s. cloth ; and in various handsome bindings, like 
the foregoing. 

In 2 vols, imp. 8vo, closely printed, price 20s. 

'Stje Fofce rf tje GCfiurcfi* 

This Work contains a large and varied collection of Treatises, Tracts, Ser- 
mons, &c. by the older Divines ; translations from the Fathers ; Biography* 
Church History ; interspersed with Poetry, Anecdotes, and short Theological 
extracts. The whole i* illustrated by original Notes, Prefaces, and Biogra- 

?hical Notices, and forms a comprehensive Library of doctrinal and practical 
'heology, suited for the perusal of the Layman or the Divine. It contains — 



Lord Bacon's Confession of Faith. — 
Leslie on Episcopacy.— Bishop San- 
derson's Answer to Puritan Objec- 
tions.— Life of Bp. Ridley. — Bp. 
Hall's Olive of Peace. — Mede on 
Sacrilege. — Brevint's Christian Sa- 
crifice. — Waterlaud on Regenera- 
tion. — Sufferings of the Clergy 
during the Great Rebellion, from 
Walker. — Spelman on Churches, 
with a History of the Fate of Sacri- 
lege—Stanley's Faith and Practice 
of a Church of- England Man. — 
Correspondence between Charles I. 
and Henderson. — Bp. Morton's Con- 
fession of Faith. — Be veridge's Scrip- 
tural Rule for the Government 
of the Church. — Characters from 



Fuller's "Holy State." — Patrick 
on the Christian Priesthood. — 
Ken's Exposition of the Cate- 
chism. — Comber on the Common 
Prayer. — Jolly on Baptism. — Bing- 
ham on Divine Worship in the 
Ancient Church. — Patrick on Tra- 
dition. — Jones (of Nayland) on the 
Church.— Life of Rev. J. Bold.— 
Original Translations from St. Ber- 
nard, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Ire- 
naeus, Athanasius, Gregory, &c. ; 
together with a large collection of 
Theological Extracts, Anecdotes, 
and Poetry. 

VoL I. may be had separately, price 
lOs. 6d. Vol. II. 9s. 6d. 



ESSAYS 

ON THE PRINCIPLES OF EVIL MANIFESTING THEMSELVES 

IN THESE LAST TIMES. 
By S. R. BosANQUET, Esq. Post 8vo. 8«. 6d. cloth. 

Also, by the same Author, 

THE RIGHTS OF THE POOR AND CHRISTIAN 

ALMSGIVING. 

Foolscap 8vo. cloth 6s. 6d. 



18 BOOKS PUBLISHED BY JAMES BURNS, 

INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING BIOGRAPHY. 

3 vols., each 2«. 6d. cloth. Sold separi^tely or together. 

CoNTSNTs ov Vol. I. — Izaalc Walton — Sir Richard and Lady Fanshawe— 

Sir Henry Wotton — John Donne — Sir Thomas Stamford Raffies — ^Lord Ex- . 

mottth — Lord CoUingwood. ■ 

Vox.. II.— William of Wykeham—Ancient Bishops : St. Basil, St. Cyprian, ? 

St. Athanaslus, ftc— The Venerable Bede — George Herbert . 1 

, Vol. III. — St. Ignatius — St. Polycarp— Hooker— Bp. Ridley — Bp. Sander- [ 
son— James Davies, &c. 



THE FORM OF PRAYER AND CEREMONIES 

USED AT THE CONSECRATION OF 

CHURCHES, CHAPELS, AND CHURCHYARDS, 
As used by the Lord Bishop of London, and in other Dioceses. Price Id., or 
7». per 100. Clergymen may be supplied for distribution at Consecrations at 
a reduction. Also may be had as used in the Diocese of Winchester. 



Royal 32mo, oloth, 2«. ; roan, 3«. 6d. ; morocco, Ss. 

PICTURES OF RELIGION; 

In a Selection of Figurative and Emblematic Passages from the Works of 
Hall, Taylor, Leighton, Beyeridge, Donne, &c. kc. 



CHRISTIAN CONSOLATIONS. 

Bt Bishop Hackst. In Five Parts: — 
Faith — Hope— The Holy Spirit— Prayer— The Sacraments. 2s, cloth. 



^ 



AN ORDER 

Foa 

LAYING THE FOUNDATION STONE OP A CHURCH OR CHAPEL. 

2d. ; or lis. per 100. 



SERMONS 

PREACHED BEFORE HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Samvbl Wilberfohcs, M.A. Archdeacon of Surrey. 

Second Edition. 12mo. 4s. 
Also, just published, ARCHDEACON WILBERFORCE'S CHARGE for 1843. 

Second Edition. U. 



A GENERAL CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 

aECIOIOnS, KOaAL, and SMTKaTAIMIKO, 

Suited for Lending Libraries, Prizes, &c. j arranged according to their prices 
for the convenience of Selectors, may be had gratis, on application. 
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In Monthly Numbers, prtce 2s. 6d., and in Half- Yearly Volumes, cloth, 

^W ®brfet(an iftemtmbrancer ; 

A MAGAZINE Of 

THEOLOGY, GENERA LITERATURE, AND THE FINE ARTS, 

COMBINING 
THB FEATURES OF THE QUARTERLY AND MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 

*«* A few complete sets* from the commencement of the Series in 1841, 

may still be had, in cloth. 



A POPULAR PERIODICAL FOR GENERAL READING. 

The Volume for 1843 is just published, containing the Twelve Numbers for 
the year, neatly done up in cloth lettered, price 5a. The Volumes for 1841 
and 1842 may also be had, price 54. each. The Magazine in this form is well 
suited for Lending libraries, or Family reading; and will be found to con- 
tain a large mass of interesting and useful matter on every variety of subject. 

*«* A quantity of odd Numbers of the ** Englishman's Magazine'* having, 
as is usual in such periodicals, accumulated on the Publisher's hands, these 
ivili be sold, for J-arochial Distribution and Lending, in Packets of 25 for 
Zs. 6d. It need hardly be said that the contents are as useful for this purpose 
as when first published. 



ittagajine for t\^t ^oung; 

PUBLI8HSD MONTHLT, PRICE 2d., WITH ILLXTSTRATIONS; AHD IN VOLUMBS 

PRICE 2s. 6d., CLdTH. 

The Volumes for 1842 and 1843 are now readg. 

The contents are varied so as to suit Children of all ages, embracing, 
Biography, Natural History, Dial(^ues, Tales, &c. 



ClassifitDr %i%tj 



FOR LBNDmO UBBARIES, SCHOOL REtVARDS, &c. 



SIXPENNY BOOKS. 



1. Pasca Loupouloff. 

2. Dittloguen on the Te Deum. 

3. Select Allegories. 

4. Ettller SimtnoBs. 

5. Richard Morton. 

6. Select Fables. 

7. Plain Lectures on Doctrine and 

Duty. 

8. The Bird's Nest, and other Tales. 

9. Counsels for Young Females. 

10. Fabulous Stories. 

11. Stories illustrative of the Lord's 

Prayer. 

12. The Story of St. Christopher. 



13. The Redbreast, and other Talea. 

14. The Four Seasons. 

15. Susan Harvey — Confirmation. 

16. The Two Dogs. 

17. Ask Mama. 

18. George Hengrove. 

19. Faith Hope, and Charity. 

20. The Red and White Roses. 

21. Life of Kettlewell, with Rules for 

a Holy and Happy Death. 

22. The Dove. 

23. The Canary Bird. 

24. The King and the Woodman. 

25. The Rose Bush. 



AT EIGHTPENCE EACH. 



1. James's Manual 

Doctrine. 

2. Christian Lyrics. 



of Christian 
Cloth. 



3. Hymns for Children of the Church 

of England. Cloth. 

4. Stories on the Commandments. 



AT NINEPENCE EACH. 



1. James Ford, and other Stories. 

2. The Cherries ; or, the Overseer of 

Mahlbourg, Sec. 

3. Isaac Pinchpenny. 



4. Cousin Racfa«L Fart I. 

5. Ditto. Part II. 

6. Henry of Eichenfels. 



AT ONE SHILLING EACH. 



1. The Little Wien. 

2. A Godparent's Gift. Cloth. 

3. The Nightingale : a Story. 

4. The Life of Hooker. 

5. Edward Tiuenan. Cloth. 

6. Bessy Gray. Cloth. 

7. Bishop JoUy oa Baptism. Cloth. 

8. Hopwood on Confirmation. Cloth. 

9. Christian Contentment. 
10. Penny Books. (Packet.) 



11. Half^nny Books. (Packet.) 

12. James's Manual. Cloth. 

13. Christmas Eve; or, the History 

of Poor Anthony. 

14. Cousin B«chel. Part III. 

15. Ditto. Part IV. 

16. Fouqu6'a Aslauga's Knight. 

17. Fouqu^'s Two Captains. 

18. Gottfried ; or, the Hermitage. 

19. Ambrose Elton, a Tale. 



i 
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AT ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH. 



1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 



The Book of Poetry. Cloth. 
"What we are to believe. Cloth, 
Book of Church History. Cloth. 
Christian Contentment. Cloth. 
Life of Hooker. Cloth. 
IvoandVerena; or, the Snowdrop. 
Robert Marshall. (By Author of 

* « Fairy Bower.") Cloth. 
Ancient Hymns for Children. 

(Rev. Is. Williams.) Cloth. 



9. HaIQ>enny Books. Cloth. 
10. Hymns on the Catech'sm. (Rev. 
Is. Williams.) Stiff cloth. 
Children's Books. 32mo. Ist 

Series. (In Packet.) 
Ditto. 2d Series. (Ditto.) 
Ditto. 3d Series. (Ditto.) 
The Redbreast and other Tales, 
from the German. Cloth. 
15. Gresley's Holiday Tales. Stiff Cov. 



11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 



AT TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 



Gresley's Holiday Tales. Cloth. 

Books for Children. Vol. I. CL 

Ditto. Vol. II. Cloth. 

Ditto. Vol. 111. Cloth. 

Chamberlain's Help to Know- 
ledge. Cloth. 

Bishop Ken's Practice of Divine 
Love. Cloth. 

Anderson on the Lord's Prayer. 
Cloth. 



8. Cousin RacheL Vol. I. Cloth. 

9. Ivo and Verena. Cloth. 

10. The Life of William of Wykeham. 

Cuts. Cloth. 

11. Pictures of Religion. Cloth. 

12. Hackett's (Bp.) Christian Conso- 

lations. Cloth. 

13. A Packet of Threepenny Books. 

14. A Packet of 13 Twopenny Books. 



AT TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 



1. Winter's Tale. Square. Cloth. 

2. Parable of the Pilgrim. Cloth. 

3. The Doctrine of the Cross illus- 

trated. 

4. Fourpenny Books. Ist Series. 

(In Packet.) 

5. mtto. 2d Series. (Ditto.) 

6. Ditto. 3d Series. (Ditto.) 

7. The Book of Anecdotes. Cloth. 

8. Wilberforce's Rocky Island, and 

other Parables. Cloth. 

9. Watson's Sermons for the Young. 

Cloth. 

10. Abdiel; a Tale of the Early Chris- 

tiuis. With Engravings. Cloth. 

11. Instructive and Amusing Bio- 

graphy. Vol. I. 

Iz. Walton— Sir R. and Lady Fanahawe^- 
Slr H. Wotton— John Donne — Sir T. S 
Raffles— Lord Exmoath— Lord CoIUngwood. 
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Bio- 



Instructive and Amusing 
graphy. Vol. II. 
'WiUuun of Wykeham— Anflient Biahopi : 
St. Basil. St. Cyprian, fte.— Ven. Bede— 
George Herbert. 

13. Ditto. Vol. III. 

St. Ignatiua— St. Polyearp— Hooker— Bp. 
Rklley— Bp. Sanderson, &c. tic. 

14. LifeofMilles. Cloth. 
Monro's Stories of Cottagers. CI. 
Magazine for the Young, 1 842. CI. 
Ditto, 1843, 
Fables, Stories, and Allegories. 

18mo. Cuts. 

Old Testament History for Chil- 
dren.. 

New Testament ditto. 

Little Alice and her Sister. 

Paget's Tales of the ViHage Chil- 
dren. 

Henry Howard : a Tale. 



15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 



1 

1 22 BOOKS PUBLISHED 


BY JAMES BURNS. 


AT THREE SHILLINGS EACH. 

1 


; 1. Spring-Tide. 


6. The Art of Contentment 


2. Lucy and Arthur. 


7. The Fasts and Festivals of the 


3. Howard's Scripture History : Old 


Church. l8mo. cloth. 


' Testament. 


8. Paget's Tales of the Village. First 


4. Howard's Scripture History : New 


Series. 


Testament. 


9. The White and Red Roses, and 


5. The Castle of Falkenbourg, and 


other Tales. 


other Tales. From the German. 


10. Sintram, by Fouqu^. 


AT THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


1. Present for Young Churchmen. 


8. Tracts on Christian Doctrine and 


Square. Many cuts. 


Practice. Vol. II. 


2. Elements of Knowlec^. Square 


9. Tracts on Christian Doctrine and 


Ditto. 


Practice. VoL III. 


3. Gresley's Charles Lever. 


10. Tracts on Christian Doctrine and 


4. Gresley's Clement Walton. 


Practice. Vol. IV. 


5. Paget's Tales of the Tillage. Se- 


11. Pictures of Religion. Bound in 


cond Series. 


roan. 


6. Paget's Tales of the Village. Third 


12. Sintram and his Companions. 


Series. 


Cloth. 


7. Tracts on Christian Doctrine and 


13. The Little Cousins. Square. Cuts. 


Practice. Vol. I. 


14. Wilberforce's (Archd. R. I.) Five 




Empires. 


AT FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


1. Gresley's Siege of Lichfield. 


4. Wilberforce's Rutilius; or, Stories 


2. Gresley's Forest of Arden. 


of the Third Age. 


3. Church Clavering. 


5. Selected Letters, by the Rev. T. 




Chamberladn. 


AT FOUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


1. The History of our Blessed Sayi- 


4. Palmer's Church History. 


our. 13 coloured Pictures. 


5. Legends and Traditionary Stories, 


2. Popular Tales and Legends. Sq. 


in Prose and Verse. Sq. Many 


Many Cuts. 


Cuts. 


3. Teale's Lives of Laymen : Izaak 
Walton, Robert Nelson, and 


6. Gresley's Bernard Leslie. 


7. Chur ton's Early English Church. 


Lord Falkland. 




AT FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


1. Bellairs' Tales of the Town. 


4. Englishman's Mag. 1841. Cloth. 


2. Massingberd's History of the En- 


5. Ditto. 1842. Cloth. 


glish Reformation. 


6. Ditto. 1843. Cloth. 


3. Nelson on the Communion. 


7. Pridden's Australia. 



H. OLAT, PRIMTBK, bread tTRBBT HILL. 
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